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General Lord Roberts, V.C, on reading this forecast of the 
Coming War, wrote as follows : — 

Qrore Park, KingiboiT, 
Middlatex, lUroh 26, 1894. 
Dear Sib, — I entirely concur with you in thinking it meet deeinUe 
to brinff home to the Britith pnUio in ererr poisible w»y the dangen 
to whicn the nation ii ezjpoeea, unleH it UMdntaine a Kary and Arn^ 
tntBciently strong and well organised to meet the defensiTS reqniremenm 
of the Smpire.— Beliere me, yours faithfully, 



/^d<etA^ 



Field-Marshal THscount Wolseley, KP., in his Lift qf 
Marlborcugh, speaks plainly when he 



The last battle fooght in En^and was fongjit to secore James hit 
erown. If throodl the folW ana parsimony m our people we should 
erer see another, it wfll be fought in defence of London. The struggile 
will be, not for a drnasty, rat for our own Tcrr existence as aa 
independent nation. Are we prepared to meet it t The politician says 
Tee; the soldier and the sailor say No. 

Such outspoken expressions of opinion from two of oor 
chief military authorities should cause the British puhlic to 
pause and reflect On all hands it is admitted by both naval 
and military experts, that, notwithstanding the increase of our 
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Navy by the Spencer programme, our country is inadequately 
tlefend^ and totally unprepared for war. llie extraonlinary 
preparations now going forward in France and Bussia are 
being made in vi^ of an attack upon England, and it is 
ominous that the downfall of our Empire is a perpetual subject 
of discussion in the Paris press. Although a Bnton, I have lived 
long enough in France to know that the French, while hatinff 
the Germans, despise the English, and are looking forward 
to a day not far hence when their battleships will bombard 
our south coast towns, and their l^ons advance over the 
Surrey Hills to London. 'When the Great War does come, it 
will come swiftly, and without warning. We are accustomed 
to scoff at the idea of an invasion of Britain. We feel secure 
in our sea-girt island home ; we have confidence in our brave 
sailor defenders, in our gallant Army, and our enthusiastic 
Vdunteers, and we entertain a supreme contempt for ^ mere 
foreigners.* It is this national egotism, this insular conviction 
that foreign engines of war are inferior to our own, that may 
cause our min. Evexything we possess, everything- we hold 
dear, our position among nations, our very life, depends for its 
safety, iiMjt vpon the undoubted predominance of our Navy 
over any likely or possible combination of the Navies of 
Continental Powers; and, secondly, upon an Army properly 
equipped and ready to take the field on receipt of the 
momentous word " Mobilise" 1 

Is our Xa\7, even strengthened by the recent programme, 
in a sufficiently efficient state to retain the supremacy of the 
i^as ? Let us face the situation boldly, and allow a well-known 
and distinguished officer to reply to that question. Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Thomas Symonds, G.C.B., writing to me, says — 

Our vcak 'S^rj, with iU inefficirnt ptrtonnd, h«i now to perform 
aa ci)<>ffTnoa»]T incrtMod datj, tuch ai defcoding iocrcAMd oommeroe, 
food, and cotft. Oar guns arc tht worst in tht world in fortj-tcrea 
▼norlt, rooanting 3S0 rouxilcloadem, where the French and all foreign 
Narica qm only hrtechloadtrt, Dimtnsiona, txpenao, and rery man/ 
other reatona ara giren for this ruinoas cnitom, bat all other Nariaa 
monnt brrerhloaden on veuela of the tame dimcnaiona aa oar own. 
Aa to ex|4ntea, auch economj (lo called) rocana the moat execrahle 
panimonj — to mthloaalj murder men and disgraca oar flag and Kavy. 
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Our fortj-seTen feebU vetsela, week in armament, and all compodng 
them, reduce our NaTj to oomparative insignificanoe, and are a prepara- 
tion for disgrace and min when at war. 

Tet we are content to sit idlj by, confident in a strength 
w]iich two foreign Powers are slowly but surely undermining I 
Russia and France, both barely able to sustain their gigantic 
Armies, are to-day straining every nerve to enlarge their naval 
forces, preparatory to a swift descent upon our shores. This 
alarming fact we wilfully disre^rd, affecting to find humour in 
the Franco-Muscovite preparations. Thus, unless we maintain 
a Navy of sufficient strength to prevent invasion. War, with 
its attendant horrors, is inevitable, and the scene of battle will 
be England's smiling fields. 

Turning to our Army, what do we find f Even the civilian 
writer who studies it is amazed at the muddle of insufficiency 
in which it is steeped. Our Home Defence Scheme is a veiy 
elaborate paper problem, but as our forces have never beeu 
mobilised, its many glaring defects must, alas! remain un- 
remedied until our highways echo to the tramp of an enemr. 
Upon this point a volume might be written, but a few plain 
facts must suffice. Military expert^ will, I think, agree when 
I assert that the 2nd Corps, as planned bv this grotesque 
scheme, does not and cannot exist ; and while the 3rd Corpa 
may possibly stand as regards infantry, because its infantry 
are all MiliUa, yet it wiU have neither Regular cavalry nor 
guns. Every one of the stafib is a myth, and the equipment 
and commissariat arrangements are a complete cniarantee of 
collapse at the outset of mobilisation. What^ for instance, 
can DC said of a svstem in which one unit of the Srd 
Cavalrv Brigade ** mobilises," and obtains its '^ personal " and 
part of its " regimental "* equipment at Plymouth ; the other 
part of its regimental paraphernalia, including munitions^ at 
Aldershot ; and its horses — at Dublin f Practioilly, half our 
cavalry at home are to-day, however, incapable of mobilisation, 
for, according to the latest return available, I find that over 
six thousand cavalry men have no horses 1 Again, the Volun- 
teers, upon whom we must depend for the defence of London, 
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bare no tnmsport, and the ammunition colonma for the 3id 
Anny Corps and the R^ular cavalry do not exist. Such 
staggering deficits as these are in themselves sufficient to show 
bow critical would be our position if England were invaded, and 
in Older to sive an adequate idea of what we may expect during 
tliat reign cl terror, I nave penned the narrative which follows. 
Some, no doubi^ believe that our enemies will treat us with more 
■srcy than I have shown, but I firmly anticipate that in the 
desperate stmgcle for the supremacy of the world, towns will be 
bombaided and international law set at naught where our 
iavaders sea a chance of success. Consequently, the ruin 
■mst be widespread, and the loss of life enormous. 

In Uie various strategical and tactical problems involved, I 
have received assistance from a number of well-kno¥m naval 
and military officers on the active list, whose names I am, 
however, not at liberty to divulge. Suffice it to say that, in 
addition to personally goiiu; over the whole of tiie ground where 
batUes are fought, I have abo obtained information from certain. 
oflkial documents not made public, and have endeavoured to 
bring this forecast up to date by introducing the latest inven- 
tkMis in guns, and snowing the relative strength of Navies as 
ibsf wfll appear in 1897. In this latter I have been compelled 
to bestow names upon many ships now buildins. 

To Lieut J. O. Stevens, 17th Y.R Middlesex Bcgiment, 
who supplied iiie with many facts regarding the Volunteers ; 
to Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth, F.RO.S., whose suggestion 
prompted me to write this narrative; and to Mr. Harold 
Harms worth, who on several occasions assisted me, I hereby 
acknowledge my thanka While many readers will no doubt 
regard this book chiefly as an exciting piece of fiction, I trust 
that no small proportion will perceive the important lesson 
underlying it. for the French are laughing at us, the Russians 
presume to imitate us, and the Day of Reckoning is hourly 
advancing. 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 

fsiycs or Walfji's Cuts, 

C0Vl.!iT»T Stiiet, W, 
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THE GREAT WAR IN ENGLAND 

IN 1897. 




CHAPTEB I 

THE SHADOW Ot UOVOCBL 

• 

ABI War in England I 

Growled by thoughtful, stem-visaged men, 
easped with l]^ted breath by pale-fa^, terri- 
led women, the startling news passed quickly 
jj round the Avenue Theatre from gallery to 
boxes. The crisis was swift, complete, crush- 
ing. Actors and audience were appalled. 

Though it was a gay comic opera that was being performed 
for the first time, entertainers and entertained lost all interest 
in each other. They were amazed, dismayed, awestricken. 
Amusement was nauseating; War, with all its attendant 
horrors, was actually upon Uiem 1 The popular tenor, one of 
the idols of the hour, blundered oyer his lines and sang terribly 
out of tune, but the hypercritical first-night audience passed 
the defect unnoticed. They only thought of what might 

happen ; of the dark cavernous future that lay before. 

u 
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War had been declared against Britain — Britain, the 
Emoire that had ao long rested in placid sea-girt security, 
eoondent of immunity fma attack, was to be invaded I The 
aMertkm seemed preposUtrooa 

Some, after reading eagerly the newspapers still damp from 
the msB, smiled incredulously, half incuned to regard the 
startling intelligence as a mere fabrication by alarmists, or a 
perfected phase of the periodical war-scare which sensational 
journalists annually launch upon the world during what is 
technically known as the * gooseberry " sessoiu 

Other readers, however, recollecting the grave political 
crises on the Continent, set their teeth firmly, silent and dum- 
founded. Upon many merchants and City men the news 
fell like a thunderbolt, for financial ruin stared them in the 



Evidently a desperate attempt would be nuule by the 
enemy to land on English soil Already the startled play- 
goers could hear in their excited imagination the clash of anns 
mingling with the triumphant yell of the victor, and the stifled* 
despairing cry of the hapless victim. But who, they wondered, 
would be the victim f Would Britannia ever f aU to the dust 
with broken trident and shattered shield T Would her neck 
ever lie under the heel of the foreign invader ? No, never — 
while Britons could fight 

The theatre, in its garish blare of electricity, and crowded 
with well-dressed men and women, presented a brilliant 
appearance, which had saddenly become strangely incongruous 
with the feelings of the audience. In the boxes, where 
youth and beauty smiled, the bouquets which had been pro- 
vided by the management gave to the theatre a bright, 
artistic touch of colour. Yet the pungent odour they dif- 
fiis4^ bad become sickening. Intermingled with other flowers 
there were many tuberoses. They are funereal blossoms, 
ineffably emblematic of the grave. Tliere is death in their 
breath. 

When the astounding news fell upon the house the pcr- 
funn.ince was drawing to a close. A moment before, e^'e^y one 
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had been silent and motionless, listening with rapt attention to 
the tenor's plaintive love song, and admiring the grace of the 
fair heroine, but as the terrible truth dawned upon them thej 
rose, amid a scene of the wildest excitement The few papers 
that had been purchased at fabulous prices at the doors were 
eagerly scanned, manj of the sheets being torn into shreda in 
the mad struggle to catch a glimpse of the alarming telegrams 
they contained. For a few moments the asitation nearly 
approached a panic, while above the hum and din the home» 
strident voices of running newsmen could be heard outside, 
yelling, ** War declared against England I Expected landing of 
the enemy ! Extrur-speshal I " 

There was a hidden terror in the word " War" that at first 
held the amazed playgoers breathless and thoughtful Never 
before had its significance appeared so grim, so fatal, so fraught 
with appalling consequences. 

War had been actually declared ! There was no averting it I 
It was a stem reality. 

No adroit diplomatic negotiations could stem the advan* 
cing hordes of foreign invaaers; Ministers and ambassadors 
were as useless pawns, for two great nations had had 
the audacity to combine in the projected attack upon Great 
Britain. 

It seemed incredible, impossible. True, a Great War bad 
long been predicted, forecasts had been given of comins con- 
flicts, and European nations had for years been graauidly 
strengthening their armies and perfecting their engines 
of war, in the expectation of being plunged into hostiuties. 
Modem improvements in arms and ammunition had so 
altered the conditions of war, that there had long been a 
feeling of insecurity even among those Powers who, a few 
years before, had felt themselves strong enough to remst 
any attack, however violent War-scares had been plentiful, 
crises in France, Germany, and Russia of frequent occurrence; 
stiU, no one dreamed that Moloch was in tneir midst— that 
the Great War, so long foreshadowed, had in reality com* 
menced. 
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Yet on this hot, oppressive Saturday nifht in August the 
extra-spedal editions of the papers contained news that startled 
the world. It ran as foUows :— 

nrvAflxov ov bvolahb. 

WAR PgCLAR gP BY imUCB AVD RUSSIA. 
■OSTXLI fUlTS ADVlVOOra. 

irraioRmwART vAmpisTO n tbm tiar. 

[Rsutse's TiuwaAm.] 

8t Petenbu)^ Atignti Utk, 4 p.m. 

TVs Bttl IstnM tzeitciiitnt bo bMB oaiued hart bj a toUllj nnexpacted 
wad •miifag MUMUsMBOit niadt this aftemooii by IL de QUn, Minirtv of 
FwiisB Afiinii to Um Coant d« MootebtDo, Um Franeb Ambaandor. It 
appaara that tlia MJnfaftar baa addraaaad to tba Franeb ra pr aaa n tatiTa a abort 
•ou is vbick tba UXkmiatm paaaaga oeeonx — 

'*T\a aanart acgoCiatloiia b a twean tba Imparial Qoranimaiit and Graat 
BrilalB for a dwabla paoiSeation of Boanla not baTinc lad to tba daairad aoooid, 
Hk Miijcatj tba Taar, ay aacnat maatar, aaaa bbnaalx oompallad. to bia regnt» 
to boTa t tca mr m to fona or anna. Ba tbcfafwa ao kind aa to inform yonr 
Govanacnt tbat fraoi tOHlay Rnaaia eooa&dara baraalf In a atata of war witb 
Gnat Britafa^ and r a qn a ata tbat Franea wiU launadiataly oomply witb tba 
aMigatiwia of tba allianea aignad by Freaidcnt Oamot on Fabmary 2Srd. ISM.** 
A ctfcakr sola baa alao baan addraaaad hj tba Enaaian Forei^ Ofl&er ta^ 
iti ■■^■■nilnra at tba prindnal Conrta of Enropa. atatlitf tbat, for rcaaona 
' inad, tba Taar baa rMolrad to comoianoa boafflftiaa againft Qraat Britain, 
baa firvB bia Aradta and KaTy oidcra to fommanoa tba inraaion. 
Tbia daclaratioe ba% no donbt. baan oontempUtad by tba Enaaian Goram- 
t for aararal dajt. Darins tha past week tba Count da Ifontebello baa 
a bad prirata aodienoe of tbt Tsar, and toon after 11 a. x. to-daj ba bad a 
loBX interriew witb IL de Giera at tba Ministrr of Foreign Aflkira. It ia 
cad^ntood thU General VftDnovtki, Minister of W ar, waa also present 

No oScul Doti6cstion of the DerlAration of War has been given to the Britisb 
Aabaasador. This baa created oonsiderabla anrprisai 

6. SO P.M. 
Lsnra yonxert, L.jdcd " A MAnifesio of His Majokty the £in|ieror of Russia,** 
aod s/i«irn*fd to Lu •nbjccts, are beiog postod up in the >ievski Prosnekt 
In this docTjmtot the Tsar saya— > 

** Chir fA.thfol Slid Ulored subjects know the strong interest which we bava 
eocaUatlj felt in the dr»tinin of our Empire. Our desire for the pacificmtioa 
of OCT vrfttera frontier has bren shared dj the whole Russian nation, which 
nov sho«s itar'.f rr^j to bear fresh sacrifices to alleviate the position of thoaa 
opfetsaH by Bntiih rait. The blood sod jiro|icrty of onr faithful subjects 
tsTt slvays tera dear to us, and our whole mgn attests our constant solicitude 
ta prrsrrre to Rnsiia the bencfita of peace. This solicitude never failed to 
actoatt OS daring the dfiilorable erenta which occurred rrc-rntly in Bul;;aria, 
Aastro • Hungary, and Itotnia. Onr object, before all, waa to effect an 
aaKlieration in t)»e poaition of onr people on the frontier by means of paoifia 
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negotiatioDi, and in concert with the great European Powers, onr allies and 
friends. Having, however, exhausted our pacific efforts, we are compelled bj 
the haughty ob^nacy of Great Britain to proceed to more decisive acts. A 
feeling m equity and of our own dignitf enjoins it By her recent acts Great 
Britain places us under the necessi^ of having recourse to arms. Profoundly 
convinced of the justice of our cause, we make known to our faithful suljects 
that we declare war against Great Britain. In now invoking a blessing npon 
our valiant armies, we give the order for an invasion of En^uid.'* 

Tliis manifesto has excited the greatest enthusiasm. The news has spread 
rapidly, and dense crowds have assembled in the Kevtki, the Itak Plati^ and 
on the £n||[lish Quay, where the posters are beins exhibited. 

The British Ambessador has not yet receivea any communication from tba 
Imperial Government 

FontaineUeau, Aug, 14/i, 4. SO p.m. 
President Oaslmir-Perier has received a tele;i;ram from the Count de l(ont»- 
bello at St Petersburg, stating that Rnssia has declared war against Great 
Britain. The President left immediately for Paris by special train. 

Paris, Atig. Ulk, 4.M) P.M. 

An astounding piece of intelligence has this afternoon been received at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It is no less than a Declaration of War by Russia 
against Britain. The telegram containing the announcement was received at 
the MinisUy from the French Ambassador at St Petersburs soon after three 
o'clock. The President was at once informed, and the CMinet immediately 
summoned. A meeting is now being held for the purpoee of deciding upon tlia 
course to be pursued with regard to the obligations of France contracted by th* 
Treaty of Alliance made after the Cronstaat incident in 1891. The news of 
impending hostilities has just been pnblished in a special edition of the Mr, 
ana has created the wfldest excitement on the Boulevards. Little doubt is 
entertained that France will Join the invadini^ forces, and the result of tho 
deliberations of the Cabinet is anzioQs]|y awaited. President Casimir^Pttriar has 
returned from FonntaineUeaa. 

[BT TELEPBOirS TBROUOH DALQEL't AoBHOT.] 

6 P.M. 

The meeting of the Cabinet has just condoded. It has been resolved that 
France shall unrrservedly render asaistance to Russia. There is great activi^ 
at the War Office, and troops are already being ordered on activs servica. Tha 
excitement in the streets is increatingi 

[RlUTER*t TsuoiAiit.] 

Berlin, Au§. Uih, 5.80 P.M. 

Telepams received here from St Petersburg report that Russia has un* 
expeetcdly declared war against Great Britain, and called upon France to aid 
her in a combined attack. The report is scarcely credited here, and ftirthcr 
details are being eagvrly awaited. The Emperor, who was to nave left for 
Bremen this aftmioon, has abandoned his Journey, and is now in oonsnltetkni 
with Count voa GaprivL 

8 
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ChristunniMl, Aug. lith^ 7.80 P.x. 
Tk« Frioeh CIiaiumI Sqnadnm. wliich lui beta manoearriiifl for tlie Mit 
IbrtBlfbt off tbo wtttern eoMt of Vcmnj, anchored outside the Qord here uet 
olglit Thk morning, acooiding to nimoar, the Rot^iAn SqiiAdron airired 
Modmlr, And ]mj abont thiitr milee off land. Secret telegrapnie order% were 
r ew ir ed at • P.M. by the Admirals of both fleets almost simnltaneoosly. 
and the vhoU of the veeeels left in company half an hoar later. They saflM 
te a soathcriy direction, but their destination is nnknown. 

Dieppe, Atig, 14IA, 8 P.x. 

Tea traa^ort rtssels are embarking troops for England. Four regiments of 
caralry, fnrwding the 4th Chasseurs and 18th Qnard% 



* The eondosioQ of this meeei^ has not reached as, all the wires connecting 
this coantiy with FIsnes baring been cat 




CHAPTEE IL 

A TOTTSBING EMPIRE. 

[HE excitemeut in the theatre had increaaed, and 
the curtain had been rung down. Death 
shadows, grimly apparent, had fallen upon the 
house, and the scene was an extraordinary and 
unprecedented one. No such wild restlessness 
and impetuous agitation had ever before been 
witnessed within those walls. Some enthusiast of the pit» 
springing to his feet, and drawing a large red handkerchief 
from nis pocket, waved it, shouting — 

" Three cheers for good Old England ! " to which, after a 
moment's silence, the audience responded lustily. 

Then, almost before the last sound had died away, another, 
patriot of the people mounted upon his seat, crying — 

** No one need fear. The British Lion will qui^ly hold the 
French Eagle and the Russian Bear within his jaws. Let the 
enemy come ; we will mow them down like hay." 

Tliis raised a combined laugh and cheer, though it sounded 
forced and hollow. Immediately, however, some buoyant 
spirits in the gallery commenced singing "Rule, Britannia.'* 
the chorus of which was taken up vigorously, tlie orchestra 
assisting by playing the last verse. 

Outside, the scene in the streets was one of momentarily 
increasing excitement The news had spread with marvellous 
rapidity, and the whole city was agog. An elbowing, waving, 
stormy crowd surged down the Strand to Trafalgar Square, 
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where an imprompta demonstration was being held, the 
GoTemment bmng denounced by ita opponents, and spoken of 
with confidence by its supporters. The Radiod, Uie Socialist, 
the Anarchist, each aired nia views, and through the throng 
a hoarae threatening murmur condensed into three words, 
* Down with Bosaia ! Down with France ! * The cry, echoed 
by a thonaand throats, mingled weirdly with the shouts of the 
newsmen and the snatches of patriotic songa 

London waa anxious, fevered, and turbulent, that hot^ 
moonless August night At that hour all the shops were 
dosed, and the streets only lighted by the lamps. From the 
unlichted windows the indistinct shapes of heads looking out 
on ue scene could be distinguished. 

On the pavements of Piccadilly and Enightsbridge knots of 
people stood arguing and wrangling over the probable turn of 
eventSL From uncouth Whit^hapel to artistic Kensington, 
from sylvan Hishgate to the villadom of Dulwich, the amaring 
intelligence had been conveyed by the presses of Fleet Street 
which were sUU belching forth tons of damp news-sheets. At 
first there waacunfidencs among the people; nevertheless little 
by little this confidence diminished, and curiosity gave place 
to surprise. But what could it be T All was shrouded in the 
dai kest gloom. In the atmosphere was a strange and terrible 
oppression that seemed to weigh down men and crush them. 
Ix>ndon was, it appeared, walled in by the unknown and the 
unexpected. 

Bat, after all, England was strong; it was the mighty 
Dhtish Empire ; it was the world. What was there to fear T 
Nothing. So the people continued to shout, "Down with 
France 1 Down with the Autocrat I Down with the Tsar 1 * 

A young nutn, who had been sitting alone in the stalls, had 
risen, electrified at the alarming news, and rushing out, hailed 
a {ja&sing cab, and drove rapidly away up Northumberland 
Avenue. This conduct was remarkable, for Geoffrey Engle- 
Ix-art was scarcely the roan to flinch when danger threatened. 
He was a tall, athletic young fellow of twenty-six, with wavy 
brown hair, a dark, smartly -trimmed moustache, and handsome. 
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well-cut featurea He was happy and easj-going, alwMB 
overllowiug with eenuine bonhomie. Ab the yotineer son of a 
very distinguished officer, he contrived to employ niinself for 
a couple of hours a day at the Foreign Office, where, althoogh 
a clerk, he held a very responsible position. Belonging to 
a rather good set, he was a member of several fashionaUa 
clubs, and lived in cosy, well-furnished chambers in St 
James's Street 

Driving first to the house of his JlancSe, Violet Vayne, at 
Sutland Gate, he informed her family of the startling intdli- 
gence; then, re-entering the conveyance, he subsequently 
alighted before the door of his chambers. As he paid thb 
cabman, an ill-clad man pushed a newspaper into his face, 
crying, " 'Ere y'are, sir. Extrur-special edition o' the PeapU, 
Latest details. Serious scandal at the Forrin' OfficeL** 

Geoffrey started. He staj^jed, his heart ^ve a bound, 
and his face blanched. Thrusting half a crown into the man's 
dirty palm, he grasped the paper, and rushing upstairs to 
his sitting-room, cast himself into a chair. In breathless eager- 
ness he gknced at the front page of the journal, and read the 
following: — 

SCANDAL AT THE FOREIGN OFnCE. 

A Stats Sicbbt DnruLoxik 

An eztraordinarj rumoar is going the round of the Serrioe dubs to-B]|Ait. 
It is alleged that the present Declarauon of War would hare been impoeiible bat 
for the treacheiT of some person through whose hands the tzanscript of a aeorct 
treaty between £ngland and Germany passed to^y. 

A prominent Cabinet Minister, on being questioned hj our reporter on Um 
subject, admitted that he had heard the rumour, but aedined to make aigr 
dennite statement whether or not it was true. 

There must be a good deal behind the rumour of treacheiy, inasmuch as noiM 
of the prominent men who have already been interviewed gave a denial to Ihm 
statement. 

Geoffrey sat pale and motionless, with eyes fixed upon the 
printed words. He read and re-read them until the lines 
danced before his gaze, and he crushed the paper in his hands» 
and cast it from him. 

The little French clock on the mantelshelf chimed the hour 
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of one upon its nlveiy bell ; the lamp splattered and burned 
dinL Still he did not move ; he was dumfoonded, rooted to 
the spot 

Blacker and blacker grew the crowd outside The density 
of tlie clood that hung over all portended some direful tragedj. 
The impending disaster made itself felt An alarming sense 
of calmness filled the streeta A sQence had suddenly fallen, 
sod wss becoming complete and threatening. What was it 
that was about to issue from these black storm-clouds f Who 
could telir 




CHAPTER IIL 

ARUi>'0 FOB THE STBUGGLB. 

■HONDOX was amazed 

The proviiicea were aweatriclceo, panlyaed 
by the etartling suddenness with which the 
appaUing news of the invasion had been flashed 
to tliein. Bemldered, the people could not 
believe it 

Only slowly did the vivid and terrible truth dawn 
individually upon the mUlions north and south, and then, 
during the Day of Best, they crowded to the newspaper and 
telegraph offices, loudly clamouring for further details of the 
overwhelming catastrophe that threatened. They sought for 
information from London ; they expected London, the mighty, 
all-powerful capital, to act 

Through the blazing Sunday the dust rose from the im- 
patient, perspiring crowds in towns and cities, and the cool 
night brought no rest from a turmoil now incessant Never 
before were such scenes of intense enthusiasm witnessed in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, for this was the first occasioa on 
which the public felt the presence of invaders at their vety 
doora. 

A mighty force was on its way to ruin their homes, to 
sweep from them their hard-earned savings, to crash, to 
conquer — to kill them I 

Fierce anta^nism rose spontaneously in every Briton's 
hearty and during that never-to-be-forgotten day, at every 
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barracks throughout the country, recruitiug-sergeants were 
besieged by all sorts and conditions of men eager to accept 
the Queen 8 shilling, and strike for their country's honour. 
Heedless of danger, of hardship, of the fickle fortune of the 
fight, the determination to assist in the struggle rose instantly 
within them. 

At York, Chester, Edinburgh, and Portsmouth, volunteers 
came forward by hundreds All were enthusiastic, undrilled, 
but ready to use their cuns — genuinely heroic patriots of our 
land, such as are induded in no other nation than the 
British. Pluck, zeal for the public safety, and an intense 
partisanship towards their fellows induced thousands to join 
the colours — ^many, alas! to sink later beneath a foeman's 
bullet, unknown, unhonoured heroes I 

Already the Cabinet had held a hurried meeting, at which 
it had been decided to call out the whole of the Seserves. Of 
this the War Office and Admiralty had been notified, and the 
Queen had given her sanction to the necessary proclamations, 
with the result that tele^phic orders had been issued to~ 
^neral officers commanding and to officers commanding 
Reservists to mobilise instant^. 

The posters containing the proclamation, which are always 
kept in readiness in the hands of officers commandins 
Bc^mental Districts, were issued immediately, and exhibited 
on all public places throughout the kingdom. On the doors of 
town halls, churches, chapels, police stations, military barracks, 
and in the windows of post offices, these notices were posted 
within a few hours. Crowds everywhere collected to read 
them, and the greatest enthusiasm was displayed. Militia, 
Yeomanry, Volunteers, all were called out, and men on reading 
the Mobilisation Order lost no time in obtaining their accoutre- 
ments and joining their depots. The national danger was 
imminent, and towards their "places of concentration ** all 
eateries of Her Majesty's forces were already moving. In 
every Begimental District the greatest activity was displayed. 
No country maintains in peace the full complement, or any- 
thing approaching the full complement of transport which its 
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Armies require; hence vehicles and horses to complete the 
Army Service Corps companies, and for the supplemental service, 
w*ere beins immediately requisitioned from far and near. 

One of the many anomalies discovered during this critical 
period was, that while transport could thus be rapidly requid* 
tionedy yet the impressment of civilians as drivers and care- 
takers of the animietls was not permitted by the law ; therefore 
on all hands the organisation of this requisitioned transport 
was fraught with the utmost difficulty, the majority of owners 
and employees ref usinjg to come forward voluntarily. Bqpstered 
horses were quickly collected, but they were far from sufficient 
for the requirements, and the want of animals caused loud 
outcries from every Segimental District 

The general scneme was the constitution of a Field Army of 
four cavalry brigades and three army corps, with behind them 
a semi-mobile force made up of thirty-three Volunteer infontry 
brigades and eighty-four Volunteer batteries of position. The 
garrisons bavins been provided for, the four cavalry brigades 
and the 1st and 2nd Anny Corps were to be composed entirely 
of Segulais, the 3rd Army Corps being made up of B^ulan, 
Militia, and Volunteers. Org^ised in brigades, the Yeomanry 
were attached to the various infantry brigades or divisions ot 
the Field Army, and the Beffular Medical Sta£f Corps beine modi 
too weak, was strengthened from companies of the Volunteer 
Medical Sta£f Cotps. In brief, the scheme was the formation 
of a composite Field Army, backed by a second line of partially 
trained Auxiliaries. 

Such a general scheme to set in battle order our land forces 
for home aefence was, no doubt, well devised. Nevertheless 
fi-om the first moment the most glaring defects in the working 
out of details were everywhere manifested Stores were badly 
disposed, there was a sad want of clothing, camp equipment^ 
and arms, and the arrangements for the joining of Reservists 
were throughout defective. Again, the whole Reserve had been 
left totally untrained from the day the men left the colours ; 
ond liavins in view the fact that all leading authorities in 
Europe had, times without number, told us that the efficiency 
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of an Army depended on drill, discipline, and shooting, what 
could be expected from a sjstem which relied in great part for 
the MfetT of the coontry on a Reserve, the members of which 
were nndisciplined, ondrilled, and unpractised in shooting for 
periods ranging from nine years in the Guards to five years in 
the case of the Line f 

On the day of mobilisation not a single regiment in the 
United Kingilom was ready to move forwi^ to the front as it 
stood on parade 1 Not an officer, not a man, was prepared. 
England had calmly slept for years, while military reforms h^ 
been effected in every other European country. Now she had 
been suddenly and rudely awakened I 

Everywhere it was commented upon that no practical 
peace txial of the mobilisation scheme had ever be^ made. 
Little wonder was there, then, thnt incomplete details 
hampered rapid movements, or that the carrying out of the 
definite and distinct procramme was prevented by gapa 
occurring which could not be discovered until the working of 
the system had been tested by actual experiment 

It was this past apathy of the autnorities, amounting to 
little less than criminal negligence, that formed the text of the 
veheuient outpourings of Anarchists, Socialists, and " No War" 
f^rtirana A practical test of the efficiency of the scheme to 
roncentmte our forces should have taken place even at the 
n^k of i»iiMic expenditure, instead of making the experiment 
nhen the enemy were actually at our doors. 

Another anomaly which, in the opinion of the public, ou^ht 
1' >n^ ago to have been removed, was the fact that the billetmff 
of trriops on the march on the inhabitants of the United 
Kinplom. other than owners of hotels, inns, livery stables, and 
P'ublic-houses, is illf'^^al, while troops when not on the march 
cannot be billeted at all I At many points of concentration 
tl.M aMurd and antiquated regulation, laid down by the Army 
Act in 18S1, was severely felt Ihiblic buildings, churches, 
ami schools had to be hired for the accommodation of the 
lT>fO]'%, and those others who could not find private persons 
hospitable enough to take them in were compelled to bivouac 
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where they could. Of tents they had scarcely any, and many 
regiments were thus kept homeless and badly fed several days 
before moving forward 1 

Was there any wonder, then, that some men should lose 
heart ? Did not such defects portend— nay, invite disaster? 

Strange though it may seem, Geoffrey Engleheart was one 
of but two pnersons in Endand who had on that Saturday 
anticipated this sudden Declaration of War. 

Through the hot night, without heed of the wild turbulence 
outside, regardless of the songs of patriots, of gleeful shouts of 
Anarchists, that, mingling into a dull roar, penetrated the 
heavy curtains before the window of his room, he sat with 
brows knit and gaze transfixed. 

Words now and then escaped his compressed lipa. They 
were low and ominous ; utterances of blank despair. 




CHAPTER IV. 



pUNT VON BEII^TEIK was & polished ooono- 
polituL He wsa in many injs « vtij 
renwrkkUe mu. 

In London society he wu as popokr as he 
bad pteviotul; been in Paris and in Berlin. 
WeU-preserred and military-looking he »•- 
tained the vigoor, hi^ spirits, and spruce step of youth, spent 
his money fnely, and led the ■Imost idyllic life ot a careless 
hachelw in the Albany. 

Since his partnership with Sir Joseph Vayne, the well- 
known shipowuer, father of GeofTrey's^nc^henad Ukeo op a 
froniin^nt position in commercial circles, was a member of the 
/inJjn Clnmber of Commerce, took an active port in the 
vahoiu deliberations of that boiiy, and in the City was cod- 
fiii-p-d a man of considerable importance. 

I1<jw we of the world, however shreird, are deceived by 
futmnl appearances I 

Of the millions in London ihorc tvi-re but two men who 
kn«w the truth; who were aware of the nctu&l position held by 
tliis German 1aiidc<l proprietor. Indeed, the Conot's friends 
httte dmmed that under the outward cloak of careless ease 
in')'ic«<l by wealth there was a mind endowed with a cunning 
that WIS rxtra'irdinnry, snd an ingenuity that waa marvGllons. 
Truth to tell, Karl von Beilstein, who po^ as the owner of 
the great Ikilstein fstatea, extending along the beautiful valley 
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of the Moselle, between Alf and Cochem, was not an aristocrat 
at all, and possessed no estate more tangible tluui the pro- 
verbial chftteau in Spain. 

Count von Beilstein was a ifpy / 

His life had been a straDgely varied one ; few men perhaps 
had seen more of the world. His biography was recorded in 
certain police roisters. Bom in the Jews' quarter at Frank- 
fort, he had, at au early age, turned adventurer, and for some 
years was well known at Monte Carlo as a successful gamester. 
But the Fickle Goddesar at last forsook him, and under another 
name he started a bogus loan office in Brussels. This, how- 
ever, did not last long, for the police one night made a raid on 
the place, only to discover that Monsieur had flown. An 
extensive robbery of diamonds in Amsterdam, a theft of bonds 
while in transit between Hanover and Berlin, and the forcerr 
of a larse quantity of Hussian rouble notes, were events which 
followed in quick succession, and in each of them the police 
detected the adroit hand of the man who now called himself 
the Count von Beilstein. At last, by sheer ill-luck, he fell 
into the grip of the law. 

He was in St. Petersburg, where he had opened an oflBce in 
the Bolshaia, and started as a diamond dealer. After a few 
genuine transactions he obtained possession of gems worth 
nearly £20,000, and decamped. 

But the Russian police were quickly at his heels, and he 
was arrested in Riga, being subsequently tried and condemned 
by the Assize Court at St Petersburg to twelve years' ezfle 
in Siberia. In chains, with a convov of convicts he crossed 
the Urals, and tramped for weeks on the snow-covered Siberian 
Post Road. 

His name still appears on the roister at the forwarding 
prison of Tomsk, with a note stating that he was sent on to the 
silver mines of Nertchinsk, the most dreaded in Asiatic Russia. 

Tet, strangely enough, within twelve months of his sentence 
he appeared at Royat-les-Bains, in Auvergne, posing as a 
Count, and living expensively at one of the wst hotels. 

There was a reason for aU this. The Russian Government^ 
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wbeo he was sentenced, were well aware of bis perfect training 
as a cosmopolitan adventurer, of his acquaintance with persons 
of rank, and of his cool unscrupulousnessL Hence it was that 
one night while on the inarch along the Great Post Road to 
that bourne whence few convicts return, it was hinted to him 
bj the captain of Cossacks, that he might obtain his liberty, 
and a good income in addition, if he consented to become a 
aecret agent of the Tsar. 

The authorities desired him to perform a special duty; 
would he consent f He could exchange a life of neavy toil in 
the Xertchinsk mines for one of comparative idleness and ease. 
The offer was tempting and he accepted. 

That same night it was announced to his fellow-convicts 
that the Tsar had pardoned him ; his leg-fetters were thereupon 
slfuck ofl^ and he started upon his return to St Petersburg to 
receive instmctaons as to the delicate mission he was to perform. 
It was then, for the first time, that he became the CSount 
TOO Beilstein, and his subsequent actions all betrayed the most 
remarkable daring, forethought, and tact With one objeot in 
view he exercised an amount of patienoe that was almost 
incredible One or two minor missions were entrusted to him 
by his ofBcial taskmasters on the banks of the Neva, and in 
each he acquitted himself satisfactorily. Apparently he was a 
thoroughly patriotic subject of the Kaiser, with tastes stronglv 
nnti-MuKOvite, and after his partnership with Sir Joseph 
Vajne he resided in London, and mixed a good deal with 
military men, because he had, he said, held a commission in a 
Hussar regiment in the Fatlierland, and took the liveliest 
lutereft in all military matters. 

Little did those officers dream that the information he 
gained about improvements in England's defences was for- 
wanled in regular and carefully-written reports to the Russian 
War Office, or that the Tsar's messenger who carried weekly 
despatches between the Russian Ambassador in London and his 
Government frequently took with him a packet containing 
plans and tracings which bore marginal notes in the angular 
handwriting of the popular Count von Beilstein ! 
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Early in the morning of this memorable day when the 
startling news of the Declaration of War had reached England, 
a telegram had been handed to the Tsar's secret agent while he 
was still in bed. 

He read it through; then stared thoughtfully np at the 
ceiling. 

The message, in code, from Berlin, stated that a draft of a 
most important treaty between Germany and England had 
been despatched from the German Foreign OfBce, and would 
arrive in London that day. The message concluded with the 
words, ** It is imperative that we should have a copy of this 
docuibent, or at least a summary of its contents, immediatelv." 

Although sent from Berlin, the Count was well aware tnat 
it was an order from the Foreign Minister in St Petersbuig, 
the message being transmitted to Berlin first, and then retrans- 
mitted to London, in order to avoid any suspicion Uiat miffht 
arise in the case of messages exchanged direct with the Bussian 
capital Having read the tel^ram through several times, he 
whistled to himself, rose qpiddy, dressed, and breakfasted. 
While having his meal, he gave some instructions to Grevd, 
his valet, and sent him out upon an errand, at the same time 
expressing his intention of waiting in until his return. 

** Bemember,** the Count said, as his man was going out^ 
"'be careful to arouse no suspicion. Simply make your in- 
quiries in the proper quarter, and come back immediately.* 

At half-past twelve o'clock, as Geoffrey Engleheart was 
busy writing alone in his room at the Foreign OflBce, he was 
interrupted by the opening of the door. 

" Hulloa, dear boy I I^e found my way up here by myaeUL 
Busy, as usual, I see !** cried a cheery voice as the door slowly 
opened, and Geoffrey looking up saw it was his friend the 
Count, well groomed and fashionably attired in dossy silk hat» 
perfect-fitting frock coat, and varnished boots. He called venr 
frequently upon Engleheart, and had long ago placed himseU 
on exceUent terms with the messengers and doorkeepers, who 
looked upon him as a most cenerous visitor. 

"Oh, how are yon?" Engleheart exdaimed, rising and 
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•hakidg his baud. " You mast really forgive me. Count, but I 
quite forgot my appointment with you to-day.'* 

" Oh, don't let me disturb you, pray, ill have a glance at 
the paper till you've finished," and casting himself into a chair 
near the window lie took up the Tinus and was soon absorbed 
in It 

A quarter of sn hour went by in silence, while Engleheart 
wrote on, calmly unconscious that there was a small rent in 
the newspaper the Count wss reading, and that through it he 
could plaimy see each word of the treaty as it was transcribed 
from toe secret code and written down in plain English. 

" Will you excuse me for ten minutes ? Geoffrey exclaimed 
presently. " The Cabinet Council is sitting, and I have to run 
over to see Lord Stanbury for a moment After I return I 
must make another copy of this paper, snd then I shall be free." 

The County casting the newspaper wearily aside, glanced at 
his watch. 

'^ ItTs half-past one," he said. " You'll be another half-hour,- 
if not more. After all, I really think, old fellow. 111 go on 
down to Hurlingham. I arranged to meet the Vaynes at two 
o'clock." 

" All right 111 run down in a cab as soon as I can get 
away," answered Englehesrt 

"Good. Come on as soon as you can. Violet will be 
expecting you, you know." 

"Of course I shall," replied his unsuspicious friend, and 
they shook liands, after which the Count put on his hat and 
sauoUrred jauntily out 

In Parliament Street he jumped into his phaeton, but 
in&t^'ail of driving to Hurlingham gave his man orders to pro- 
ceed with all 8p<^ to the Geueral Post Office, St Martin's-le- 
Grand. Within half an hour from the time he had shaken the 
hofid of his unsuspecting friend, a message in code — to all 
intents and purposes a commercial despatch — was on its way 
to • Herr Brandt, 116 Friedrich Strasse, Berlin." 

That message contained an exact transcript of the secret 
treaty 1 
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Almost immediately after the Coant had left, Geoffrey 
made a discovery. From the floor he picked up a small gold 
pencil-case which he knew belonged to von Beilstein. 

Engleheart was sorely puzzled to know why the Count 
should require a pencil if not to write, and it momentarily 
flashed across his mind that he might have copied portions of 
the treatv. But the next minute be dismissed the suspicion as 
ungrounded and preposterous, and placing the pencU in his 
pocket went in search of Lord Stanbury. 

It was only the statement he r^ in the Feojiit later, 
alleging treachery at the Foreign Office, that recalled the in- 
cident to his mind. Then the horrible truth dawned unon 
him. He saw how probable it was that he had been tricked. 

He knew that the mine was already laid ; that the only 
thins that had prevented an explosion that would shake the 
whole world had been the absence of definite knowledge as to 
the exact terms of the alliance between England, Germany, 
Italy, and Austria. 
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CHAPTER T. 

BOHBARDMBMT OT HIWHATDT. 

T Bea the night was dark and moonless. A thkk 
V^ mist hang near the land. Tha Coastguard and 
Artillery on our southern and eastern shorn 



spent a terribly anxions time, peering from 



^V-.j'^^i.'^ spent a temoiy anxions time, peering irom 
^ rJl^ '"^ points of vantage out into tlie caTemona 
■• '^'^■^ ■ darkness where no light glimmered. The 
Harbour Defence Flotilla was in readiness, ana under the black 
cliffb sentinels kept watch with every nerve strained to iti 
highest tension, (or the safety of England now depended upon 
their alertnesa. The great waves crashed and roared, tnd the 
mist, obscuring the light of vessels passing up and down the 
Channel, seemed to grow more dense as the hours wors on. 

In the midst of the feverish excitement that had spraad 
everywhere throughout the length and breadth of the land, tha 
troops were, a couple of hours siter the receipt of the alarming 
news in London, already being mobilised and on their way 
south and east by special trains. Men, arms, ammunition, and 
stores were hurried forward to repel attack, and in tha War 
OfBca and Admiralty, where the stafTs had been suddenly called 
together, the greatest activity prevailed. Messagea had beea 
flashed along the wires in every direction giving oideia to 
mobilise and concentrate at certain points, and these instra> 
tions were bein» obeyed with that promptness for which British 
aoldiera and sailors are proverbial 

Tet the high officials at the War Office looked gntTt^ 
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aod although aflTecting unconcern, now and then whispered 
ominously together. They knew that the situation was critical 
An immediate and adequate naval defence was just possible, 
bat the Channel Squadron was manoeuvring off the Irish coasts 
and both the Coastguard Squadron and the Steam Reserve at 
the home ports were very weak. It was to our land army that 
we had to trust, and they were divided in opinion ts to the 
possibility to mobilise a sufficient force in time to bar the 
advance. 

Militaxy experts did not overlook the fact that to Dunkirk, 
Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, F<!*camp, Havre, Honfleur, and Cher- 
bourg ran excellent lines of railway, with ample rolling-stock, 
all Government property, and at the beck and call of the 
French War Minister. In the various ports there was adequate 
wharf accommodation and plenty of steam tonnace. From 
the brief official despatches received from Paris before the 
cuttinff of the wires, it was apparent that the French War 
Office had laid its plans with much forethought and cunning,^ 
and had provided against any eoniretempi. An iruij of 
carpenters and engineers had been put to work in the ports 
to alter the fittings of such of the merchant steamers as were 
destined to C'»nvey horses, and these fittings, prepared before- 
hand, were already in position. Four army corps had for 
several weeks been manceuvrinjD[ in Normandy, so that the 
Hcset vists liad become Accustomed to their work, and in excellent 
^-'O'lition for war; therefore these facts, coupled with the 
ttron;; sup{>ort certain to be rendered by the warships of 
the T«ar, led experts to regard the outlook as exceedingly 
glonmy. 

For years military and naval men had discussed the 
o« abilities of invasion, hailed over controversial points, but 
iAj never arrived at any definite opinion as to the possibility 
cf an enemy's mccess. Now, however, the defences of the 
country were to be tested. 

(MiT great Empire was at stake. 

Die power of steam to cause rapid transit by land and rea, 
the uncertainty of the place of disembarkment, and the great 
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weight of modem naval artillery, combined to render the 
defences of England on the coast itself most uncertain and 
hazardous, and to cause erave doubts to arise in the minds of 
those who at that critic^ moment were directing the forward 
movement of the forces. 

The British public, whose national patriotism found vent in 
expressions of confidence in the Begular Army and Volunteen^ 
were ignorant of the facts. They knew that two great Powers 
had combined to crush our island stronghold, and were eager 
that hostilities should commence in oixler Uiat the enemy 
should be taught a severe lesson for their presumption. 

They, however, knew nothing of the plain truth, that 
although the 1st Army Corps at Aldershot would be ready 
to move at a few hours' notice, yet it was hopeless to try and 
prevent the disembarkation of the French army corps along 
a long line of unprotected coast by the action of a land force 
only one-third of their strength. 

So, by the water's edge, the lonely posts were kept through 
the night by patient, keen-sighted sentinels, ready at any 
moment to raise the alarm. But the dense mist that overhung 
everything was tantalising, hiding friend and foe alike, and no 
sound could be heard above the heavy roar of the waters as 
they rolled in over the rocks. 

London, infuriated, enthusiastic, turbulent, knew no deep 
that night The excitement was at fever-heat At last^'aoon 
after daybreak, there came the first news of the enemy. A 
number of warships had suddenly appeiu^ through the ifog ott 
the Sussex coast, and had lost no time in asserting Uieir 
presence and demanding a large sum from the Mayor of 
Newhaven. 

The French first-class battery cruiser Ta^ the JMvoilaiiam, 
the Pothuati, the ArUhuu and others, finding that their demuid 
was unheeded, at once commenced shelling the town. AlQiough 
oar Coastguard Squadron and first-class Steam Beserve had 
mobilised, vet they had received orders and sailed away no one 
knew whither. The forts replied vigorously, but the fire of the 
enemy in half an hour had wrought terrible havoc both in the 
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town and in the forts, where several of die guns had been 
rendered naelesa and a number of men had been killcMl 
Uoatilitiet had commenced. 

Never daring the century had such scenes been witnessed 
in the streets of London as on that memorable Sunday 
morning. The metropolis was thrilled 

Dawn was spreadmg, saflron tints were in the sky herald- 
ing the sun's coming Yet Begent Street, Piccadilly, and the 
Strand, usually entirely deserted at that hour on a Sabbath 
morning, were crowded as if it were midday. 

Everywhere there was excitement Crowds waited in front 
of the newspaper offices in Fleet Street^ boys with strident 
voices sold the latest editions of the papers, men continued 
their snatches of patriotic baUads, while women were blanched 
and scared, and cnildren clung to their mothers' skirts timidly, 
vaguely fearing an unknown terror. 

The shadow of coming events was black and dim, like a 
funeral palL The fate of our Empiro hung upon a thread. 

Twenty-four hours ago England was smiling, content in the 
conBdence of its perfect safety and immunity from invasion; 
yet all the horrors of war had, with a startling, apMlling 
8UfJdennei«, fallen and bewildered it The booming of Frencn 
cannon at Newhaven formed the last salute of many a brave 
Kriton who fell shattered and lifeless. 

At the sun rose crimson from the grey misty sea, the work 
of destruction increased in vigour. From the turrets of the 
floating monsters smoke and flame poured forth in continuous 
volume, while shot and shell were hurled into the town of 
Newhaven, which, it was apparent, was the centra of the 
enemy's attack, and where, owinc to the deepening of the 
harl^ur, troops could effect a landing under cover of the fire 
from the ironclads. 

Frightful havoc was wrought by the shells among the 
hou^os of the little town, and one falling on board the Brighton 
Railway Company's mail steamer Paris, lying alongside the 
ttition quay, set her on fire. In hsK an hour railway station 
and quays were blazing furiously, while the flames leaped up 
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about the ship, wrapping themselves about the two white 
fuunels and darting from every porthola 

The Custom House opposite quickly ignited, and the in- 
flammable nature of its contents caused the fire to assume 
enormous proportions. Meanwhile the bombardment was 
kept up, the forts on shore still replying with rq;ularity, 
steadiness, and precision, and the armoured coast train of the 
1st Sussex Artillery Volunteers, under Captain Brigden, render- 
ing excellent service. In one of the forts a man was standing 
in front of a small camera-obscura, on the glass of which were 
a number of mysterious marka This glass reflected the water 
and the ships ; and as he stood by calmly with his hand upon 
a keyboard, he watched the reflections of the hostile veuels 
moving backwards and forwards over the glass. Suddenly 
he saw a French gunboat^ after a sexies of smartly-executed 
manoeuvres, steaming straight over one of the marks, and, 
quick as lightning, his finger pressed one of the electrio keys. 
A terrific explosion followed, and a column of green water diet 
up at the same instant The gunboat Lavd had been suddenly 
blown almost out of the water bv a submarine mine I Broken 
portions of her black hull turned over and sank, and mangled 
remains of what a second before had been a crew of enthusitftie 
Frenchmen floated for a few moments on the surface, then dis- 
appeared Not a soul on board escaped. 

Along the telegraph line from the signal-station on Beacfay 
Head news of the blowing up of the enemy's gunboat was 
flashed to London, and when, an hour later, it appeared in 
the newspapers, the people went half road with excitement 
Alas, how they miscalculated the relative strength of the 
opposing forces i 

They were unaware that our Channel Fleet, our Coastguard 
Squadron, and our Itcserve were steaming away, leaving onr 
southern shores praeticalljf unproUded I 
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LAKDIHO Of TBI f REHCH V 8U8SEX. 

HB Briton ia» alas I too prone to nndenate 
adversary. It is this national egotism, this 
fatal over-confidencey that has led to most of 
the reverses we have sustained in recent warai 
The popular helief that one Briton is as good 
as half a dozen foreigners, is a fallacy Which 
ought to be at once expunged from the minds of every one- 
The improved and altered conditions under which international 
I hostilities are carried on nowadays scarcely even admit of 
a hand-to-hand encouoter, and the engines of destruction 
'lesigned by other European Powers being quite as perfect a$ 
our onn, tact aud cunniDg have now takeu the place of pluck 
.in<l {•crsevcrance. Tlie strong arm avails but little iu modem 
warfare , strategy is everything. 

Into Bri^^htoo, an hour after dawn, the enemy's vessels 
were pouring volley after volley of deadly missiles. A party 
h.id landed from the French flagship, and, summoninff Uie 
S^Iavor, had demanded a million pounds. This not being forth- 
ccTniug, they had commenced shelling the town. Tlie fire was, 
fur the most pirt, directed against the long line of shops and 
rivAte residences in King's h'oaJ and at Hove, and iu half an 
i^'UT over a hundretl houses had been demolishe<L The palatial 
II<* t^l Mt'tro}irjIe strod a creat gaunt ruin. Sliells bad earned 
br^ portions of the noble building away, and a part of the 
nun had caught fire and was burning unchecked, threatening 
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to consume the whole. Church steeples had been knocked 
over like ninepins, and explosive missiles dropped in the centre 
of the town every moment, sweeping the streets with deadly 
effect The enemy met with little or no opposition. Oar 
first line of defence, our Navy, was missing I The Admiral^ 
were unaware of the whereabouts of three whole Fleets that 
had mobilised, and the ships remaining in the Channel, exclusive 
of the Harbour Defence Flotilla, were practically useless. 

At Eastbourne, likewise, where a similar demand had been 
made, shot fell thick as hail, and shells played fearful havoe 
with the handsome boarding-houses and hotels that line the 
sea front From the redoubt, the Wish Tower, and a battery 
on the higher ground towards Beachy Head, as well as a num* 
ber of other hastily constructed earthworks, a reply was made 
to the enemy's fire, and the guns in the antiquated martello 
towers, placed at intervals along the beach, now and then 
sent a shot towards the vessels. But such an attempt to keep 
the great ironclads at bay was absurdly futile. One after ^^ y 

another shells from the monster guns jDf the Russian sliip i/ - i ' 
Pjotr Velikij, and the armoured cruisers CUrzog Edivbuinleij^ 
Krejur, and Najezdnik, crashed into these out-of-date coast 
defences, and effectually silenced them. In Eastbourne itself 
the damage wrought was enormous. Every moment shells fell 
and exploded in Terminus and Seaside Boads, while the 
aristocratic suburb of Upperton, built on the hill behind the 
town, was exposed to and bore the full brunt of the fray. 
The fine modem Queen Anne and Elizabethan residences were 
soon mere heaps of burning debria Every moment houses 
fell, burying their occupants, and those people who rushed out 
into the roads for safety were, for the most part, either over- 
whelmed by debris, or had their limbs shattered by flying 
pieces of shell 

The situation was awfuL The incessant thunder of cannon, 
the screaming of shells whizzing through the air, to burst a 
moment later and send a dozen or more persons to an untimely 
grave, the crash of falling walls, the clouds of smoke and dust^ 
and the blazing of ignited wreckage, combined to produce a 
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be tr^nfported to great diitincet Itta had the eSstX cf ;v> 
pcrtionatelr mcreasing nnmben. Aa a resclt of ihk; -risk 
the exception of oar own island, Eorope vaa anaed Vs^ iktt 
teeth. Yet a mobilisation arrangezzient that vaa fa:L2tT ax#l 
not clearly understood by officers or men, was the caaK <i 
the enemy being allowed to land. It is remarkable that tbe 
mihtary authorities had not acted npoo the o&e prli*trpSe 
ftd milted on every side, namely, that the only effects re deieaoi 
cr&«:ns of attack. The attack, to sncceed, should hare baa 
luiden and opportane, and the Army sboald hare bws so 
or^nised tliat on the occnnence of war a force of adeqoau 
strength would hare been at once available. 

In a word, we missed oar chance to secure this inestixnaUe 
advantage afforded by the power of striking the first blow. 
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There was an old and true saying, that " England's best 
bulwarks were her wooden walla" They are no loufl;er wooden, 
but it still remains an admitted fact that England s strongest 
bulwarks should be her Navy, and that any other nation may 
be possessed of an equally good one ; also that our best bulwark 
should be equal to, or approach, the fighting power of the 
bulwarks owned by any two possible hostue nations. 

To be strong is to stave off war; to be weak is to invite 
attack. It was our policy of laissezfaire^ a weak Navy and an 
Army bound up with red tape, that caused this disastione 
invasion of Eneland. Had our Fleet been sufScient for its work» 
invasion would have remained a threat^ and nothing more. 
Our Navy was not only our first, but our last line of defence 
from an Imperial point of view ; for, as a writer in the Armjf 
and Navy OazdU pointed out in 1893, it was equally manifest 
and unquestionable that without land forces to act as Uie 
spearhead to the Navy's over-sea shaft, the offensive tactics ao 
essential to a thorough statesmanlike defensive policy could 
not be carried out. Asain, the mobility and efficiency of our 
Regular Army should have been such that the victory of our 
Fleet could be speedily and vigorously followed by decisive 
blows on the enemy's territoiy. 

Already the news of the landing of the enemy had — bemdes 
causing a thrill such as had never before been known in oar 
" tight little island " — ^produced its effect upon the price of food 
in London as elsewhere. In England we had only five daysT 
bread-stuffs, and as the majority of our supplies came ftom 
Russia the price of bread trebled within twelve hours, and the 
ordinary necessaries of life were proportionately dearer. 

But the dice had been thrown, and the sixes lay with 
Moloch. 




CHAPTEB VIL 

BOMB oirrBAon nr london. 

|N that nerer-to-be-foigotten Sundaj, scenes were 
witnessed in the metropolis wliich were of the 
most disgrtcefal character. The teeming citj, 
from dawn till midnight, was in a feverish 
tnrmoiU the throngs in its streets discussing 
' the probable turn of aflairs, singing patriotic 
•onga, and giviog Tent to utterances of heroic intentions inter- 
•pened with rnneb horse plar. 

In Trafalgar Square, the hub of London, a mass meeting of 
Anarchists and Socialists was held, at which the Government 
and military authorities were loudly denounced for what was 
termed their criminal apathy to the interests and welfare of 
the nation. The Government, it was contended, had betrayed 
the country by allowing the secret of the German alliance to 
fall into the hands of its enemies, and the Ministers, adiudged 
unworthy the confidence of the nation, were by the resolutions 
adopted called upon to resign immediately. The crisis was an 
excuse for Anarchism to vent its grievances against law and 
order, and, unshackled, it had spread with rapidity through 
the Ir^n^th and breadth of the land. In "The Si^uare" the 
sciirlet flag and the Cap of Liberty were everywhere in 
evidence, and, notwithstanding the presence of the police, the 
leaders of Anarchy openly advocated outrage, inceudinrisro, 
and murder. At length the police resolved to interfere, and 
this was the signal for a terrible uprising. The huge mob^ 
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which in the mellow sunset filled the great Square and 
blocked all its approaches, became a seething, surging mass 
of struggling humanity. The attack by the police, who were 
ordered to disperse them, only incensed them further against 
the authorities, whom they blamed for the catastrophe that 
had befallen our country. Angry and desperate they fought 
with the police, using both revolvers and knives. 

The scene was terrible. The scum of the metropolis had 
congregated to wage war against their own compatriots whom 
they classed among enemies,- and for an hour in the precincts 
of the Square the struggle was for life. Dozens of constables 
were shot dead, hundreds of Anarchists and Socialists received 
wounds from batons, many succumbing to their injuries, or 
being trampled to death by the dense n^ob. It was a repeti- 
tion of that historic day known as " Bloody Sunday," only the 
fight was more desperate and the consequences far worse, and 
such as would disgrace any civilised city. 

Before sundown the police had been van<}uished ; and as 110 
soldiers could be spared, Anardiism ran not in the Strand, 
Pall Mall, St Martin's Lane, Northumberland Avenue, and 
Parliament Street Pale, determined men, with faces covered 
with blood, and others with their clothes in shreds, shouted 
hoarse cries of victory, as, headed by a torn red flag, Uiej 
rushed into Pall Mali and commenced breaking down the 
shutters of shops and looting them. Men were knocked down 
and murdered, and the rioters, freed from all restraint^ com- 
menced sacking all establishments where it was expected spoil 
could be obtained. At one bank in Pall Mall they succeeded, 
after some difficulty, in breakii^ open the strong room 
explosives, and some forty or fifty of the rebels with 
greediness shared the gold and notes they stole. 

At the Strand corner of the Square a squad of police was being 
formed, in order to co-operate with some reinforcements which 
were arriving, when suddenly there was a terrific explosion. 

A bomb filled with picric acid had been thrown by an 
Anarchist, and when the smoke cleared, the shattered remains 
of thirty-four constables lay strewn upon the roadway I 
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TbU was bat the first of a series of dastardly outrages. 
The advice of the Anarchist leaders in their inflamumtory 
qieeches bad been acted upon, and in half an hour a number 
of bomb explosions had occurred in the vicinity, each doing 
enormous damace, and killing numbers of innocent persons. 
After the petard had been thrown in Trafalgar Square a loud 
explosion was almost immediately afterwards heard in Parlia- 
ment Street, and it was soon known that a too successful 
attempt had been made to blow up the Premier's official 
residence in Downing Street The programme of the outrages 
had apparently been oi^ganised, for almost before the truth was 
known another even more disastrous explosion occurred in the 
vestibole of the War Office in Pall Mall, which wrecked the 
krwer part of the building, and blew to atoms the sentry on 
dnty, and killed a number of clerks who were busy at their 
impoMrtant daties in the apartments on the sround floor. 

ThroDsfa Pdl Mall and along Whitehall the mob ran, 
cfying ''Down with the Government! Kill the traitors I 
Kill them!" About three thousand of the more lawless, 
liaving looted a number of shops, rushed to the Houses of 
Parliament, arriving there just in time to witness the frightful 
havoc caused by the explosion of two terribly powerful bombs 
th it had been placed in St. Stephen's Hall and in Westminster 
Abbey. 

A Miction of the exultant rioters had gained access to the 
National Uallery, where they carried on ruthless destruction 
among the priceless paintings there. Dozens of beautiful 
works wore slashed with knives, others were torn down, and 
m;iny, cut from their frames, were flung to the howling crowd 
ouUidc. Suddenly some one screame<l, " What do we want with 
Art ? Rum down the usekss palace I Burn it I Bum it 1 " 

This cry was taken up by thousands of throats, and on 
evi-rr hand the rebels inside the building were urged to set fire 
tr> it Intoxicated with success, niaddeoed by anger at the 
action of the jK)lice, and confident that they had gained a 
sipial victory over the law, they piled together a number of 
historic paintings in one of the room.^, nnd then ignited thenv 
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The flames leaped to the ceiling, spread to the woodwork, and 
thence, with appalling rapidity, to the other apartments. The 
windows cracked, and clouds of smoke and tongues of fire 
belched forth from them. 

It had now grown dusk. The furious, demoniacal rabble 
surging in the Square set up loud, prolonged cheering when 
they saw the long dark building burning. In delight thej 
paused in their work of destruction, watchinff the flames 
growing brighter as they burst through the roof, licking the 
central dome; and while Uie timber crackled and the flre roared, 
casting a lurid glare upon the tall buildings round and lightisff 
up the imposing facade of the Grand Hotel, they Peered 
vociferously and sang the " Marseillaise'' until the smoke half 
choked them and their throats grew hoarsa 

These denizens of the slums, these criminal crusaders against 
the law, were not yet satiat^ by their wild reckless orgies. 
Unchecked, they had run riot up and down the Strand, and 
there was scarcely a man among them who had not in his 
pocket some of the spoils from jewellers' or from banksi 
In the glare of the flames the white .bloodstained faces wore a 
determined expression as they stood collecting their ener^es 
for some other atrocious outrage against their s(^called enemies^ 
thericL 

At the first menace of excesses, dwellers in the locality had 
left their houses and fled headlong for safety to other parts of 
the city. The majority escaped, but many fell into the hands 
of the rioters, and were treated with scant humanitr. Men and 
women were struck down and robbed, even strangled or shot if 
they resisted. The scene was frightfid — a teniUe realisaUon 
of Anarchist prophecies that had rendered the authoritiee 
absolutely helpless. On the one hand, an enemy had landed oq 
our shores with every chance of a successful march to London, 
while on the other the revolutionary spirit had broken out 
unmistakably amons the criminal class, and lawlessness and 
murder wei-e everywnere rif& 

The homes of the people were threatened by double disaster 
—by the attack of both enemy and "friend." The terriUe 
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bomb outrages and their appalling results had completely 
disorganised the police, and nitnough reiuforceroents haa been 
telegmphed for from every division in London, the number of 
men mustered at ScoUand Yard was not yet suflicient to deal 
effectually with tlie irate and rapidly increasing mob. 

As evening wore on the scenes in the streets around the 
Square were terribla Pall Mall was congested by the angry 
mob who were wrecking the clubs, when suddenly the exultant 
cries were succeeded by terrified shrieks mingled with fierce 
oathiL Each man fought with his neighbour, and many men 
and women, crushed against iron railings, stood half suffocated 
and lielplessL The National Gallery was burning fiercely, flames 
from the gMt burning pile shot high in the air, illuminat- 
ing eyerythiug with their flood of crimson light, and the wind, 
Mowing down the crowded thoroughfare, carried smoke, sparks, 
and heat with it 

Distant shrieks were heard in the direction of the Square, 
and tuddenlr the crowd surged wildly forward Gaol-birds 
from the pnrUeus of Drury Lane robbed those who had valuables 
or money upon them, and committed brutal assaults upon the 
unprotectedL A moment later, however, there was a flash, and 
the deafening sound of firearms at close quarters was followed 
by the horrified shrieks of the yelling mub. Again and again 
the sound was repeated. Around them bullets whistled, and 
men and women fell forward dead and wouuded with terrible 
curses ufion their lipa 

Tlie 10th Hussars had just arrived from Hoanslow, and 
having received hurried orders to clear away the rioters, were 
ahootin^ them down like dogs, without mercy. On eveiy hand 
cries of sgony and despair rose above the tumult Then a 
Alienee folluwe<l, for the street was thickly strewn with corpses. 




CHAPTEK VIII 

rATEFUL DATS FOB THI 0U> FLAa 

CL0UDTinoot)le5smgbt,withtKU8ty wind which 
now and then swept the tops of the forest trees, 
CftosiDg the leaves to surge like a summer sea. 
Withered branches creaked and groaned, 
snd a dog howled disraelly down in Flimwell 
village, half a mile away. Leaning with his 
back against the gnarled trunk of a nant coK on the 
edge of the forest, his ears alert for the slightest sound, his 
hand upon his loaded ma;;azine rifle, Geoffrey Engleheatt stood 
ou outpost duty. Dressed in a rough shooting suit, with a deer- 
stalker hat and an improvised kit strapped upon his back, bo 
was half hidden by the tall bracken. Standing motionless in 
the deep shadow, with his eyes fixed upon the wide stretch of 
sloping meadows, he waited, ready, at the slightest appearance 
of the enemy's scouts, to raise the alarm and call to arms those 
who were sleeping in the forest after their day's march. 

The City Civilian Volunteer Battalion which he had joined 
was on its way to take part in the conflict, which every one 
knew would he desperate. Under the command of Mfgor 
Mansford, an experienced elderly officer who had long since 
retired from the Lancashire Regiment, but who had at once 
volunteered to lead the battalion of young pstriots, they had 
left London by train for Maidstone, whence tliey marched by 
way of Linton, Mardcn, and Goudhurst to Frith Wood, where 
they had bivouacked for the night on the Sussex border. 
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It was known that Rossian 8CouU had succeeded in getting 
far as Wadburst, and it was expected that one of the French 
reconnoitring parties mnst^ in their circuitous surver^ pass the 
border of the wood on their way back to their o?ni linesi Up 
to the present they had been practically unmolested. The 
Britbh army was now mobilised, and Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire were oTerrun with soldiers^ Every household gave men 
aocommodation voluntarily, every hostelry, from the aristo- 
cratic hotels of the watering-places to the unassuming Bed 
lioDS of the villages, was full of Britain's brave defenders^ 
The echoes of old-world village streets of thatched houses with 
quaint gables were awakened night and day by the rumblinff 
of htMxy artUlery, the shouts of the drivers as they urged 
akmg their teams, and the rattle of ammuuition carts and of 
ambulance waggons, while on every high road leading south 
battalions were on the march, and eager to come within fight- 
ing ranoe of the audacious foreigners^ 

At irst tlie peaceful people of the villages gazed, wondered, 
and admired, thinking some manoeuvres were about to take 

See— tar ndlitary manoeuvres always improve village trade. 
t tliey were very quickly disillusioned wlien they kuew the 
truth — that the enemy was actually at their doors, that the 
grey -coated masses of the Russian legions were lying like packs 
of wolves in the undulating country between Heathfield, Etch- 
ingham, and the sea — they were panic-stricken and appalled. 
They watched the stream of redcoats passing their doors, 
cheering them, while those who were tlieir guests were treated 
to the Ijcst fare their hosts could provide. 

Tommy Atkins was now the idol of Uie hour. 
Apparently the enemy, having established themselves, were 
by no means anxious to advance with undue haste. Havins 
laiidoi], they were, it was a5ccrtaincd, awaiting the arrival (rf 
fQrth<'r reinforcements and armaments from both Powers; but 
nothing definite was known of this, except some mesCTe details 
that had filtered through the American cables, all direct tele- 
(;nphic communication with the Continent having now been 
cut oA 
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Alas 1 Moloch had grinned. He had sharpened his sickle 
for the terrible carnage that was to spread through Albion's 
peaceful land. 

Terrible was the panic that the invasion had produced in 
the North. 

Food had risen to exorbitant prices. In the great mana- 
facturing centres the toiling millions were alr^y feelinff 
the pinch of starvation, for with bread at ninepence a smafi 
loaf, meat at a prohibitive figure, and the factories stopped, 
they were compelled to remain with empty stomachs and idle 
hands. 

Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, and the 
larger towns presented a eloomy, sorry aspect Business was 
suspended, the majority of the shops were closed, the banks 
barred and bolted, and the only establishments where any 
trade flourished were the taverns and music halla These 
were crowded. Drink flowed, gold jingled, and the laughter 
at wild jest or the thunder of applause which greeted dancing 
girls and comic vocalists was still as hearty as of old. Every- 
where there was a sordid craving for amusement which was a 
reflex of the war fever. The people made merry, for ere long 
they micht be cut down by a foeman's steeL 

Bestless impatience thrilled the community from castle to 
cottage, intensified by the vain damourings of Anarchist 
mobs in the greater towns. As in London, these shock-headed 
agitators held high revel, protesting against eveiything and 
everybody — now railing, now threatening, but always muster- 
ing converts to their harebrained doctrines. In Manchester 
they were particularly strons. A number of serious riots had 
occurred in Deansgate and in Market Street The mob 
wrecked the Queen's Hotel, smashed numbers of windows in 
Lewis's great emporium, looted the Ouardian oflice, and set fire 
to the Town Hall A portion of the latter only was bomed. 
the fire brigade managing to subdue the flames before any veij 
serious damage was occasioned. Although the police made 
hundreds of arrests, and the stipendiary sat from early morn- 
ing until late at night, Anarchist demonstrations were held 
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every e%'eiiing in the city and suburbs, alwajrs resulting in 
pillage, incendiarism, and not unfrequently in murder. In 
Ktey, money-making Stockport, in grimy Salford, in smoky 
Pendleton, and even in aristocratic Eagles, these demonstrations 
were held, and the self-styled "soldiers of the social revolution" 
marched over the granite roads, headed by a dirty scarlet flag, 
bounding down the Government, and cryins shame upon them 
for the apathy with which they had regarded the presence of 
the beuued Caucasian Tcherkesses of the Wliite Ttor. 

The kingdom was in wild turmoil, for horror hesped 
upon horror. Outrages that commenced in London were re- 
peated with appalling frequency in the great towns in the 
provinoesL An attempt had been made to assassinate the 
lYemier while speaking in the Town Hall, Birmingham, the 
bomb which was thrown having killed two hard-working 
reporters who were writing near; but the Prime Minister, 
who seemed to lead a charmed existence, escaped without a 
acratcb. 

In Liverpool, where feeling against the War Office ran 
high, there were several explosions, two of which occurred in 
Bold Street, and were attended by loss of life, while a number 
of incendiary fires occurred at the docks. At Bradford the 
Town Hall was blown up, and the troops were compelled to 
hre on a huge mob of rioters, who, having assembled at 
Manniogham, were ndvancinp^ to loot the town. 

The cavalry barracks at York was the scene of a terrific 
i*\ Illusion, which killed three sentries and maimed twenty 
oth'-r soldiers ; while at Warwick Assizes, during the hearing 
of A munler trial, some unknown scoundrel threw a petard at 
thu* jud;;e, killing him instantly on the bench. 

Tlifse, however, were but few instances of the wild law- 
lessness and terrible anarchy that prevailed in Britain, for only 
the iiioit flagrant caMis of outrage were reported in the news- 
faiiers, their columns l>eing filled with the latest intelligence 
from the seat of uar. 

It twasi be said tliat over the bonier the people were more 
law-abiding. The Scotch, too canny to listen to the fiery 
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dccIanmtioDS of hoarse and shabtiy agitators^ preferred to tmsi 
to British phick and tlie strong arm of their brawny High^ 
landers. In Caledonia the seras of Anarchy fell on stony 
ground. 

In Northern and Midland towns, however^ the excitement 
increased hourly. It extended everywhere. From Ventncnr 
to the Pentlands, from Holyhead to Uie Humber^ from SciUr 
to the Nore, eveiy man and every woman existed in fearfnf- 
ncss of the crash Uiat was impending. 

It was now known throughout the breadth of our land 
that the Government policy was faidty, that War Office and 
Admiralty organisation was a rotten make-believe, and, worst 
of all, that what critics had long ago said as to the inadequacy 
of our naval defence, even with the ships built under the 
programme of 1894, had now, alas I proved to be true. 

The suspense was awfuL Those who were now livinff in 
the peaceful atmospheres of their homes, surrounded by neigh- 
bours and friends in the centre of a great town, and feeling a 
sense of security, might within a few days be shot dovm by 
French rifles, or mowed down brutally by gleaming Cossack 
sh'iishkus. The advance of the enemy was expected daily, 
hourly ; and the people in the North waited, staggered, breath- 
less, and terrified. Men eagerly scanned the newspapers; 
women pressed their children to their breasts. 

In the mining districts the shock hod not inspired the 
same amount of fear as at the ports and in the manufacturing 
centres. Possibly it was because work was still proceeding 
in the pits, and constant work prevents men from becoming 
restless, or troubling themselves about a nation's woes. Toilers 
who worked below Knew that foreign invaders had landed, and 
that the Militia and Volunteers had been called out, but they 
vaguely believed that» the seat of war being away down souw 
— a verv long distance in the imagination of most of them — 
everything would be over before they could be called upon, to 
take part in the stru<!gle. In any case coal and iron must be 
i;ot, tney argued, and while they had woik they had little 
time for uneasiness. Nevertheless, great numbers of stalwart 
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young miners enrolled themselves in the local VoluntGcr corps, 
and burned to avenge the aflront to their country and their 
•overeigiL 

Those were indeed fateful, ever-to-be-remembered days. 

Amid this weary, anxious watching, this constant dread 
of what might next occur, an item of news was circulated 
which cansM the greatest rejoicing everywhere. Intelligence 
readied New York, by cable from France, that Germany had 
combined with Enghmd against the Franco-Russian alliance, 
that her vast army had b^n mobilised, and that already the 
brave, well-drilled legions of the Emperor William had crossed 
the Votges, and paned the frontier into France. A sharp 
battle h^ been fought near Givet, and that, as well as sevenu 
other French frontier towns which fell in 1870, were again in 
tlie hands of the Gennana 

How different were German methods to Uiose of the 
BritishI 

With a perfect scheme of attack, every detail of which had 
been long tnought ont» and which worked without a hitch, the 
Kaiser^s forces were awaiting the word of command to march 
onward — to Paris. For years— ever since they taueht France 
that severe lesson in the last disastrous war — it had been the 
ambition of every German cavalryman to clink his spurs on 
the asplmlte of the Boulevards. Now they were aclunlly on 
their way towards their goal I 

The [lapers were full of these latest unexpected develop- 
ments, the details of which, necessarily meagre owing to the 
lack of direct coniinunication, were eagerly discussed. It was 
U-lieveil that Germany would, in addition to defending her 
Polish frontier snd attacking France, also send a naval squadron 
from Kiel to England. 

The Twir's spy had been foiled, and Russia and France now 
knew they had made a false move! Russia's rapid and decisive 
lanveinent was intended to prevent the si^^ning of the secret 
alliance, and to bar England nnd Germany from joining hands. 
T'Ui l.appily the sly machinations of the Count von Iksilstein, 
the rele«xso«l convict and adventurer, had in a measure failed. 
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for Germany had coDsidered it diplomatie to throw in her 
fortune with Great Britain in this desperate encounter. 

A feeling of thankfulness spread through the land. Never- 
theless, it was plain that if Germany intended to wield the 
double-handled sword of conquest in Frnxoe, she would have 
few troops to spare to send to JSngland. 

But those dark days, full of agonising suspense, dragsed 
on slowly. The Frenen well knew the imminent danger tnat 
threatened their own country, yet they could not possibly 
withdraw. Mad enthusiasts always I 

It must be war to the death, thev decided. The conflict 
could not be averted. So Britons unsneathed their steel, and 
held themselves in readiness for a fierce and desperate ftay. 

The invasion had indeed been planned by our enemies 
marvellous forethought and cunning. There was treachery in 
the Intelligeuce Department of the British Admiralty, fool 
treachery which placed our country at the mercy of the 
invader, and sacrificed thousands of lives. On the morning 
following the sudden Declaration of War, the officer in charge 
of the telegraph bureau at Whitehall, whose duty it had been 
to send the telegrams ordering the naval mobilisation, was 
found lying dead beside the tel^raph instrument — stabbed to 
the heart I Inquiries were made, and it was found that one 
of the clerks, a young Frenchman who had been taken on 
temporarily at a low salary, was missing. It was further 
discovered that the. murder bad been committed hours before^ 
immediately the Mobilisation Orders had been sent; further, 
that fictitious telegrams had been despatched cancelling them« 
and ordering the Channel Fleet away to the Mediterranean, 
the Coastguard Squadron to Land's End, and the first-class 
Reserve ships to proceed to the North of Scotland in search of 
the enemy I Thus, owing to these orders sent by the murderer, 
England was left unprotected. 

Innnediatoly the truth was known efforts were made to 
cancel the forged otders. But, alas I it was too late. Onr 
Fleets had already sailed I 




CHAPTEE- IX. 

OOCXT T05 BEILSTEI!! AT HOME. 

|ABL VON BEILSTEIN ut in liia omi com- 
fcTtable B&ddlebig-chnir, ia his chambers iu 
tlni Albanjr, lazily twisting a cigarette. 

On a table at his elbow was spread sheet 
3 1 9 of the Ordnance Survey llap of England, 
M'iiich embraced that part of Sussex where the 
eoemy wera encamped. With red and blue pencils lie had . 
been making mysUo marks upon it, and had at last laid it aside 
with a smile of satisfaction. 

"She thought she had me in her power," he muttered 
ominously to himself. "The wolf If she knew ever)-thing, 
she could make me crave again at her feet for mercy. 
Ilnppily she is in ignorance; therefore that trip to a more 
salubrious climato th.it I anticipated is for the present 
postponed. I have silenced her, and am still master of the 
stt:iat ion— still the agent of the Tsar!" Uttering a low 
laugh, lie gave his cigarette a final twist, and then regarded 
It critically. 

The door opened to admit his valet, GreveL 
"A mcss.ige from the EmUissy. The man is waiting," he 
■aid. 

His master openi^l the note which was handeJ to him, read 
it with conttacteii brows, and said — 

"Tell him that the n.stter hhall l« arranged as quickly ss 
pcasi b la." 
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" Xothiug elae ? " 

**yoiliing. I am kavii^ London^ and ahall not be back 
for a week — ^perbapa loimr. 

With a slight yawn he rose and passed into his dresaing- 
ixxmi, while his servant went to dehver his message to the 
luan in waiting. The nots had prodoced a marked effect npon 
the spy. It was an order ht>m his taskmasters in St Peters- 
burg. He knew it must be obeyed. Eveiy moment was of 
vital consequence in canying oat the very delicate mission 
intrusted to him, a mission which it would require all his tact 
and cunning to executa 

In a quarter of an hour he emeiged into his sitting-room 
again, so completely disguised that even hia most intimate 
acquaintances would have fdled to recognise him. Attired in 
rusty black, with clean shaven hce and walking with a 
scholarly stoop, he had transformed himself from the foppish 
man*about-town to a needy country parson, whose cheap boots 
were down at heel, and in the lappel of whose coat was displayed 
a piece of worn and faded blue. 

" Listen, Pierre," he said to his man» who entered at hia 
summons. " While I am away keep your eyes and ears opeiL 
If there is a shadow of suspicion in any quarter, bnm all my 
papei-s, send me warning through the Embassyt ctnd dear ont 
yourself without delay. Should matters assume a really 
dangerous aspect, you must get down to the Russian linear 
where they will pass you through, and put yon on board one 
of our ships.** 

" Has the Ministry at Petersburg promised us protection at 
last ? " 

" Yes ; we have nothing to fear. When the game is up 
amoug these lambs, we shall calmly go over to the other side 
and witness the futL" 

" In what direction are you now going?" 

" I don't know," replied the spy, as he unlocked a drawer 
in a small cabinet in a niche by the fireplace and took from 
it a long Circassian knife. Drawing the bright blade from its 
leathern sheath, he felt its keen double edge with his fingers. 
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It was like a razor. 

** A desperate errand— eh f " queried the valet^ with a grin, 
noticing how carefully the Count placed the murderous weapon 
in his inner pocket 

"Yes," he answered. "Desperate. A word sometimes 
means death." 

And the simple rural vicar strode out and down the stairs^ 
learing the crafty Pierre in wonderment 

" &h I " the latter exclaimed in disgust, when the receding 
footsteps had died away. " So you vainly imagine, my dear 
Karl, that you have your heel upon my neck, do you ? It is 
good for me that you don't give me credit for being a little 
more wideawake, otherwise you would see that you are raking 
the chestnuts from the fire for me. Bien I I am silent, docile, 
obedient; I merely wait for you to bum your fingers, then the 
whole of the money will be mine to enjoy, while you will be in 
the only land whone the Tsar does not require secret agents. 
Vain, avaricious fool I You^U 1$ in your grave I " 

Von Beilstein meanwhile sped along down the Haymarket • 
and Pall Mall to Whitehall The clock on the stone tower of 
the Hone Guards showed it was one o'clock, and, with appar- 
ently aimless puipose, he lounged about on the broad pave- 
ment outside Old Scotland Yard, immediately opposite the 
dark fai;ade of the Admiralty. Ilis hawk*s eye carefully 
scnitinised every single person of the busy throng entering or 
leaving the building. Tliere was great activity at the naval 
headquarters, and the courtyard was crowded with persons hurry- 
ing in and out Presently, after a short but vigilant watch, he 
turned quickly so as to be unol>sor>*cd, and moved slowly away. 

The cause of this sudden mana'uvrc was the apncarance of 
a well-dressed, dark-l^arded man of a>K)ut forty, hanng the 
ap}»eanince of a naval officer in mufti, who emerged hastily 
tTiiin the building with a handing in h\% hand, and crossed the 
courtvard to the kerb, where he stood looking up and down 
the thoroughfare. 

"My man!" exclaimed von IWilstein, under his breath. 
" He wants a caU I wonder where he's going ? ** 
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Five minutes later the naval olTieer was in a hansom, 
driving towards Westminster Bridge, while, at a little distance 
behind, the Tsar's agent was following in another conveyance. 
Once on the trail, the Count never left his quarry. Crossing 
the bridge, they drove on rapidly through the crowded, 
turbulent streets of South London to the Elephant and Castle, 
and thence down the Old Kent Hood to the New Cross Station 
of the South-Eastem Bailway. 

As a protest against the action of the Government, and in 
order to prevent the enemy from establishing direct oom- 
munication with London in case of British reverses, the lines 
from the metropolis to the south had been wrecked W the 
Anarchists. On the Chatham and Dover Bailway, Penge 
tunnel hod been blown up, on the Brighton line two bridges 
near Croydon had been similarly treated, and on the Soatb- 
Eastem four bridges in Botherhithe and Bermondsey had been 
broken np and rendered impassable by dynamite, while at 
Haysden, outside Tunbridge, the rails hod also been torn up 
for a considerable distance. Therefore traffic to the south 
from London termini had been suspended, and the few persons 
travelling were compelled to take trtdn at the stations in 
the remoter southern suburbs. 

As the unsuspecting officer stepped into the booking-office, 
his attention was not attracted by the quiet and seedy clergy- 
man who lounged near enough to overhear him purchase a 
first-class ticket for Deal When he had descended to Uie 

Slatform the spy obtained a third-class ticket to the same 
estination, and leisurely followed him. Travelling by the 
same train, they were compelled to alight at Haysden and 
walk over the wrecked permanent way into Tnnbndse, from 
which place they journeyed to Deal, arriving there about six 
o'clock. Throughout, it was apparent to the craf^ watcher 
that the man he was following was doing his utmost to escape 
observation, and this surmise was strengthened by his actions 
on arriving at the quaint old to¥m, now half ruined ; for, 
instead of ^oing to a first-class hotel, he walked on until be 
came to Middle Street, — a narrow little thoroughfare, redolmt 
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of fish, ninuing parallel with the sea, — and took up quarters at 
the Mariners' Best Inn. It was a low, old-fashioned little 
place, with sanded floors, a smoke-blackened taproom, a rickety 
time-inellowed bar, with a comfortable little parlour beyond. 

In this latter room, used in common by the guests, on the 
following day the visitor from London first met the shabby 
parson from Canterbury. The man from the Admiralty 
seemed in no mood for conversation; nevertheless, after a 
preliminary chat upon the prospect of the invasion, they ex- 
changed cards, and the vicar graduallv became confidential 
With a pious air he related how he had been to Canterbury to 
ccmdoct a revival mission which had turned out marvellously 
soccessf a1, crowds having to be turned away at every service, 
and bow be was now enjoying a week's vacation before return- 
ing to his poor but extensive parish in Hertfordshire. 

** I came to this inn, because I am bound to practise a most 

~ economy," be added. " I am charmed with it One sees 
so much character here in these rough toilers of the sea." 

"Yes," replied his friend, whose card bore the words 
" Commander Yerbery, B.N." "* Being a sailor myself, I prefer 
this homely little inn, with its fisher folk as customers, to a 
more pretentious and less comfortable establishment" 

" Arc you remaining here long ? " asked his clerical friend. 

• I — I really dun't know," answered the officer hesitatingly. 
" Posi'ibly a day or sa" 

The spy did not pursue the subject further, but conducted 
himself with an amiability which caused his fellow-traveller to 
regard him as "a real good fellow for a pai-son." Together 
they smoked the lung clays of the hostelry, they sat in the tap- 
room of an evening and conversed with the fishermen who 
con$n^egated thfie, snd frequently strolled along by the shore 
to Walmer, or tlirf>u;;h the fields to Cottingham Court Farm, 
or Sholden. Constantly, however, Commander Yerbery kept 
his eves seaward. Wus he apprehensive lest Russian ironclaiis 
shoufd return, and again bonilxird the little town ; or was he 
expecting some mysterious signal from some sliip in the 
Downs? 
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A DBATH DRAUGHT. 

N several occasions the spj had, with artful 
ingenuity, endeavoured to discover the object 
of Commander Yerbeiy's sojourn, but upon 
that point he preserved a silence that was 
impenetrable. In their wanderings about the 
town they saw on every side the havoc caused 
b^ the bombardment which had taken place three days pre- 
viously. Whole rows of houses facing the sea had been carried 
away by the enemy's shells, and the once handsome church spire 
was now a mere heap of smouldering debris. The barracks^ 
which had been one of the objects of attack, had suflfered most 
severely. Melinite had been projected into them, exploding 
with devastating effect, and demolishing the buildings, which 
fell like packs of cards. Afterwards, the enemy had sailed 
away, apparently thinking the strat^cal position of the place 
worthless. 

And all this had been brought about by this despicable 
villain— the man who had now wrapped himself in the ck)ak 
of sanctity, and who, beaming with well-feigned good fellow- 
ship, walked arm-in-arm with the man upon whom he was 
keeping the most vigilant observation! By night sleep 
scarcelv came to his eyes, but in his litUe room, with its dean 
old-fashioned dimity blinds and hangings, he lay awake,— 
scheming, planning, plotting, preparing for the master-stroke. 
One morning, after they had been there three day^ be 
5 
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stood alone in hU bedroom with the door closed. From his 
inner pocket he drew forth the keen Circassian blade that 
reposed there, and g^ized thoushtfully upon it 

"No* be muttered, suddenly rousing himself, as if a 
thought had suddenly occurred to him. "^ He is strong. He 
might shout, and then I should be causht like a rat in a trap." 

Beplacing the knife in his pocket, he took from his vest a 
tiny phial he always carried ; then, after noiselessly locking 
the door, he took from the same pocket a small cube of lump 
sugar. Standing by the window he uncorked the little bottle, 
and with steady hand allowed one single drop of the colour- 
leas liquid to escape and fall upon the su^, which quickly 
absorbed it, leavinR a small darkened stain. This sugar he 
placed in a lodced drawer to dry, and, putting away the phial, 
descended to join his companion. 

That niffht they were sitting together in the private parlour 
behind the bar, smoking and chattiug. It was an old-fasnioned, 
smoke-begrimed room, with low oak ceiling and high wainscot^ 
— a room in which many a seafarer had found rest and comfort 
after the toils and perils of the deep, a room in which many a 
stirring tale of the sea has been related, and in which one of 
our b^-known nautical writers has gathered materials for 
his stirring ocean romances. 

Although next the bar, there is no entrance on that side, 
neither is there any slass, therefore the apartment is entirely 
teclu<]ed from the public portion of the inn. At midnight the 
hearty Boniface and his wife and servant had retired, and the 
place was silent, but the oflicer and his fellow-guest still sat 
with their pipes. The parson, as became one who exhibited 
the blue pledge of temperance in his coat, sipped his coffee, 
while the other had whisky, lemon, and a small jug of hot 
water beside him. The spy had been using the sugar, and the 
basin was close to his hand. 

His companion presently made a movement to reach it, 
when the pleasant-spoken vicar took up the tongs quickly, 
saying— 

" Allow me to assist you. One lump f " 
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" Yes, thanks," replied the other, holding his glass for the 
small cube to be thrown in. Then he added the lemon, whisky, 
and hot water. Beilstein, betraying no excitement, continued 
the conversation, calmly refilled his pipe, and watched his 
companion sip the deadly potion. 

Karl von Beilstein had reduced poisoning to a fine art 

Not a muscle of his face contracted, though his keen eyes 
never left the other^s countenance. 

They talked on, the Commander apparently unaffected by 
the draught ; his friend smilingly complacent and confident 

Suddenly, without warning, the officer^s face grew ashen 
pale and serious. A violent tremor shook his stalwart frame. 

"I — I feel very strange," he cried, with difficulty. ''A 
most curious sensation has come over me — a- sensation as if — 
as if — ah ! heavens ! Help, help I — I — I can't breathe I * 

The mild-mannered pai^son jumped to his feet^ and stood 
before his friend, watching the hideous contortions of his face. 

** Assistance ! " his victim gasped, sinkinff inertly back in 
the high-backed Windsor arm-chair. ''Fetch me a doctor- 
quick. 

But the man addressed took no heed of the appeal He 
stood calmly by, contemplating with satisfaction his villainona 
work. 

" Can't you see — I'm ill ? " the dying man cried in a feeble, 
piteous voice. " My throat and head are burning. Qive me 
water — water!" 

Still the spy remained motionless. 

^ You — ^you refuse to assist me — you scoundrel I Ah I" be 
cried hoarsely, in dismay. ''Ah! I see it all now! Ocdl 
Yau^vcpoisoTiaimet'* 

With a frantic effort he half-raised himself in his chair, but 
fell back in a heap ; his arms hangiue helplessly at his side. 
His breath came and went in short hard gasps ; the death-ratlle 
was already in his throat, and with one long deep-drawn sigh 
the last breath left the body, and the light gradcudly died out 
of the aflonised face. 

Quioc as thought the Count unbuttoned the dead man's 
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coAt^ and searching hii pockets took out a laige white official 
enTelope bearing in the corner the blue stamp of the Admir- 
altf. It was addressed to ''Sir Michael Cnlme-SeTmour* 
AdmiFal commanding the Channel Squadron* and was 
marked « PriTate." 

* Oood I" ejaculated the spy, as he tore open the envelope. 
"I was not mistaken, after all I He was waiting until tna 
flagship came into the Downs to deliver it" 

The envdope contained a letter accompanied by a chart of 
the Sooth Coasts upon which were certain marks at intervals 
in red with minute directions, as well as a copj of the code of 
secret signals in which some slight alterations had latelj been 
madflL 

" What fortune 1 * cried the Count gleefuUj, after reading 
the note. " Their plans and the secret of their signals, too, are 
now oorsi The Embassy were correct in their surmise. 
With these the French and Russian ships will be able to act 
swiftly, and sweep the British from the sea. Now for London 
as quickly as possible, for the information will be absolutely 
invaloabM." 

Without a final glance at the corpse, huddled up in its 
chair, ho put on hit hat, and stealing noiselesslv from the 
house, set out in the moonlight to walk swiftly by way 
of Great Mongeham and Waldershare to Shepherd's Well 
station, whence he could get by train to London. 

The immense importance of these secret documents he had 
not overrated. Their possession would enable the Russian 
%l)ips to decipher many of the hitherto mysterious British 
lignala 

The spy had accomplished his mission? 
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CHAPTEB XL 

TUB HA8SACBS AT EA8TB0URHI. 

jOUBLY the most alarming reports were 
received at the War Office, and at newspaDer 
offices throughout the countiy, of the rapidly- 
increasing forces of the invaders^ who were still 
landins; in enormous numbers Vague rumours 
were cSso afloat of desperate encounters at sea 
between our Coastguard Squadron that had returned and the 
French and Bussian iixmclads. 

Nothing definite, however, was known. News travelled 
slowly, and was always unreliable. 

liobilisation was being hurried forward with all possible 
speed. Nevertheless, so sudden had been the descent of the 
enemy, that Eastbourne, Newhaven, and Seaford had already 
fallen into their hands. Into the half- wrecked town of Eastbourne 
regiment after raiment of Bussian infantir had been ponied 
bv the transports Samqjtd and Artelscik, while two r^mients 
of dragoons, one of Cossacks, and many machine-gun sectioiis 
had sSbo been landed, in addition to a quantify of IVenefa 
infantry from the other vessels. The streets of the usually 
clean, well-ordered town were strewn with the debris of fallen 
houses and shops that had been wrecked hj Bussian sheila. 
The Queen's Hotel at Splash Pointy with its tiers of verandahs 
and central spire, stood out a great gaunt blackened ruin. 

Along Terminus Boad the grey-coated hordes of the Great 
White Tsar looted the shops, and showed no quarter to those 
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who fell into their hands. The Grand Hotel, the Burlington, 
the Cavendish, and others, were quickly transformed into 
hanracks, as well as the half-ruiued Town Hall, and the Floral 
Hall at Devonshire Fiurk. 

Bobbery, outrage, and murder ran riot in the town, which 
onlj a few days before had been a fashionable health resort, 
crowded by aristocratic idlera Hundreds of unoffending 
persons had been killed by the merciless fire from the enemy's 
battleships, and hundreds more were being shot down in tiie 
streets for attempting a feeble resistanca The inhabitants, 
surrounded on all sides by the enemy, were powerless. 

The hufle guns of the ramyat Azova, the Itnperatcr Nieolai /., 
the I^oir Veliky, the Krtj$er, the Nqjezdnik, and others, had 
belched forth their death-dealing misailes with an effect that 

was appalling 

The thunder of cannon had ceased, but was now succeeded 
fay the sharp cracking of Russian rifles, as those who, desperately 
guarding tneir homes and their loved ones, and making a 
stand against the invaders, were shot down like dogs. A 
crowd of townspeople collected in the open space outside 
the railway station, prepared to bar the advance of the 
Russians towards the Old Town and Upperton. Alas I it was 
a forlorn hope for an unarmed mob to attempt sny such 
resistance. 

A Russian officer suddenly shouted a word of command that 
brought a company of infantry to the halt, facing the crowd. 
Another word and a hundred rifles were discharged. Again 
and again they flashed, and the volley was repeated until the 
streets were covered with dead and dying, and the few who 
were not struck turned and fled, leaving the invaders to 
advance unopposed. 

Horrible were the deeds committed that night. English 
homes were desecrated, mined, and burnetl. Babes were 
murdered before the eyes of their parents, many being impaled 
by gleaming Russian bayonets ; fathers were shot down in the 
presence of their wives and children, and sons were treated in 
a similar manner. 
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The massacre was frightful. Rain and desolation vere on 
every hand. 

The soldiers of the Tsar, savase and inhaman, showed no 
mercjT to the weak and unprotectecL They jeered and laughed 
at piteous appeal, and with fiendish brutality enjoyed the 
destruction wmch evexywhere they wrought 

Many a cold-blood^ murder was committed, many a brave 
Englishman fell beneath the heavy whirling sabres of Cir- 
cassian Cossacks, the bayonets of French infantry, or tlie 
deadly hail of machine suns. Battalion after battalion d the 
enemy, fierce and ruthless, clambered on over the d^ris lu 
Termius Boad, enthusiastic at finding their feet upon English 
soil The flames of the burning buildings in various parts 
of the town illuminated the place with- a bright red ^lare that 
fell upon dark bearded faces, in every line of miich was 
marked determination and fierce hostility. Landing near 
Longney Point, many of the battalions entered the town from 
the east, destroying all the property they came across on their 
line of advance, and, turning into Terminus Boad, then oon- 
tinned through XJpperton and out upon the road leading to 
Willingdon. 

The French forces, who came ashore close to Holywell, on 
the other side of the town, advanced direct over Warren Hfll, 
and struck due north towels Sheep Lands. 

At about a mile from the point where the road from Bast- 
dean crosses that to Jevington, the force encamped in a moat 
advantageous position upon Willingdon Hill, while the Bussaans 
who advanced direct over St Anthony's Hill, and thoae who 
marched through Eastbourne, united at a point on the Lewes 
Boad near Park Farm, and after occupying Willingdon village, 
took up a posdtion on the high ground that lies between it and 
Jevington. 

From a strategic point of view the positions of both fnoes 
were carefully chosen. The commanding oflBoers were evident]/ 
well acquainted with the district for while the French oooh 
manded Esstboume and a wide stretch of the Downs, the 
Bussiaus also had before them an extensive tract of ominliy 
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ezteodiog in the notth to Fol^tte, in the vest to the Fore 
Down ura liUlDgton, ud ia the east beyoad Willingdon over 
V t w t mj Levela to the m*. 

Donng the night powerful learch-lighta from the French 
ukd BnMJaa sbipi swept the ooast continually, illuminating the 
snrroaoding billi and lending additional light to the ruined and 
bomiog town. Before the sun rose, however, the majority of 
the inndii^ vessels had rounded Beachjr Head, and had 
ilKiwrf away at fall speed down ChanneL 

liijUgfat revealed the grim realities of war. It showed 
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Eastbourne with its tumdsomc buiUlin^s scorched and ruined, 
its ttTcets blocked by fallen walls, and trees which had once 
formed shady boulevnrls torn up and broken, its shops looted, 
its tall cliurch stc«plcs blown away, its railway station wrecked, 
and its people massacred. Alas ! tlicir life-blood was wet upon 
the Mvemeota. 

The French and Russian legions, ever incressinff, covered the 
hilli. The heavy guns of the French arlillery ana the lighter 
but more deadly timchine guns of the Russians had already been 
placed in position, and were awaiting the order to move north 
aod oommenoe the aasaolt on Ii>ndon. 
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It was too late I Nothing could now be done to improve the 
rotten state of our defences. The invasion had begun, and 
Britain, handicapped alike on land and on sea, must arm and 
fight to the deatn. 

67 Tuesday nighty three days after the Declaration of War, 
two French and hdf a Bussian army corps, amounting to 90,000 
oflBcers and men, with 10,000 horses and 1500 guns and 
waggons, had landed, in addition to which reinforcements con- 
stantly arrived from the French Channel and Russian Baltic 
ports, until the number of the enemy on English soil was 
estimated at over 300,000. 

The overwhelming descent on our shores had been secretly 

Elanned by the enemy vrith great forethought, every detafl 
aving been most carefully arranged. * The steam tonnaoe in 
the French harbours was ample and to spare, for many cl the 
vessels, being British, had been at once seized on the outbreak 
of hostilities. The sudden interruption of the mail and tele- 
graphic services between the two countries left us in total 
ignorance of the true state of affairs. Nevertheless^ for weeks 
an army of carpenters and engineers had been at work 
preparing the necessary fittings, which were afterwards placed 
m position on board the ships destined to convey horses and 
men to England. 

In order to deceive the other Powers, a laige number of 
military transport vessels had been fitted out at Brest for a 
bogus expedition to Dahomey. These ships actually put to 
sea on the day previous to the Declaration of War, and on 
Saturday night, at the hour when the news reached Britain, 
they had already embarked guns, horses, and waggons at the 
Channel ports. Immediatelv after the Tsar's manifesto had 
been issued the Russian Volunteer Fleet was mobilised, and 
transports which had long been held in readiness in the Bdtac 
harbours embarked men and guns, and, one after another, 
steamed away for England without the lightest contusion or 
any undue haste. 




CHAPTEB XIL 

IK THE EAOLl'8 TALOKa 

|ANY Britiflh military and naval writers bad 
ridiculed the idea of a surprise invasion without 
anj attempt on the part of the enemy to sain 
more than a partial and temporary contitu of 
the Channel Although an attack on territory 
without having previously command of the sea 
had generally been foredoomed to failure, it had been long ago 
fugsestad by certain military officers in the course of lectures 
at the United Service Institution, tiiat under certain conditions 
such invasion was possible, and that France might ere long 
be ruled bv some ambitious soldier who might be tempted to 
try a sudden dash on U per/ide Albion. They pointed out 
that at worst it would entail on France the loss of three 
or four army corfts, a loss no greater than she would suffer in 
one short land campaign. Rut alas I at that time voir little 
notice was taken of such criticisms and illustrations, for Britons 
)iad always liecn prone to cast doubts upon the power of other 
nations to convey troops by sea, to embark them, or to land 
them. Thus the many suggestions directed towards increasing 
the mobility and efficiency of the Army were, like other warn- 
ings, cast aside, the prevailing opinion in the country being 
thM sudden invasion was an absolute impossibility. 

Predictions of proithet' that had so long been scorned, 
derided, and disre^anle«l by nn apathetic British public were 
rapidly being fulfilled. Coming events had cast dark shadows 
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that had been unheeded, and now the unexpected bunting of 
the war cloud produced panic through our land. 

General Sir Archibald Alison struck an alarming note of 
warning when he wrote in Blackwood in December 1893 : " No 
one can look carefully into the present state of Europe without 
feeling convinced that it cannot continue long in its present 
condition. Every country is maintaining an armed force out 
of all proportion to its resources and population, and the con- 
sequent strain upon its monetary system and its industrial 
population is ever increasing, and must sooner or later become 
imbearable." 

It had never been su£Bciently impressed upon the British 
public, that when mobilised for war, and with idl the Beserves 
called out, Russia had at her command 2,722,000 oflBcers and 
men, while France could put 2,716,000 into the field, making 
a total force of the Franco-Russian Armies of 5,437,000 men, 
with 9920 field guns and 1,480,000 horses. 

This well-equipped force was almost equal to the combined 
Armies of the Triple Alliance, Germany possessing 2,441,000, 
Austria 1,590,000, and Italy 1,909,000, a total of 5,940,000 
officers and men, with 8184 field guns and 813,996 horses. 

Beside these enormous totals, how ridiculously small ap- 
peared the British Army, with its Regular forces at home 
and abroad amounting to only 211,600 of all ranks, 225,400 
Volunteers, and 74,000 Reserves, or 511,000 fighting men I Of 
these, only 63,000 Regulars remained in England and Wales, 
therefore our Reserves and Volunteers were the ehiet defenders 
of our homes. 

What a mere handful they appeared side byside with these 
huge European Armies I 

Was it not surprising that in such drcumstanoes the 
constant warnings regarding the weakness of our Navy — the 
force upon which the very life of our Empire depended — sbovild 
have been unheeded by the too confident publiot 

When we were told plainlv by a well-known authori^ thai 
the number of our war vessels was miserably inadequate^ tbet 
we were 10,000 men and 1000 officers shorty and, among Mm 
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ihuigBk that a French cmiser had, for all practical purpoaes, 
three timea the fighting eflBciency of an Enguah cmiser, no one 
troobled. Nor was anj one aroused from his foolishly apaUietio 
eoofidenoe in British aopremacj at sea. Trae, onr Navy was 
atren^bened to a certain extent in 1894, but hard facts, solemn 
warnings, gloomy forebodings all were, alaa I cast aside among 
the '* acarea " wmch crop up periodically in the press durins a 
Parliamentary recess, and which, on the hearing of a murder 
trial, or a Society scandal, at once fizzle out and are dismissed 
for erer. 

On this rude awakening to the seriousness of the situation. 
Service men now remembered distinctly the prophetic words 
of the few students of probable invasion. Once they had 
regarded them aa based on wild improbabilities, but now they 
admitted that the facta were as represented, and that critica 
had foreseen catastrophe. 

Already active stepa had been taken towards the defence of 

LoodCML 

Notwithstanding the serious defects in the mobilisation 
scheme, the 1st Army Corps, formed at Aldershot under Sir 
Evelyn Wood, and three cavaliy brigades, were now in the 
fkAA, while the other army corps were being rapidly conveyed 
acitithwarda. 

Independently of the Field Army, the Volunteers had 
ti.obilised, and were occupying the lines north and south of 
the metropolis. This force of Volunteer infantry consisted of 
108,300 officers and men, of whom 73,000, with 212 guns, were 
^'laced on the line south of the Thamea. 

It stretched along the hills from Guildford in Surrey to 
Halited in Kent, with intennediate concentration points at 
ISoz Hill and Catcrham. At the latter place an efficient 
^irrison had been established, consisting of 4C03 of all ranks 
cf the North Ijondon Brigade, 4521 of the West London, 5965 
«f the South Ijondon, 5439 of the Surrey, and G132 of the 
I^ncdshire and Cheshire. This force was backed by eleven 
IC-pounder batteries of the 1st Norfolk from Yarmouth, the 
1st Sussex from Brighton, the Ist Newcastle and the 2nd 
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Durham from Seaham, and ten 40-pounder batteries of the 3rJ 
and 6tli Lancashire from Liverpool, the 9th Lancashire from 
Bolton, the Ist Cheshire from Chester, the 1st Cinque Porta 
from Dover, and the 2nd Cinque Ports from St Leonards. At 
Halstead, on the left flank, there were massed about 20,470 
Volunteer infantry, these being made up of the South Wales 
Brigade 4182, Welsh Bonier 5192, the North Midland 5225, 
and the South Midland 5970. The eleven 16-pounder batteries 
came from the Woolwich Arsenal, Monmouth, Shropshire, and 
Stafford Corps, and five 40-pounder batteries from tne Preston 
Corps. 

To Guildford 4471 infantry in the Home Counties Brigmde 
and 4097 in the Western Counties were assigned, while the 
guns consisted of four 40-pounder batteries from the York and 
Leeds Corps, the 16-pounaer batteries of the Fife, Highland, 
and Midlothian Corps being unable, as yet, to get south on 
account of the congested state of all the northern railways. 

For this same reason, too, the force at Box Hill, the remain- 
ing post in the south line of defence, was a ver^ weak one. To 
this the Volunteers assigned were mostly Scottish. 

Of the Glasgow Brigade 8000 of all ranks arrived, witii 
4000 from the South of Scotland Brigade ; but the Highland 
Brigade of 4400 men, all enthusiastically patriotic, and the 
16-pounder batteries from Ayr and Lanark, were compelled, to 
their chagrin, to wait at their headquarters for several days 
before the railways — every resource of which was strained to 
their utmost limits — could move them forward to ihe seat of 
war. 

The five heavy batteries of the Aberdeen and North 
York Corps succeeded in getting down to their place of oon* 
centration early, as likewise did the 16-pouuder battery from 
Galloway. Volunteers also undertook tne defences north of 
the metropolis, and a strong line, consisting of a number of 
provincial brigades, stretched from Tilbury to Ibentwood and 
Epping. 

The British Volunteer holds no romantio notions of " death 
or glory," but is none the less prepared to do his duty, and is 
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always readj ** to do anjUiiDg, and to go anywheie." Eveiy 
officer and ereiy man of this great force which had mounted 
guard north and sonth of the Thames was resolved to act 
his part bravely, and, if neoessaxy, lay down his life for his 
eoantxy's honoor. 

At their posts on the Surrey Hills, ready at any moment to 
go into action, and finnlv determined that no invader should 
enter the vast Capital of the World, they impatiently awaited 
the development of the situation, eager to face and annihflate 
their foreign foe. 

Britannia had always been justly proud of her Volunteer 
forces, although their actual strength in time of invasion had 
never before been demonstrated. Now, however, the test 
which had been applied showed that» with an exception of 
rarest occurrence, eveiy man hod responded to this hasty call 
to arms, and that on active service they were as fearless and 
oonrageoos as any body of Regulars ever put in the field. 

Eveiy man was alive to Britain's daneer ; every man knew 
well how terrible would be the combat — Uie struggle that must 
lesnlt in either victorr or death. 

The double-headed Eagle had set his talons in British soil ! 




CHAPTEB XIIL 

nEBCE FIGHTIKO IN TBS CHAHNEL. 

' N the Chancel disastrooa events of s most 
exciting character were now rnpidlj occnrring; 
Outside Seaford Bay, Pevensey Bay, and off 
^^ Brighton and the Marea at Cnckniere Haveo 
^^^ the enemy's transports, having landed troop* 
and stores, rode at anchor, forming a line ol 
retreat in case of reverses, while nianv fast French cmisers 
steamed up and down, keeping a shatT) lookout for any 
British merchant or mail steamers which, ignorant of the 
hostilities, entered the Channel 

The officers and crews of these Gteamers wen in moat 
coses so utterly surprised that they fell an easy prey to the 
marauding vessels, many being captared and taken to French 
ports without a shot being fired. Other vessels, on endeavoor- 
ing to escape, were either overhauled or sunk by the heavy 
fire of pursuing cruisers. One instance was that of the fast 
mail steamer Carpathian, belonging to the Union Steamship 
Company, which, entering the Cnannel on a voyage frcHQ Cape 
Town to Southampton, was' attacked olf the Eddystone by toe 
Russian armoureci cruiser Oenog Edinbunkij. The panic, on 
board was indescribable, over a hundred steerage passengers 
being killed or mutilated by the shells from the bow gnns of 
the cruiser, and the captain himself being blown to atoms by 
an explosion which occurred when a shot struck and carried 
away the forward funnel After aa exdting ohaM^ the 
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Carpathian was sunk near Start Point, and of the five hundred 
passen^rs and crew scarcely a single person survived. 

Thu terrible work of destruction accomplished, Uie Russian 
cruiser turned westward again to await further prey. As she 
steamed away, however, another ship rounded the Start follow- 
ing at full speed in her wake. This vessel, which was flying 
the British flag, was the barbette-ship CenluriotL Already 
her captain had witnessed the attau and sinking of the 
Carpathian^ but from a distance too great to enable him to 
assist the defenceless liner, and he was now on his way to 
attack the Tsar^s cruiser. Almost immediately die was noticed 
by the enemy. Half an hour later she drew within range, and 
soon the two ships were engaged in a most desperate encounter. 
The gunners on the Ccnturian^ seeins the Russian cross flying 
defiantly, and knowing the frightful havoc alrteMtdv wrought on 
land by the enemy, worked with that pluck and indomitable 
energy characteristic of the Britisher. Shot after shot was 
exchanged, but hissed and splashed without effect until the 
ships mw nearer, and then nearly every shell struck homei 
The rush of flame from the quick-firing suns of the Centurion 
was continuous, and the firing was mu^ more accurate than 
that of her opponent, nevertheless the latter was manipulated 
with remarkable skill 

The roar of the guns was deafening. Clouds of smoke 
rose so thickly that the vessels could scarcely distinguish 
each other, but the firing was almost continuous, until 
suddenly a shell struck the Centurion abaft the funnel, and 
for a moment stilled her guns. 

This, however, was not for long, for in a few moments she 
recovered from the shock, and her guns were again sendinff 
forth ihells with re^larity and precision. Again a shell 
itnick the Centurion, this time carrying away one of her funnels 
and killing a large number of men. 

The British captain, still as cool as if standing on the 
hf.irthrug of the smokinp^-rooni of the United Service Club, 
took his vessel closer, continuing the fire, heedless of the fact 
that the Russian shells striking his ship were playing such 
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fearful havoc \vith it Every preparation had been made for 
a desperate fight to the death, when Buddenly a shot struck the 
vessel, causing her to reel and shiver. 

So well had the Russians directed their fire that the British 
vessel could not reply. One of her 29-tonner8 had been blown 
completely off its carriage, and lay shattered with men dead 
all around, while two of her quick-firing broadside guns had ' 
been rendered useless, and she had sustained other injuries of 
a verv serious character, besides losing nearlv half her men. 

She was silent, riding to the swell, when wild exultant 
shouts in Russian went up from the enemy's ship, mingling 
with the heavy fire they still kept up. 

At that moment, however, even while the victorious shouts 
resounded, the captain of the Centurion, BiiVL cool and collected, 
swung round his vessel, and turning, touched one of the 
electric knobs at his hand. As he did so a long silvery object 
shot noiselesslv from the side of the ship, and plunged witli 
a splash into the rising waves. 

Seconds seemed hours. For a whole three minutes the 
captain waited; then, disappointed, he turned away with an 
expression of impatience. The torpedo had missed its mark, 
and every moment lost might determine their fate. With 
guns still silent he again adroitly manoeuvred his ship. Onoe 
again he touched the electric knob, and again a torpedo^ 
released from its tube, sped r^idly through the water. 

Suddenly a dull and muffled explosion from the Russian 
cruiser sounded. Above the dense smoke a flame shot high, 
with great columns of spray, as the guns suddenly ceased their 
thunder. 

There was a dead stillness, broken onlv by the wash of the sea. 

Then the smoke clearing showed the debris of the Otrwg 
Bdininirskij fast sinking beneath the restless waters. Some 
splinters precipitated into the air had fallen with loud 
splashes in every direction, and amid the victorious shouts 
of the British bluejackets the disabled ship, with its fluttering 
Russian cross, slowly disappeared for ever, carrying down 
every soul on board. 
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The torpedo, striking ber amitUhips, had blown an enormous 
hole right through her double bottom, and torn her transverse 
bulkh^uls away so much that her watertight doors were use- 
less for keeping her afloat, even for a few minutea. 

Pftrtially crippled as she was, the Cefdurion steamed slowlv 
westward, until at noon on the following day she fell in with 
a division of the Coastguard Squadron, which, acting under 
the fictitious telegraphic orders of the French spy, had been 
to Land's End, but which, now the enemy had landed, had 
received genuine orders from the Admiralty. 

Compared with the number and strength of the French 
and Eussian vessels mustered iu the Channel, this force was 
so small as to appear ludicrous. To send this weak defending 
division against the mighty power of the invaders was sheer 
madness, and everybody on board knew it The vessels were 
weaker in every detail than those of the enemv. 

At full speed the British vessels steamea on throughout 
that day, until at 8 P.M., when about twenty miles south 
of Selsey Bill, they were joined by forces from the Solent 
Tliete consisted of the turret-ship Monarch, the turret-ram 
Bunert, the barbette-ship Bodncy, the belted cniiser Aurora, 
and the coast defence armour-clads Cydopi and Oorgon, to- 
j;ether with a number of torpedo boats. The night was <mlui, 
I ut moonless, and without delay the vessels all continued the 
voyage up Channel silently, with lights extinguished. 

Two hours later the officers noticed that away on the 
horizon a li;!ht suddenly ilashctl twice and then disappeared. 

One of the enemy's ships had signalled the approach of the 
defenders I 

This cauM'd the IWitish Admiral to alter his course 
fii;;htly, and the vessels stcnmed along in the direction the 
li^lit had shown. 

In turrets and in broadside batteries there wns a deep 
hu%h of expectation. Officers and men standing at their 

3uArters scarcely siw>ke. All felt the fight must be most 
esperate. 

Presently, in the far distance a small patch of light in the 
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sky showed the direction of Brighton, and almost immediatdj 
the Admiral signalled to the cruisers Aurora, OalaUa^ and 
Xarcisms, and the new battleship Hannibal, built under 
the 1894 programme, to detach themselves with six torpedo 
boats, and take an easterly course, in order to carry out 
instructions which he gave. These tactics caused considerable 
comment 

The orders were to make straight for Eastbourne, and to 
suddenly attack and destroy any of the hostile transports that 
were lying there, the object being twofold — firstly, to cut off 
the enemy's line of retreat, and secondly, to prevent the vessels 
from being used for the purpose of landing f urtner reinf orcements^ 

Soon after 2 A.M. this gallant little division had, by careful 
manoeuvring, and assisted by a slight mist which now hung 
over the sea, rounded Beachy Head without being discovereo, 
and had got outside Pevensey Bay about eight miles from 
land. Here a number of Bussian transports and service 
steamers were lying, among them beiog the Samqjtd and Oiaf, 
Krasnaya Gorka and Vladimir, with two smaller ones — the 
Dnepr and the ArUUcik. 

Silently, and without showing any lights, a British torpedo 
boat sped quickly along to where the dark outline of a ship 
loomed through the mist^ and, having ascertained that it was 
the Olaf, drew up gnickly. 

A few minutes elapsed, all being quiet Then suddenly a 
bright flash was followed by a fearful explosion, and the 
bottom of the Tsar's vessel being completely ripped up by 
the torpedo, she commenced to settle down immediately, 
before any of those on board could save themselves. The 
enemy had scarcely recovered from their surprise and con- 
fusion when three other loud exnlosions occurred, and in 
each case transport vessels were blown up. British torpedo 
boats, darting hither and thither between the Russian snips^ 
were dealing terrible blows from which no vessel could recover. 
So active were they, indeed, that within the space of fifteen 
minutes six transports had been blown up, as well as the first* 
class torpedo boat Aba. The loss of life was terriblei 
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SimulUneoadj with the first explosion, the guns of the 
Aurara^ GalaUa, and Narcissus thundered out a terrible salute. 
The bright search-lights of the Bussian cruisers and of the 
battleship Navarin iminediately swept the sea, and through 
the mist discerned the British ships. The lights served only 
to show the latter the exact position of the enemy, and again 
our ffuns belched forth shot and shell with disastrous effect 

Quickly, however, the Bussian vessels replied. Hame 
flashed continuously from the turret of the Navarin and the 
port guns of the Opricnik and the Najezdnik, while the search- 
lights were «t the same time shut off 

At first the fire was very ineffectual, but gradually as the 
vetKls crept closer to each other the encounter became more 
and moce oesperate. 

The Bussian torpedo boats F^iyv, Vindava^ and Kotiity 
were immediately active, and the Narcissus had a very narrow 
escmt^ a Whitehead torpedo passing right under her bows, 
while one British torpedo boat, which at the same moment 
was endeavouring to launch its deadlv projectile at the Navarin^ 
was sent to the TOttom by a single shot from the Naiexdnik 

The combat was desperate and terrible. That the British 
had been already successful in surprising and sinking a torpedo 
boat and six of the hostile transports was true ; nevertheless 
the number of Bussian ships lying there was much greater 
than the British Admiral had anticipated, and, to say the 
least, the four vessels now fuund themselves in a most critical 
position. 

Tlie Navarin alone was one of the most powerful of the 
Tsar s battleships, and, in addition to the seven cruisers and 
nine torpedo boats, comprised an overwhelming force. 

Yet the English warships held their own, pouring forth an 
incessant fire. Each gun's crew knew they were face to face 
with death, but, inspired by the coolness of their officers, they 
work<'d on calmly and iudefatigably. Many of their shots 
went home with frightful effect One shell which burst over 
the magazine of the Lieut, Ujin rij'ped up her deck and caused 
severe loss of life, while in the course of half an hour one of 
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the heavy tarret guns of the Navarin had been disabled, and 
two more Bussian torpedo boats sunk. Our torpedo boat 
destroyers operating on the Channel seaboard were performing 
excellent work, the Havoek, Sharks Somet, Dari^ Bruiser^ Ea$iy^ 
Teaser^ Janus, Surly, and Porcupine all beine manoeuvred wiUi 
splendid success. Several, however, were fost while sweeping 
out the enemy's torpedo boat shelters, including the Ardent, 
Charger, Boxer, and BoeheL 

But the British vessels were now suffering terribly, hemmed 
in as they were by the enemv, with shells falling upon them 
every moment, and their decks swept by the withering fire of 
machine guns. Suddenly, after a shell had burst in the stem 
of the Aurora^ she ceased firing and swung round, almost 
colliding with the Narcissus. Her steam steering-gear had, 
alas! been broken by the shot, and for a few momenta her 
officers lost control over her. 

A Bussian torpedo boat in shelter behind the Navarin, 
now seeing its chance, darted out and launched its projectilei 

The officers of the Aurora, aware of their danger, seemed 
utterly powerless to avert it It was a terrible moment A 
few seconds later the torpedo struck, the cruiser rose as if she 
had ridden over a volcano, and then, as she gradually settled 
down, the dark sea rolled over as gallant a crew as ever sailed 
beneath the White Ensign. 

Immediately afterwards the Navarin exchansed rapid 
sicnaJs with a number of ships which were approadiing with 
all speed from the direction of Hastings, and Uie captaina of 
the tliree remaining British vessels saw that they had falleo 
into a trap. 

The Narcissm had been drawn between two fires. Both 
her funnels had been shot away, two of her broadside guns 
were useless, and she had sustained damage to her engines ; 
nevertheless, her captain, with the dogged perseverance' of a 
British sailor, continued the desperate combat With the first 
flush of dawn the fog had lifted, but there was scarcely snfll- 
cient wind to spread out the British ensign, which still waved 
with lazy defianoei 
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On one side of her was the ponderous Navarin, from the 
tomft of which shells were projected with monotonous rega- 
larity, while on the other the British cruiser was attacked 
Tigorously by the Xajezdnik The Narei8$u$^ however, quickly 
sliowed the Russians what she could do against such over- 
whelming odds, for presently she sent a shot from one of her 
20-ton ffuns right under the turret of the Navarin^ causing 
a most disastrous explosion on board that vessel, while, at the 
same time, her 6 -inch breechloaders pounded away at her 
second antagonist, and sank a torpedo boat manoeuvring near. 

Both the OalaUa and the Ilannibal were in an equally 
serious predicament The enemy's torpedo boats swarmed 
around them, while the cruisers Oprienu:, Admiral Komiloff, 
Bynda^ and several other vessels, kept up a hot, inces- 
sant fire, which was returned enei^etically by the British 
vessels. 

The sight was magnificent, appalling I In the spreading 
dawn, the great ships manoeuvring smartly, each strove to 
obtain points of vantage, and vied with each other in their 
awful work of destruction. The activity of the British 
torpedo boata, darting here and there, showed that those who 
manned them were utterly reckless of their lives. As they 
8(«d about, it was indeed mar>'elIous how they escaped 
destruction, for the Russians had more than double the 
number of boats, and their sj^ed was quite equal to our own. 

Nevertheless the British boats followed up their successes 
by other brilliant deeds of daring, for one of them, with a 
sudden d.iM), took the Byiula off her guard, and sent a torpedo 
At her with awful result, while a few moments later two 
t^-rrific explosions soun<1('d almost simultaneously above the 
thunder of tlie guns, ami it was then seen that the unprotected 
rrui«er A$i\, and the hist remaining transport the Arotnaya 
Gorka, were both sinking. 

It was a ffhsstly spectacle. 

H(>arHe despairing i^hrieks went up from hundreds of 
Kuuian sailors who fouj^ht and struggled for life in the dark 
rolling waters, and three British torpedo boats humanely 
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rescued a great number of them. Many, however, sank im- 
mediately with their vessels, while some strong swimmers struck 
out for the distant shora Yet, without exception, aU these 
succumbed to exhaustion ere they could reach the land, and 
the lonff waves closed over them as they threw up their arms 
and sank into the deep. 

During the first few minutes following this sudden disaster 
to the enemy the firing, ceased, and the Navarin ran up signals. 
This action attracted the attention of the officers of the British 
vessels to the approaching ships, and to their amazement and 
dismay they discovered that they were a squadron of the 
enemy who had returned unexpectedly from tne direction of 
Dover. 

The British ships, in their half-crippled condition, could 
not possibly withstand such an onslaught as they knew was 
about to be made upon them, for the enemy's reinforcements 
consisted of the steel barbette-ships Oangut, Alexander IL, and 
Nicolai i., of the Baltic Fleet, the great turret-ship Pdr Vdikff. 
the Rurik, a very powerful central-battery belted cruiser of 
over ten thousand tons, two new cruisers of the same type 
that had been recently completed, the Enara and letkma^ with 
three other cruisers and a large flotilla of torpedo boats. Ao- 
compauyin^ them were the French 10,000 -ton armoured 
barbette-ship Magenta, the centitd-battery ship Rkhdieu^ the 
armoured turret-ship Twmerrt, and the Hoche, one of the finest 
vessels of our Gallic neighbour's Navy, as well as the torpedo 
cruisers HironddU and Flcunis^ and a number of swift toipedo 
boats and " catchers.** 

The captains of the British vessels saw that in the face of 
such a force defeat was a for^ne conclusion; therefore they 
could do nothing but retreat liastily towards Newhaven, in the 
hope of finding the division of the British Coastguard 
Squadron which had gone there for the same purpose as they 
had rounded Beachy Head, namely, to destroy the enemy's 
transports 

Without delay the three vessels swung round with all 
speed and were quickly headed do^iii C^nnel, while the 
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remainii^ atteocUuit torpedo boats, noticing this sadden retreat, 
also darted awaj. This manoeuvre did not, of course, proceed 
QDcbecked, the enem j being determined thej should not escape. 
Si^[nals were immediately made by the Alexander IL, the flag- 
ship, and the Pdr Vdiky and Enara, being within range, blazdi 
forth a storm <rf shell upon the fudtives. The shots, however, 
fell wide, and ricochetted over tne water, sending up huge 
columns of apraj; whereupon the Nareissus and OtUaUa 
replied staadilj with their 6-inch guns, while the heavy guns 
of the Hannibal were also quickly brought into play. 

In a few minutes the Magenta and Tonnerrt^ with the 
Alger, CScilU, and ^ox, started in pursuit, and an intensely 
exciting chase commenced. The engines of the British 
vesseb were run at the highest possible pressure, but 
the French ships proved several knots swifter. As they 
steamed at full speed around Beachy Head towards Seafoitl 
Bay the enemy gradually overhauled thenL The brisk fire 
which was beinff kept up soon began to tell, for all three 
retreating ships bad lost many men, and the scenes of blood- 
shed on board were frightful 

Eagerly the officers swept the horizon with their glasses to 
discover signs of friendlv aid, but none hove in sight All 
three ships were weak, their guns disabled, with whole guns' 
crews lying dead around, and many of the officers had fallen. 
In strength, in speed, in armaments — in fact, in everj'thing — 
they were inferior to their opponents, and they saw it was a 
question of sheer force, not one of courage. 

They would either be compelled to surrender to the Tricolor, 
or deliberately seek the grave. With such a force bearing down 
upon t))cm, escape seemed absolutely impossible 




CHAPTER XIV. 

BATTLE OFF BEACHT HEXa 

\HE sun at last broke forth brilliantlyy betokoning 
another blazing day. * 

Having regard to the fact that both the 
Channel Fleet and the reserve had been sent 
on futile errands by our enemy's secret agents 
and the superior forces against which the 
British had all along had to fights they h^ most assuredly 
shown what tact and courage comd effect 

Opposite the Belle Tout lighthouse a disaster occurred to 
the Narcissus. During the fight one of her engines had been 
injured, and this being now strained to its utmost limit had 
suddenly broken down altogether, with the result that the 
vessel gradually slackened s^ed, and the S/ax and Alger bore 
down quickly upon her, pouring into her a heavy fire from 
their S-tonners. The reply was a weak one from her quick- 
firing guns, her heavy arms having nearlv all been disabled. 

Onward steamed the Oalatea and Hannibal, keepinff up a 
running fire with the four vessels pursuing them, while the two^ 
cruisers engaging the NdrcissuM continued their strenuoot* 
endeavours to silence her suns. The British sailors, however, 
still undaunted, quickly showed their opponents that all the 
arms workable would be brought into play by directing a moat 
vigorous fire upon their pursuers, blowing away one of the 
funnels of the Alger, and aisabling one of her lar^ bow gnus. 
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Just then, however, while the Narcissus was discharging a 
broadside, a torpedo boat crept under her stem and sent forth 
its sobmerged projectile. I* or a moment there was a hush 
of expectation, then a dull explosion sounded as the cruiser, 
apparently rent in twain, plunged stem foremost into the 
sea, and with her ensign still flying gradually disappeared 
without a soul on board being able to save himaell 

Meanwhile the Galatea and Hannibal, with their torpedo 
boats, were sustaining serious injuries from the heavy bow 
fire, and there seemed every possibility that they too would 
share the same terrible fate as the Narcissus, when suddenly 
one of the officers of the GalaUa discovered three vessels 
approaching. The "demand" was immediately hoisted, and 
responded to by both vessels ranning up private signals. With 
an expression of satisfaction he directed the attention of the 
captain to the fact, for the flags of the first-named vessel 
showed her to be the British turret-ship Monarch, and those 
of the second the creat barbette - ship Rodney, while a 
moment later it was discerned that the third vessel was the 

Even as they looked, other masts appeared upon the horiion, 
and tlicn they knew relief was at hand. Both vessels ran 
up signals, while the men, encouraged by the knowledge 
that some powerful British ironclads were bearing down 
to their aid in indented line ahead, worked with increased 
vigour to keep the enemy at bay. 

It was a fit-rce, sanguinary fight Fire vomited from all the 
vessels' batterctl works, and the scuppers ran with blood. The 
Fn-nch vessels, having apparently also noticed the relief ap- 
{>ri.«u-hin;!. did not siem inclined to fight, but were nevertheless 
c m)ielled, and not fur a single instant did the firing from the 
Attacked vessels cease. Their guns showed constant bursts of 
flame. 

.Sx>n, however, the Rodney drew within range. A puff of 
white »uioke from her barbette, and the C^cilU received a taste 
of her quick-firing ;;uns, the shots from which struck her 
amidsliipt, killing a large number of her men, and tearing up 
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her deck. This was followed by deafening dischai^es from the 
four 25-ton guns of the Monarch, while the Ooryan and a 
number of other vessels as they approached all took part 
in the conflict, the engagement quickly becoming general 
WiUi great precision the British directed their fire, and the 
French vessels soon prepared to beat a retreat, when, without 
warning, a frightful explosion occurred on board the HirtmdiUe, 
and wredcage minglea with human limbe shot into the air 
amid a great sheet of flame. 

The magazine had exploded! The scene on board the 
doomed vessel, even as witnessed from the British ships, was 
awf uL Terrified men left their guns, and, rushing hither and 
thither, sought means of escape. But the boats had already 
been smashed by shots from the British cruisers, and all knew 
that death was inevitable. 

The burning ship slowly foundered beneath them, and as 
they rushed about in despair they fell back into the roaring 
flames. A British torpedo boat rescued about a dozen; but 
presently, with a heaver list, the warship suddenly swung 
round, and, bow first, disappeared into the green sunlit sea^ 
leaving only a few poor wretches, who, after stru^ling vainly 
on the surface for a few moments, also went aown to tm 
unknown. 

The carnage was frightful Hundreds of men were beins 
launched into eternity, while upon the horizon both east and 
west dozens of ships of both invaders and defenders were 
rapidly approaching, and all would, ere Ions, trv conclusions 

Before half an hour had passed, a fierce battle, as sanguinary 
as any in the world's history, had commenced. The cruisers, 
acting as satellites to the batUcships forming the two opposing 
fighting lines, had quickly commenced a series of fierce skir> 
mishes and duels, all the most destructive engines of modem 
warfare being brought into play. 

The division of our Channel Fleet that had at last returned 
consisted of the powerful battleship Sayal Savtreigf^ flyio£ the 
Admiral's flag ; the barbette-ships An$on, Hawe^ Campmuncn^ 
and Benbow; the turret-ships Tkundenr and Ckmqutmr; the 
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cruisers Mitney, TerpiieJiore, Mdampus^ TribwM^ Lat&na, Immar' 
ialiU and Barham; with the torpedo gunboats Spanker and 
Speedwell^ and nineteen torpedo boats. 

The forces of the invaders were more than double that of the 
British, for, in addition to the vessels already enumerated, the 
reinforcements consisted of the French battleships Amiral 
Baudin, Formidable^ Amiral Duperr^ Brennue, TrAauari, 
Jewuippee, Terrible, Bejuin, IndomptabU, Caiman, Caurbel, 
Ikvadation, Itedaybtable, and Furieux, together with nine 
cruisers, and thirty-eight tarpHleure de haute mer. 

From the verj commencement the fighting was at close 
quarters, and the storm of shot and shell caused death on everr 
hand. With such an overwhelming force at his disposal. 
Admiral Mai^t, the French commander, had been enabled to 
take up A position which boded ill for the defenders, neverthe* 
less the British Admiral on board the Boyal Sovereign was 
determined to exert every effort to repulse the enemy. 

In the thick of the fight the ereat flagship steamed along, 
her compartments dosed, her stolceholds screwed down, her 
four 67-ton guns hurling great shots from her barbettes, and her - 
smaller arms pouring out a continuous deadly fire upon the 
French ship Tndomptahle on the one side, and the great Russian 
armoured cruiser Nicolai I, on the other. Upon tne latter the 
British vessel's shells played with a terribly devastating effect, 
brin<^og down the large forward mast and the machine guns 
in her fighting tops, and then, while the crew worked to cet 
the wreckage clear, the Maxim, Nonlenfelt, and Hotchkiss 
^ns of the Royal Sottrtijn suddenly rattled out, sweeping 
with their metal hail her opponent's deck, and mowing down 
those who were cutting adrift the fallen rigging. A moment 
lati^r a shell struck one of the pair of guns in the NieolaCe 
turret, rendering it useless, and then the captain of the Koyal 
SoKTtign, who liad been standing in the conning-tower calmly 
awaiting his chance, touched three electric knobs in rapid 
succession. The en;4ines throblKKl, the great ship moved along 
at increasing imecd through dense clouds of stifling smoke, 
and as she did so the captain shouted an order which had 
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the effect of suddenly turning the vessel, and while her gpreat 
barbette euns roared, the ram of the British vessel cruhed 
into the broadside of the Tsar's ship with a terrific impact 
which caused her to shiver from stem to stem. 

Then, as the big guns in her rear barbette thundered oat 
upon the IndomptahU, whose engines had broken down, she 
di'ew gradually back from the terrible breach her ram bad 
made under the water-line of her opponent, and the latter at 
once commenced to sink. The force of the impact had been 
so great that the Bussian's hull was absolutely broken in two, 
and as the iron stretched and rent like paper, she heaved 
slowly over, " turning turtle," and carrying down with her over 
three hundred officers and men. 

The British captain now turned his attention to the Trench 
ship, which had been joined in the attack by the Brennus^ the 
fire from whose 58-ton guns at dose quarters played great 
havoc with the British flagship's superstructure. A aeooDd 
later, however, the captain of the Bayal Sovereign caught the 
Indamptable in an unguarded moment, and, sprinffm^ towards 
one of the electric knobs before him, pressed it This had the 
effect of ejecting a torpedo from one of the bow tubes, and so 
well directed was it that a few seconds later there was a 
deafening report, as part of the stem portion of the KeDch 
ship was blown away, raising great columns of spray. 

The situation was awful, and the loss of life everywhere 
enormous. Dense, blinding smoke, and the choking fumes of 
melinite, obscured the sun, and in the darkness that caused 
the flames from the gims shed a lurid licht upon decks stnwn 
with dead and dying. The cruisers and scouta by which our 
battleships were surrounded cut off many of the Fitodk 
torpedo boats, but a large number got right in among the 
fleet, and some terrible disasters were thus caused. Qnoa 
inside the circle of British cruisers, all fire directed at the 
boats was as dangerous to our own ships as to the enemy^a 
boats. 

The superiority of the French torpedo boats waa, aha I 
keenly felt by the British, for in the course of the first hov 
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fire of our cruisers — the Tcrpsictiore, Galatea, ifdamptis, 
Trilntne, Iferujf, the turret-ship Vonaucrar, and the battleships 
Hannibal and JRodntjf, had been blown up.' As compared 
with these leases, those of the enemy were at this stage by no 
means small The French had lost two cruisers and four 
torpedo boats, and the Russians one battleship, three cruisers, 
ana six torpedo boata 

The British, with all these fearful odds against them, still 
continued a galling fire. The Campcrdown, Anson, and Benbato, 
steaming together in line, belched a storm of shell from their 
barbettes, which caused wholesale destruction among the 
crowd of ahips engngins them. Yet the withering fire of the 
enemy was telling terriblj upon the comparatively small force 
of the defenders. Upon all three battleships the casualties 
were frishtful, and on board each one or more of the heavy 
guns had been disabled. Suddenly a shot, penetrating a weak 
point in the armour of the Anson, entered her engine-room, 
disabling a portion of her machinenr, while a moment later a 
abell from the Amiral Duperri fell close to her broadside 
torpedo discharge, and a fragment of the shell coming into con- 
tact with the striker of a torpedo, just as it was about to leave 
its tube, caused a terrific and disastrous explosion between the 
decka Tlie eflect was horrifying. The torpedo contained 
over 70 lb. of gun-cotton, therefore the devastating nature of 
the explosion may be readily imagined. Over a hundred men 
were blown to atoms, and the whole six of the broadside guns 
were more or less disabled. 

A second later, however, a shell from the Iknbow struck 
the Amiral Duperr^, carrying away the greater portion of 
her conning-t^)wer, and killing her ca)>tain instantly, while 
almost at the same moment a toritedo from one of the British 
boats struck her l)ows with h fri;;htful detonation, blowing an 
enormous )»ole in them. The cnta^^trophe was complete. The 
crew of the dr*<jmeJ ship, i»anic-&tricken, left their gun^ and 
coiniuemed to launch the only two Iniats that remained un- 
injured ; but ere this could be accomnlished, the Tr^hottart, 
which suddenly went astern, apioreutiy to avoid a torpedo. 
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crashed into her, \(^ith the result that she heeled right over 
and quickly disappeared. 

The Camperdown^ fighting fiercelj ivith the Bequin^ the 
Terrible, and the dnirbet, was suffering terrible damage from 
bow to stem; nevertheless her guns kept up an incessant 
torrent of shot, until suddenly, just after one of her shells bad 
struck right under the turret of the Terrible, there was a 
deafening report, the air was filled with dense smoke, and the 
IVench ship, wiUi her engines disabled, commenced to fill and 

ainV- 

A portion of the shell had penetrated to her magazine, and 
she hiui ^lown up, nearly half her crew being kiued by the 
terrific force of the explosion. Many of the remaining men, 
however, scrambled on board the balman, which by some 
means had come into slight collision with her; but scarcely 
had the last terrified man left the sinking vessel, when thie 
Camverdoum's powerful ram entered the Caiman'i bows, 
brcaxing her hull, and she also foundered, carrying down with 
her not only her own crew, but also the survivors of the TerribU. 

This success was witnessed with satisfaction by the 
Admiral, who nevertheless saw how seriously weakened 
his force, and how critical was the position of his few remain- 
ing ships. Yet he remained, quite cool, for the heavy guns of 
the steel monster in whose conning-tower he stood conUnned 
thundering forth their projectiles, and the White Ensign stall 
loomed defiantlv through the dense black smoke» flutttting in 
the freshening breeze that was now springinff no. 

Although a number of the enemy's vessds nad been sank, 
he knew the issue must be fatal to his force, for they were 
now surrounded by a number of ships so vastly superior to 
them in armament and speed, that to die fighting was their 
only course. 

Though the cockpits were full, true British indomitable 
courage was showing itself everywhere on board our shipib 
Officers by words of encouragement incited their men to 
f plendid heroic deeds, and guna crews, with dark determined 
faces, seeing only death ahead, resolved to fight and straggle to 

7 
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the last for the honour of the UnioD Jack, which should never 
be sonnoonted hj the Tricolor. 

A moment later, the captain, standing with the Admiral, 
who had just entered the conning-tower of the Raj/al Sovereign^ 
snddenlpr uttered a cry of dismay, and with transfijced, horrified 
gaxe pointed with his finger to the sea. 

Breathlessly the Admiral looked in the direction indicated. 

Though one of the bravest men in the Navy, and on his 
breast he wore the Victoria Cross, his eyes fell upon a sight 
that appalled him. 

It was a critical moment 

A small French vessel, the unarmoured crusier J^iiam, had 
crept up unnoticed. The attention of the British officers had 
been, until that moment, concentrated upon the three powerful 
battleships, the Biquin, the Divadaiion, and the J€mapjpe$^ 
which kept up their hot fire upon the flagship, causing temUe 
destruction. Now, however, tne British Admiral saw himself 
surrounded by the enemy, and the sight which caused his 
heart to beat ^uickl^ was a distinct line of bubbles upon the 
water, advancuiff with. terrific speed, showing that a torpedo 
had been ejected from the Fauoon directly at bis ship I 

In the conning-tower all knew their danger, but not a man 
spoke. Both the Admiral and the captain at the same instant 
saw the death-dealing projectile advancing, and both retained 
their coolness and presence of mind. The captain, shouting an 
order, sprang back and touched one of the electric signals, 
which was instantly responded to. 

It was the work of a second. The great engines roared 
and throbbed, and the huge vessel, propelled backwards by its 
13,000 horse-power, swung steadily round just as the torpedo 
planced off ner bow obliquely. The crew of the Rcyal 
Saxtrtijn had never been nearer death than at that instant. 
Had the ironclad not halted in her course, the striker of the 
torpedo would have come sauaie u{>on her bows, and one of 
the finest vessels of the British Navy would have probably 
gone to the bottom. 

Tlie Faucon was not given an opportunity to mska a 
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second attempt The captain of the Anson had witnessed how 
narrowly the British flagship had escaped, and immediatelj 
turned his great guns upon the little vessel, with the result 
that her quick-firing guns were quickly rendered useless, her 
hull was torn up like paper, and she slowly sank without 
offering resistance. 

Shots came from the frowning barbettes of the Camperdown, 
Befibaw, and the turrets of the Monarch rapidljr» the damage 
and loss of life suffered by the enemy now being enormoua. 
The three French battleships engaging the JZoyoZ Soverewn at 
close quarters received terrible punishment One of the 
75-ton guns of the Bequin had been rendered useless, her deck 
had be^ torn up, and her bulwarks had been carried away, 
together with her jfunnel and forward mast The rear barbette 
gun of the Jemappes had been thrown off its mounting;, and a 
shell striking the port side battery, had burst against the 
forward bulkhead, and wrought horrible destruction among 
the mxitl crewa 

The three powerful French vessels pouring their fire upcm 
the British flagship, and finding themselves being raked by 
the heavy fire of tneir adversary, signalled the iSnntrrt and 
Furieux to assist them. Both vessels drew nearer, and soon 
afterwards commenced pounding at the Boyal Sovereign. 

The Anson, however, noticed the dangerous position of the 
British flagsliip, and, having manoeuvred adroitly, succeeded in 
getting under way, and with her great forward guns thunder- 
ing, sne crashed her ram into Uie Furieux, and sank her» 
while almost at the same moment a torpedo, discharged from 
one of the British boats, struck the Tonnerre right anudshma^ 
dealing her a blow from which she could never recover. Fire 
minutes later, the OangtU, fighting desperately at close quarters 
with the Camperdoton, had part of her armoured casemate 
blown away, and the British battleship followed np this 
success by directing a torpedo at her in such a manner thmt^ 
although she drew back quickly to avoid it, she neveitheless 
receivM it right under her stem. Some ammunition on board 
that vessel also exploded, and the effect was frightful, for 
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fngmeDU of wood, inm, and human bodies were precipitated 
in aU directioiia. 

The loes of life» although heavy on the British side, was 
nevertheleas far greater on board the enemy's ships. The 
oootannity and predaion of the British fire wrought awfol 
destraction. Between the decks of many of the French and 
Sosnan ships the carnage was frightful Among wrecked 
guns and moontings lay headless and armless bodies ; human 
umbs shattered l^ shells were strewn in all directions upon 
decks slippery with Uood. The shrieks of the dying were 
drowned by the roar and crash of the guns» the deafening 
explosion A shells* and the rending of iron and steel as the 
projectiles pierced annourplates, destroying everything with 
which they came in contact. 

The noon had passed, and as the day wore on other 
catastrophes occurred involving further loss of life. One of 
these was the accidental rarommg of the Sfax by the Frendi 
battleship StdauUabU, which managed, however, to save the 
greater portion of the crew, although her engines broke down. 

During the afternoon the fire from the British i^ips seemed 
to increase rather than diminish, notwithstanding eadi vessel 
flying the White Ensign fouglit more than one of the enemy's 
ships, and in doing so constantly received shots that spread 
de^Xh and destruction between the decks. Still, amia the 
blinding smoke, the din of battle, and the constant roarins of 
the guns, British bluejackets with smoke-begrimcd faces worked 
enthnsia&tically for the defence of Old England. Many heroic 
deeds were performed that memorable afternoon, and many a 
gallant hero was sent to an untimely grave. 

On board the Royal Sattrevjn the nestruction was frightful 
By four o'clock many of the guns had been disabled, hslf the 
crew had perished, and the decks ran with the life-blood of 
Britain's gallant defenders. The captain had been struck upon 
the forehead by a flying fragment of shell, causing a fearful 
wound ; yet, with his head €*nvcloped in a hastily improvised 
bandage, he stuck to his post. He was engaging the lUaouhiabU 
and getting the worst of it, when suddenly, having manoeuvred 
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once or twice, he turned to his lieutenant, saying, ** Lay gun% 
ahead full speed, and prepare to ram.** The officer addressed 
transmitted the order, and a few moments later, as her gons 
thundered forth, the bows of the Boyal Sovereign entered the 
broadside of the French ship with a loud crash, ripping her 
almost in hall 

Backing again quickly as the BedouUatU sank, she suddenly 
received a shock which made her reel and shiver. A shell from 
the Bussian flagship had struck under her stem barbette, but^ 
faUing to penetrate the armour, glanced off into the seiL 

Fiercer and more fierce. became the fight A well-directed 
shot from one of the 67-ton guns on the Antan'e rear barbette 
struck the conning-tower of the ifagenia^ blowing it away, 
killing the captain and those who were directing the vessel 

The sun was sinking, but the battle still nuzed witii unabated 
fury. Each side struggled desperatdy for the mastery. The 
British, fighting nobly against what mtd all idong been over- 
whelming odds, had succeeded in sinking some of the enemy's 
fine>st ships, and inflicting terrible loss upon the crews 61 the 
others; yet the British Admiral, on viewing the mtuation, 
was compelled to admit that he was outnumbered, and that a 
continuance of the struggle would inevitably result in the loss 
of other of his ships. There still remained three of the enemy's 
vessels to each one of the British. His ships were all more or 
less crippled, therefore a successful stand against the still over- 
whelming force would be sheer madness. He was not the sort 
of man to show the white feather ; nevertheless a retreat upon 
Portsmouth had now become a matter of policy, and the Bojfol 
Sovereign a few minutes later ran up signals intimating to the 
other vessels her intention. 

As the British Squadron moved awav down Channel the 
hoarse exultont shouts of the enemy filled the air. But the fight- 
ing became even more desperate, and for over an hour there was 
a most exciting chase. The running fire did little harm to the 
retreating ships, but their stem guns played terrible havoc with 
the French and Russian torpedo boats, which were picked off 
one after another with remarkable rapidity. 
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Off LittlehamptoQ one of the Russian ships ran up signals^ 
and immediately the enemy's ships slackened. Apparently 
they had no desire to follow further west, for after a few parting 
shots they turned and stood away up Channel again, wmle the 
sonrivinff ships of the British Squadron steamed onward in the 
Uood-ied track of the dying day. 

At their head was the ib«a/ Savereiffn, battered, and bearing 
marks of the deadly strife ; but bright against the clear, calm 
evening sky, the British flag, half of which had been shot away, 
■till flutteiw out in the oool breeae of sunset 

The British Lion had shown his teeth. Alus, that our Nary 
should have been so weak I Several of the ships bad had their 
engines severely damaged or broken, but our margin of add!- 
tkmal strensth was so small that we had no vessels wherewith 
to i]^lAce those compelled to return to port 

Tne struggle in tnis, the first naval battle in the defence of 
our Empire, had been desperate, and the loss of life appalling 

The First Act of the most sanguinary drama of modem 
nations had dosed. 

What would be iU din^mtmaUt 
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THE STRUGGLE 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DOOH 07 HDLL. 



^''\iji^-^ iSi ■^ ^"^' forty-eight long veary hours of uudons 

"-' "^^^ smpenseand breathless excitement had passed. 

The night was dark, the akj overcast, ana there 

was in the air that oppressive snltry stillness 

precursory of a storm. 

Church clocks had chimed ten, yet most of 
the shops were still open, and the well-lighted streets of the 
drah old Yorkshire town were filled by a pale-faced, tfiror- 
stricken crond surging down the thoroaghiares towards the 
Victoria Pier. A panic had suddenly been created so honr 
before by the issue of an extra-speoal edition of the Hall 
evening paper, the Jktiljf Neva, containing a brief telegrsm 
in lat^ type, as follows : — 

Tba Coutgnud >t Doddk ITook nport tbkt ■ itnuis tartm of Bodaa mr 
TCMeU, iDclading tb« torret-iliip^ SttutUpel uid tli* bubcttc-tliiiN Statft tnd 
Cixoi Ftlity, have jiut bore in tight ■na (re mkking for tli« Bonibar. Uoj^ 
■igiMl (Utian on Spurn Point hu >lw intinuted that hsilil* ihliK cnalag 
rnno tha Math vt Ijing-to Jiut bejond th« Lightthip. 

Tho papers sold more quickly than they could be printed, 
I shilling each being given for copies by the excited 
townspeople, who now, for the first time, suddenly realued 
that the enemy was upon them. Men and boys with 
bundles of limp papers, damp from the press, rushed 
along Whitefriargate, away id every direction into tbd 
saburbs, shouting the appalling intelligence in boaise, 
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strident tones tbat awoke the echoes of the quieter thorough- 
fsret. 

Now, even as purchasers of papers read the few lines of 
print under the dim uncertain hght of street lamps, the dull 
Ixwniing of distant guns fell upon their ears, and the populace, 
wildlj excited, made their way with one accord towards the 
Victoria Pier, to ^ean the latest news, and ascertain the true 
significance of the repeated firing 

Was Hull in danger T Would the enemy advance up the 
river and bombard the town ? These all-important Questions 
were on every one's tongue, and as the thousands of ul claauBes 
rushed hither and thither, wild rumours of the enemy's inten- 
tions ^read and increased the horror. 

Within an hour of the publication of the first intimation 
of the presence of the invaders the excitement had become 
intense, snd the narrow streets and narrower bridges had 
become congested by a terror-stricken multitude lime after 
time the thunder of heavy guns shook the town, causing; 
windows to clatter, and the people standing on the pier and 
along the riverside strained their eyes into the cavernous 
darkness towards the sea. But they could discern nothing. 
Across at New Holland, two miles away, lamps twinkled, but 
the many lights — red, white, and green — that stud the broad 
river for the guidance of the mariner had, since the Declaration 
of War, been extinguished. The familiar distant lights that 
had never failed to shine seaward at Salt End and Thomffum- 
faald no longer shed their radiance, and from the revolving 
lights at Spurn no strc.im of brilliancy now flashed away upon 
the rolling waters of the North Sea. The buoys had been cut 
adrift, the Bull Lightship taken from her moorings, and the 
entrance to Grimsby hnrbour was unillumined. Not a star 
appeared in the sky, for all was dark, black, and threatening. 
Throu;;h the hot, heavy atmosphere the roar of cannon came 
from the dirtrction of Spurn Point, and as the sounds of the 
shots fell upon the ears of the anxious watchers, they stood 
aghast, wondering what would be their destiny. 

The suspense was awful, ^fen, women, and children, with 
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scared faces, stood in groups in the roarket-^lace, in Queen 
Street, and in High Street, discussing the situation. This 
question, however, was alreadjr encaging the attention of the 
municipal and military authorities, for on hearing the alarming 
news the Mayor, with shrewd promptitude, walked ouickly 
to the Town Hall, and held a hurried informal consmtatioii 
with Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Arthur Wilson, Mr. BichardsoD, 
Major Wellsted, Alderman Woodhouse, and a number of alder^ 
men and councillora All knew the town was in peril The 
enemy could have but one object in entering the Humber. 
Yet it was agreed that no steps could be taken at such brief 
notice to defend the place. The guardship Sdifdmrgh had 
been withdrawn to form part of the squadron upon which they 
would be compelled to rely, with the batteries at Paul! and tihie 
submarine mines. 

It was evident by the firing that an attack upon the British 
Squadron had commenced, l^e shadow of impending disaster 
had fallen. 

Working men, hurrying towards the pier, stopped their 
leader, Mr. Millington, ana tried to learn what was beins 
done, while many of the leading townsfolk were throngea 
around for information, and were centres of excited groups 
in Whitefriargate. The boatmen, sharply questioned on eveiy 
hand, were as ignorant of the state of affairs as those seeking 
information, so nothing could be done except to wait 

Women and children of the middle and upper classes^ 
regardless of their destination, were beine hurried away by 
anxious fathers. Every train leaving HuU was filled to over- 
flowing by those fleeing from the advance of the Russians, and 
on the roads inland to Beverley, Selby, and Market Weighton 
crowds of every class hurried away to seek some pl^e of 
safety. 

Suddenly, just before eleven o'clock, the thousands 
auxiouslv peering over the wide, dark waters saw away on 
the bank, three miles distant, two beams of white lights 
which slowly swept both reaches of the river. 

They were the search- lights of the battery at F&ulL 
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Scmxoely had the bright streaks shone out and disappeared 

when tber were followed by a terrific cannonade from the 

forts, and then, for the first time, those standing on the 

Victoria Pier coold discern the enemy's shipa How many 

there were it was imnossible at that moment to tell, bat 

instantly their guns flashed and thundered at the forts in 

reply. Far away seaward could also be heard low booming 

The enemy's vessels were creeping carefully up the Humber, 

being compelled to take constant soundings on account of the 

removal of the buoys, and evidently guided by foreign pilots 

who bad for years been permitted to take vessels up and down 

the river. 

Moments dragged on like hours, each bringing the town of 
Hull nearer its fate. The people knew it, but were powerless. 
Ihqr stood awaiting the unknown. 

The Bnssian force, besides the three vessels already men- 
tioned, included the armoured cruiser Dimitri DoTukoi^ the 
central-battery ship Knia» Pojartki^ the cruiser PamyaJt 
Utrkuriya, two of the new armoured cruisers, ifexen and 
Sjfxran^ of the Rurik type, the corvette JZtuioyntJk, the 
torpedo gunboals Oriden and Oaidamak, and the armoured 
gnnboat UrtmyatUJiy, with several torpedo boatSL 

The manner in which they bad manceuvred to pass Spurn 
Point and ascend the river was remarkable, and astounded the 
officers in the forts at PaulL Ti)cy, however, were not aware 
that each captain of those vessels possessed a copy of the 
British secret code and other important information compiled 
from the documents filched from the body of the Admiralty 
messenger by the Count von Beilstein at the Mariners' Rest 
at Dealt 

Tlie possession of this secret knowledge, which was, of 
courae, unknown to our Admiralty, enabled the captains of the 
Russian vessels to evaile sunken hulks and other o)>structiona, 
and take some of their ships slowly up the river, bearing well 
on the IJncolnshire coast, so as to keep, until the last moment, 
out of tlie range of the search-lights at PaulL Then, on the 
first attack from the Kiitcries, they suddenly replied with 
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such a hail of shell, that from the first moment it was dear 
that the strength of the fort with its obsolete guns was totiJly 
inadequate. 

The roar of the cannonade was incessant Amid the deafen- 
ing explosions the townspeople of Hull rushed up and down 
the streets screaming and terrified. Suddenly a great shell 
fell with a dull thud in Citadel Street^ close to a crowd of 
excited women, and ezplodiue a second later, blew a number 
of them to atoms, and wrecked the fronts of several bouaea. 

This served to increase the panic The people were on the 
verge of madness with fright and despair. Thousands seixed 
their money and jewellery and fled away upon the roads 
leading to the country. Others hid away tJKeir valuables, and 
preferred to remain ; the crisis had come, and as Britons thej 
determined to face it 

While the Bussian ships, lying broadside-on in portions 
carefully selected to avoid the electro-contact mines, poured 
their terrible fire upon the land battery at Paull, their torpedo 
boats darted hither and thither with ex traordinaiy rapidity. 
Several were sunk by shots from the battery, but four piquet 
boats in the darkness at last mana^ to creep up, and after 
searching, seized the cable connect^mg the mines with the 
Submarine Mining Station at PaulL 

This was discoyered just at the critical moment 1^ means 
of one of the British search-lights, and upon the hostue boats 
a frightful cascade of projectiles was poured by the quick-firii^ 
guns of the battery. 

But it was, alas, too late I The cable had been cut To 
the whole of the wires a small electric batteiy had in a moment 
been attached, and as the suns of the fort crashed out there 
were a series of dull explosions under the bed dT the liver 
across the channel from Foul Holme Sand to EjUinghoIme 
Haven, and from Paull Coastguard Station to the Skitter. 

The dark water rose here and there. The whole of the 
mines had been simultaneously fired I 

Cheers rang out from the Bussian yessels, sounding above 
tho heavy cannonade. The destruction of this most important 
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EoTtioD of the defences of the Humber had been accomplished 
7 the boats jost at the very instant when they were shattered 
hj British shells, and ere the waters grew calm again the 
Ust restige of the boats had disappeared Tlie officers at Paull 
worked on with undaunted courage, striving by every means 
in their power to combat with the superior forces. In a 
measure, too, they were successful, for such havoc did the 
abells [day with the gunboat Oremyastehy that she slowly 
foundered, and her crew were compelled to abandon her. A 
portion of the men were rescued by the Syzran^ but two boat- 
loada were precipitated into the water, and nearly all were 
drowned. Two of the biff guns of the Dimiiri DonAoi were 
diMhlad, and the loes of ufe on several of the ships was 
considerable. Nevertheless the firing was still incessant 
Time after time the 9-tou cuns of the KnioM Pojariki and the 
four 13|-tonners of the Jltun threw their terrible mimles 
apoQ the defences at Paull with frightful effect^ until at length, 
after a moat desnerate, stubborn resistance on the part of the 
British commander of the battery, and after half the defending 
force had been killed, the guns suddenly ceased. 

Both land and sea defences had been broken down I The 
Husstans were now free to advance upon Hull I 

Not a moment was lost Ten minutes after the guns of 
Paull had been sUenced, the enem/s ships, moving very 
cautiously forward, opened a withering fire upon the town. 

The horrors of that bombardment were frightful At the 
moment of the first shots, fired almost simultaneously from the 
two biff ffuns of the Syzran, the panic became indescribabla 
Both sneTls burst with loud detonations and frightfully de- 
vastating effect The first, striking one of the domes of the 
Dock Ollice, carried it bodily away, at the same time killing 
several persons ; while the other, crashing upon the Exchange, 
unroofed it, and blew away the colossal statue of Britannia 
which surmounted the parapet on the comer. Surely this was 
an omen of impending disaster I 

Ere the horrified inhabitants could again draw breath, the 
air was rent by a terrific crash, as simultaneously flame rushed 
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from the gnns of the Kniax Pdjarski, the Pamyai Merkuriya^ 
and the itcun, and great shelh were hurled into the town in 
every direction. The place trembled and shook as if stmck 
bj an earthquake, and everywhere walls fell and buildings 
eollapeed. 

Ix>ng bright beams of the search-lights swept the town 
and neighbouring country, lighting up the turbulent streets 
like day, and as the crowds rushed headlong from the river, 
shot and shell strudc in their midst, killing hundreds of 
starving toilers and unoffending men, women, and children. 

Lying off Salt End, the Cizoi Vdihft which had now come 
up the river in company with two torpiedo boats, poured from 
her barbette a heavy fire upon the Alexandra Dock and Earle's 
shipbuilding yard, while the other vessels, approaching nearer, 
wrought terrible destruction with evenr shot in various other 
parts of the town. In the course of a Quarter of an hour 
manv streets were impassable, owing to the fallen buildings, 
and in dozens of places the explosion of the melinite shells had 
set on fire the ruined houses. 

Missiles hurled from such close quarters by such heavy 
guns wrou^t the most fearful havoc Naturally, the Russian 
gunners, discovering the most prominent buildings with their 
search-lights, aimed at them and destroyed many of the public 
edifices. 

Amon;; the first prominent structures to topple and fall 
was the Wilbcrforce Monument, and then, in rapid succession, 
shots carried away another dome of the Dock Of&ce, and 
the great square towers of St John's and Holy Trinity 
Churches. The gaudily gilded equestrian statue of King 
William III. was flung from its pedestal and smashed by a 
heavy shot, which entered a shop opposite, completely wreck- 
ing It; and two shells, striking the handsome offices of the 
Hull Banking Company tt the comer of Silver Street, reduced 
the building to a neap of ruins. Deadly shells fell in quick 
succession in Paraxon Strt^et, and nt the North-Eastern Railway 
Station, where the lines and platforms wore U)TU up, and the 
Station Hotel, being svt on fire, was soon burning fiercely, for 
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the flames spread unchecked here, as in every other quarter. 
Cbui-ch spires fell crashing into neighbouring houses, whole 
rows of shops were demolished in Whitefriai:gate, High Street^ 
and Saville Street, and roads were everywhere torn up by the 
enemy's exploding missilea 

Not for a moment was there a pause in Uiis awful work of 
destruction ; not for a moment was the frightful massacre of 
Uie inhabitants suspended. The enemy's sole object was 
apparently to weaken the northern defences of London by 
drawing back the Volunteer battalions to the north. There 
was no reason to bombard after the fort had been silenced, 
yet they had decided to destroy the town and cause the most 
widespread desolation possible. 

Flame flashed from the muzzles of tliose great desolating 

funs so quickly as to appear like one brilliant, incessant light 
hells from the Cizoi Vdiky fell into the warehouses around 
the Alexandra Dock, and these, with the fine new grain ware- 
houses on each side of the river Hull, were blazing furiously 
with a terrible roar. High into the air great tongues of flame 
leaped, their volume increased by the crowd of ships in the 
dock also igniting in rapid succession, shedding a lurid g|lare 
over the terrible scene, and lighting up the rod, angiy sky. 
The lone range of warehouses, filled witli inflanunaUe goods* 
at the edge of the Albert and William Wri^t Docks, were on 
fire, while the warehouses of the Railway Dock, together with 
a lar^e number of Messrs. Thomas Wilson's fine steamers, were 
also m flames. Such a hold had the flames obtained that no 
power could arrest them, and as the glare increased it was seen 
by those flying for their lives that the whole of the port was 
now involved. 

The great petroleum stores of the Anglo-American Com* 
pany, struck by a shell, exploded a few momenta later with ft 
most terrific and frightful detonation which shook the town. 
For a moment it seemed as if both town and river were 
enveloped in one great sheet of flame, then, as blazing oil ran 
down the gutters on every side, fierce fires showed, and whole 
streets were ah'ght from end to end. 
8 
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Haadreds of pcraons perished in the flames, hundreds were 
tbot down by Uie frastnents of flying missiles, and hundreds 
more were buried under falling niiiis. Everywhere the roar 
of flames mingled with the shrieks of the dyinc. Shells 
striking the Bopral Infirmary burst in the wards, killing many 
patienU in their bed% and setting fire to the building, while 
othen, crashins through the roof of the Theatre Royal, carri^ 
away one of uie walls and caused the place to ignite. One 
shot from the 13-ton gun of the Syzran tore its way into 
the nave of Holy Trinity Church, and, exploding, blew out the 
three beautiful windows and wrecked the interior, while 
another from the same gun demolished one of the comer 
buildings of the new Market HalL The handsome tower of 
the Town Hall, struck by a shell just under the dial, came 
down with a frichtful crash, completely blocking Lowgate wiUi 
its debris, and lumost at the same instant a shot came throuch 
the dome of the Council Chamber, totally destroying ^ 
apartment 

The Mariners* Hospital and Trinity House suffered terribly, 
many of the inmates of the former being blown to pieces. 
One shot completely demolished the Savings Bank at the 
corner of George Street, and a shell exploding under the portico 
of the Great TTiornton Street Chapel blew out the whole of its 
ilark fat^ade. Anotht*r, striking tlie extensive premises of a 
firm of lead merchants at the corner of Brook and Paragon 
Sirvet«, swept away the range of buildings like j^mss before 
the scythe 

In the Queen's, Ilnuilier, Victorin, and Prince's Docks the 
con^'csted crowd of idle iiKTchant Khins were enveloped in 
fbnios that wra]>]KMl themselves al>out the rising, and, crack- 
hnjr. leA|ieil skyward. The Orphaim;;e at Spring Bank, the 
Artillery IVirnicks. and Willicrforcc House were all bunting; 
in fsct, in the course of the two hours during which the bom- 
l^tftiuient l.iHted hanlly a building of note escaped. 

Tlie hotiMes of the wo.ihhy residents far awty up Spring 
liank. Aniahy and Beverley Road^, and aitnind Pearson's Psrk» 
had lieen ihatteretl and demolifthe<1 ; the slioim in Saville Street 
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bad without exceptioa been deetrojed. and both the Gaonon 
Street and Pier Stations had been completely wrecked and 
unroofed 

Soon after two o'clock in the momii^ when the Bussian 
war vessels ceased their thunder, the whole town was as one 
hu^ furnace, the intense heat and suffocating smoke from 
which caused the Sussian Admiral to move his vessels towards 
the sea as quickly as the necessary soundings allowed 

The glare lit the sky for many miles arouid The immense 
area of great burning buildings presented a magnificent^ ^Pl^d- 
ling spectacIsL 

It was a terrible national disister — a &%htful holocanst^ 
in which thousands of lires^ with property worth millioDa, had 
been wantonly destroyed by a ruthleia enemy which Britain'a 
defective and obsolete defences were too weak to keep at bay 
—a devastatiug catastrophe, swift, complete, awfuL 




CHAPTEB XVL 

TEBBOB ON THI TTNI. 

TJNGLANT) was tlirilled, diamsyed, petrified. Th« 
vfholesale mBssacre at Eastbourne and the 
• errible details of the bombardmeDt of Hull hul 
pread increased honor everj'whcre throughout 
' he Uod. 

Terror reigned on the Tyneside. Hospitals, 
(uyluma, and public institutions, crowded with aCTrighted 
inmates, had no food to distribute. In Newcastle, in Shields, 
in JaiTOW, and in Gateshead the poor were idle and hungry, 
while the wealthy were feverishly apprehensive. A SabbaUi 
(}uict had fallen on the great silent highway of the Tyn& In 
tho*c Llazitig d.iya and breathless nights there was an unbroken 
stillness that [xirtcnded dire disaster. 

In the enormous croivdcd distncts on each side of the 
rivf-r the g:iiint spectre Starvation stalked through the cheer- 
less homes of or.ce industrious toilers, aud the inmates pined 
and died. So terrible was the distress alrctdy, that donicstie 
pets were U-ing killed and ralci). dogs and cats being no un- 
omruon dish, the very ofT-iI thrown aside being greedily 
devoured by ih'so slowly succumbing to a horrible death. 
Awful Mcnes of surTcring and blsok des]>air werv being 
witne.«8ed on every side. 

Tliree days after the enemy hnd ascended the Ilumber and 
dealt such a dec i^ive blow at Hull, the port of South Shields 
was suddenly nhinned by information telegraphed from tba 
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Coastguard on Harton Down Hill, about a mile south of the 
tcAVD, to the effect that they had sighted a number of French 
and Russian ships. 

Panic at once ensued. The broad market-place was fiUed 
by a terror-stricken crowd of townspeople^ while the seafaring 
population surged down King Street and Ocean Boad, across 
the park to the Ions South Pier at the entrance to the Tyne, 
eager to reassure Uiemselves that the enemy had no designs 
upon their town. 

In the dull red afterglow that lit up the broad bay of 
golden sand between Trow Point and the pier, a huge vessel 
suddenly loomed dark upon the sky line, and, as she approached, 
those watching anxiously through glasses made her out as the 
great steel turret-ship Lazare Canwi, flying the French Tricolor. 
Immediately following her came a number of cruisers, gan« 
boats, and torpedo boats. They included the Dimitri Donstoi, 
the Kniaz PqjarsH, the Pamyat Merkuriya^ the J/esm, the 
Syzt*an, the Oriden, and the Gaidamak, all of which had taken 
part in the attack on Hull, while they had now been joined by 
the French battleships Mass6na and Neptune the small cruisers 
Cbsanio, Desaix, XyJEstaing, Coetlogan, and Zalande^ the torpedo 
gunboats Iberville, Lance, Ltger, and FUehe, and the gonvessels 
EtoUe, Fulton, Oabes, Sagittaire, and Vipire, with a large 
number of torpedo boats and * catchers," in addition to those 
which were at HulL 

As the vessels steamed onward at full speed, the people 
rushed from the pier back again into the town in wild dis- 
order, while the Coastguard at Spanish Battery on the north 
shore of the estuary, having now discovered the presence of 
the menacins ships, at once telegraphed the intelligence up to 
Newcastle, wnere the most profouna sensation was immediately 
caused. The news spread evervwhere, and the people on the 
Tyneside knew that the hand of the oppressor was upon 
them. 

Suddenly, without warning, smoke tumbled over the bows 
of the lazare CamoL There was a low boom, and one of the 
ponderous guns in her turret sent forth an enormous sheU, 
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wbich struck the batteiy at Trow Pointy blowing away a 
portion of a walL 

A moment later the battery replied with their 9-tonner8, 
sending forth shot after shot, most of which, however, ricochetted 
away over the glassy sea. It was the signal for a fight which 
qaickly became de^wrate. 

In a few moments half a dozen of the ships lay broadside 
on, and the great cans of the Mastina and Neptune^ with those 
of fonr other vessds, ODened a terrible fire upon the fort, casting 
their shells npon the British gunners with frightful effect 

In the battery the Armstrong disappearing guns were 
worked to their utmost capacity, and the shots of the defenders 
played havoc with the smaller crafty three torpedo boats and 
a "catcher" being sunk in as many minutes. 

Meanwhile the Adirt, Bonaventure, Cambrian, Canada^ and 
Anker of the Reserve Squadron, now on its way from the north 
of Scotland in consequence of orders from the Admiraltv 
having reached it, rounded Sharpness Point, and steamed full 
upon the enemy's <hipa. 

The conflict was fierce, but quickly ended. 

Heavy fire was kept up from the fort at Tjrnemouth, from 
Spanish Battery, from Trow Battery, and from several new 
Viatteries with disappearing guns between the Groyne and the 
nuarry at Trow, that had uecn constructed and manned since 
the mobilisation by Volunteers, consisting of the 1st New- 
castle Volunteer Engineers, the 3rd ]3urliam Volunteer 
.Artillery, and the 4th Durham Light Infantry from NewcastlcL 
Nevertheless the assistance received by the British ships from 
the land was of but little avail, for a Kussian torpedo boat 
i^nt forth its messenger of death at the third-class cruiser 
Canada, blowing her up, wliile the engines of l)oth the Aetiv$ 
and Bonavmture were so s<*riously damaged as to be practically 
uselessw Rapid signalling by the seina]>hore at Spanish 
Battery had p1acc<l the defenders on t)ie alert, and although 
the British were suffering so heavily on account of their 
minority, still the enemy were everywhere feeling the effect 
of the hot and unexpected reception. 
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Before lialf nu hour bad passed two Bussian gunboats bad 
been torpedoed, and tbe Frencli cruiser I/Edaing, having 
caught fire, was burning furiously, luftny of lier crew pcrishiog 
at their gunL 

The Laian Carnot aud tbe Mas»&i\a, heedless of the fire 
from the shore, steamed at half speed across the estuary until 
they were opposite tbe Tyuemouth Battery, when they suddenly 
opened lire, being quickly joined by six French and Russian 




cruisers. In Uie uicintime the contact mines were being 
blown up by piquet boAts, who, although sufTering heavily 
from tbe fire from the shore, nevertheless coulinned Uieir (ask. 
It was then seen liow utterly inadequate were the defencet o( 
the l^ne, and what negligence bod been displayed on the put 
of the War Oflice in not providing at Tj-nemottth adequate 
means of warding off or successrully coping with an attack. ' 

From behind the tall grey lighthouse a few guns wen 
thnndering, but in face of the overwhelming force at se* it 
was but a sorry attempt One shot from tlie batteiy aeverdy 
damaged the superstructure of the Laiari Camet, another eut 
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IhroDgh the fannd of the Xqdune, canying it away, and a 
third entering the magazine of one of the snuul craisen canaed 
it to explode with eerions loes of life. Yet the devastating 
effect of the enemy's shells on the obsolete defences of Tyne- 
numth was appalling^ 

Enclosed in the fortifications were the crumbling ruins of 
the ancient Priory, with its restored chapel, a eraveyard, and 
an old Castle that had been converted into artulery barracksL 
As flame and smoke mshed continuously from the barbettes, 
turrets, and broadsides of the hostile ships, the shots brought 
down the bare, dark old walls of the Priory, and, crashing into 
the Csstle, played havoc with the building. The lantern of 
the lighthouse, too, was carried away, probably by a shot flying 
accidentally wide, and every moment death and aesolation was 
bein|^ spread throughout the fort Such a mngnificent natural 
position, commanding as it did the whole estuary of the Tyne, 
sboold have been rendered impregnable, yet, as it remained in 
1894, so it stood on this fatal day, a typical example of War 
OfBce apaUiy and shortsightedness. 

Its guns were a mere make-believe, that gave the place an 
appearance of strength that it did not possess. In the North 
mttery, on the left side, commanding a broad sweep of sea 
beyond Sharpness, only oue gun, a 64-pounder, was mounted, 
the remaining five rotting platfrums being unoccupied 1 At the 
extreme point, to command the mouth of the river, a single 
5-tonner was placed well forward with great ostentation, its 
weight, calibre, and other details having been painted up in 
conspicuous white letters, for the delectation of nn admiring 
public admitted to view the rriory. Tlic South Battery, a trifle 
stronger, way, nevertheless, a sheer burlesque, its weakness 
being a disgrace to the British nation. In fact, in the whole 
of the battery the upper defences had long been known to 
experts to l>e oWilct^, and the lower ones totilly inadequate 
for the resistance they should have been able to ofjer. 

Was it any wonder, then, that the shells of the enemr 
should ran^ such frightful destruction 7 Among the British 
artiIlcr}iiion there was no lack of courage, for they exerted 
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every muscle in their gallant efiTorts to repulse the foa Yet, 
handicapped ns they were by lack of efficient arms and pro- 
perly constructed fortifications, their heroic struggles were 
futile, and they sacrificed their lives to no purpose. The 
deadly hail from the floating monsters swept away the whole 
of the ancient Priory walls, demolishing the old red brick 
barracks, blowing up the Castle gateway, wrecking the ffuard* 
room, and igniting the Priory ChapeL The loss of lira was 
terrible, the whole of the men manning the 5-ton gun point- 
ing seaward having been killed by a single shell that burst 
amouff them, while everywhere else men of the Royal Artillery, 
and those of the Tynemouth Volunteer Artilleiy, who were 
assisting, were killed or maimed by the incessant rain of 
projectiles. 

Night clouds gathered black and threatening, and it ap- 
peared as if the enemy were carrving all before them. The 
French battleship Nn>tune, seeing the guns of all three batteries 
had been considerably weakene<i^ was steaming slowly into the 
mouth of the Tyne, followed by the Russian cruiser Sjfzran^ 
when suddenly two terrific explosions occurred, shaking both 
North and South Shields to their very foundations. High into 
the air the water rose, and it was then seen that two sub- 
marine mines had been exploded simultaneously bv electric 
current from the Tynemouth Battery, and that both vessela 
had been completely blown up. Such was the force of the 
explosion, that the hull ^of the Neptune, a great armour-clad of 
over ten thousand tons, had been ripped up like paper, and of her 
crew scarcely a man escaped, while the cruiser had been com- 
pletely broken in half, and many of her crew blown to atomsi 
Scarcely had this success of the defenders been realised when 
it was followed by another, for a second later a British torpedo 
boat succeeded in blowing up with all hands the French 
torpedo gunboat Lance. 

These reverses, however, caused but Httle dismay among 
the invaders, for ere Ions the British cruisers had been driven 
off, the guns at Trow had been silenced, while those at Spanish 
Battery and Tynemouth could only keep up a desultory fire. 
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Then, in the falh'ng gloom, ship after ship, raided hy foreign 
pilots, and carefully evading a number of hulks that had been 

f>laced near the estuary, entered the Tyne, pouring forth their 
leavy monotonous fire into North Shields and South Shidds, 
Skilfully as the despairing defenders managed their submarine 
mines, thev only suocceucd in destroying three more of the 
enemy's ships, the French torpedo gunboats IbervUk and 
CoMiini and the cruiser Demix, the crews perishing. 

Not for a moment was there a cessation of the cannonade 
as the smaller ships of the enemy advanced up the river, and 
the damage wrought by their shells was enormous. Tynemouth 
had already suffered heavily, many of the streets being in 
flames. The tower of St. »Saviours Church had fallen, the 
conspicuous spire of the Congregational Chapel had been shot 
away, tlie Piera Office had been reduced to ruins, and the long 
buildinff of the Iloyal Hotel completely wrecked. The houses 
facing I^rcy Park liad in many cases been shattered, a shell 
exploding nnder the archway of the Bath Hotel had demolished 
it, and the handsome clock tower at the end of the road had 
Keen hurled down and scattered. 

Slackening opposite the Scarp, the ranboats and cruisers 
lielched forth shot and shell upon Xorth Shields, aiming first 
at the more conspicuous objects, such oh the Sailors' Home, the 
<'ustom Hon^e, the tall tower of Christ Church, and the Harbour 
Mastei's offi-jc, either totally destroying them or injuring them 
irrefambly, while the liouses on Union Quay and those in 
I>fKk\vay S<|UAre and in adjoining streets, from the gasometers 
«lo\vn to tltc Town Hall, wen* also swept by shells. Itesistanoo 
was made frt>m Fort ClifTurJ on the om* f'ide of the town, from 
A |>o4itiou 0(*cupied by a battery of the Durham Volunteer 
Artillery, who had mounted guns on the hill Whiud Smith's 
Yard, and also by the hubinarinc mines of the Tvne Division 
Volunteer Miners; bnt it was most inefTectual, and, when 
niplit fell, hundreds of toric»i -«itri( ken jicnions had lieen killed, 
and the to\%n was on firo in d<izens of places, the flames 
illuminatinc tlie ^ky with their lurid brilliancy. 

In South ShithU tragic scenes were l»oing enacted. Shells 
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flying about the town from the river on the one side and the 
sea on the other exploded in the streets, blowing nnforianate 
men, women, and children into atoms, wrecking public building 
and setting fire to the cherished homes of the toilers. l£e 
congested blocks of buildings around Panash Point were one 
huee furnace; the Custom House, the River Police Station, 
and the Plate Glass Works were wrecked, while a shell ex« 
ploding in one of the petroleum tanks on the Commissioners' 
\Vbarf caused it to burst with fearful effect The queer old 
tun*et of St Hilda's fell with a crash, the Church of St Stephen 
was practically demolished; and the school in the vicinity 
unroofed. The dome of the Marine School was carried bodily 
away ; nothing remained standing of the Wouldhave Memoriid 
Clock but a few feet of the square lower structure, and the 
Ingham Infirmary being set on fire, several of the patients 
lost their lives. Amid this frightful panic, lieut-CoL 
Gowans and Major Carr of the 3rd Durham Artilleiy, the 
Mayor, Mr. Readhead, Alderman Pennoldson, Councillors Lisle, 
Marshall, and Stainton, the Town Clerk, Mr. Hayton, and the 
Rev. H. £. Savage, were all conspicuous for the coolness tbey 
displayed. Courage, however, was unavailing, for South Shields 
was at the mercy of the invaden, and all defence was feeUe 
and futile. Hundreds of the townspeople were killed by flying 
fragments of shells, hundreds more were buried in the debris 
of tottering buildings, while those who survived fled horror- 
stricken with their valuables away into the couutiy, beyond the 
range of the enemy's fire. 

The horrora of Hull were beings repeated. Tlie streets ran 
with the life-blood of unoflendinff British ciUiena. 

As evening wore on, the invaders came slowly up the Tyne^ 
heedless of the strenuous opposition with which they were met 
by Volunteer Artillery, who, having established batteries om 
various positions between Shields and Newcastle, poured a hoi 
fire upon them. Advancing, their terrible guns spread deaUi 
and destruction on either l^k. 

The crowds of idle shipping in the gi^at Tyne Dock at 
South Shields, and those in the Albert Edward and Korthtun- 
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berland Docks on the north bank, together vrith the staiths, 
wmrcbouses. and ofiBces, were blazing fariouslj, while the Tyne 
Commissioners' great workshops, Edwards' Shipbuilding Yard, 
and many other factories and shipbuilding jBjds, were either 
set on fire or seriously damaged. 

Msny of the affrighted inhabitants of North Shields sought 
refuge in the railway tunnel, and so escaped, but hundreds lost 
their lives in the neighbourhood of Wallsend and Percy Main. 

Shells fell in Swinburne's brass foundry at Carville, 
destroying the buildings, together with the Carville Hotel 
and the railway viaduct between that place and Howdon. 

The Wallsend Bailway Station and the Theatre of Varieties 
were blown to atoms, and the houses both at High aud Low 
Walker suffered severely, while opposite at Jarrow enormous 
damage waa everywhere caused. At the latter place the 1st 
Durham Volunteer Engineers rendered excellent defensive 
service under Lieut-CSoL Price and Major Fomeaux, and the 
Mayor was moat energetic in his efforts to insure the safety of 
the people. A submarine mine had been laid opposite 
Hebbum, and, beinff successfully exploded, blew to atoms the 
French gunboat Gfwe$, and at the same time seriously injured 
the propeller of the cruiser Cosamo. This vessel subsequently 
broke down, and a second mine fired from the shore destroyed 
her alsa Nevertheless the invaders steadily advanced up the 
broad river, Uowin<i^ up obstacles, dealing decisive blows, and 
destroying human life and valuable proi)crty with every shot 
from their merciless weapons. 

Ttie panic that ni^nt in Newcastle was terrible. The 
streets were in a turmoil of excitement, for the reports from 
Tynemouth had produced the most intense alarm and dismay. 
On receipt of the first intelli;:ence the Free Library Committee 
of the City Council ha|»{>oned to be sitting, and the chairman* 
Alderman H. W. Newton, the popular reprcy ntative of All 
5^aints' North, formally announced it to his colleagues, among 
whom was tlie Mayor. The connnittoe broke up in confusion, 
and an e\cite<l consultation followoJ, in which Councillors 
Dumford, Fitz'^erald.nnd Flowers, with Alderman Sutton, took 
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part Capt NicIioUs, the Chief Constable, Major A. If. Potter 
of the Ist Northumberland Artillery, lieut-CoL Angus cl 
thevlst Newcastle Volunteer Artillery, Lieut-CoL Palmer and 
Major Emiey of the Volunteer Engineers, Mr. Hill Motam, 
and Mr. Joseph Cowen also entered the room and engaged in 
the discussion. 

At such a hasty informal meetiue, nothing, however, oould 
be done. The Mayor and Councillors were assured by the 
Volunteer officers that everything possible under the circum- 
stances had been arranged for the defence of the l^rna. 
Property worth millions was at stake, and now that the news 
had spread from mouth to mouth the streets around the Towa 
Hall were filled with crowds of excited, breathless citizens, 
anxious to know what steps were being taken to insure their 
protection. 

So loudly did they demand information, that the Mayor 
was compelled to appear for a moment and address s few 
words to them, assuring them that arrangements had been 
made which he hoped would be fouud adequate to repel the foe. 
This appeased them in a measure, and Uie crowd dispersed ; 
but in the other thoroughfares the excitement was intensified, 
and famished thousands rushed aimlessly about, many gdng 
out upon the High Level and Low Level Bridges and stnuninj^ 
their eyes down the river in endeavour to catch s glimpse of 
the enemy. 

Heavv and continuous firine could be heard as the dark 
evening dragged on, and presently, just before nine o'clock, the 
anxious ones upon the bridges saw the flash of guns as the 
invading vessels rounded the sharp bend of the river at the 
ferry beyond Botterdam Wharf. 

The sight caused the people to rush panic-stricken up into 
the higher paits of Newcastle or across the bridges into Gates- 
head, and from both towns a rapid exodus was taking pIsoe» 
thousand fleeing into the country. From gun-vessels, torpedo 
gunboats, and cruisers, shot and shell poured in continuous 
streams into the wharves, shipping, and congested masses ci 
houses on either bank. 
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The bonses along City Road, St Lawrence Road, Quality 
Itow, and Brker Bank, on the outskirts of Newcastle, suflered 
severely, while shots damaged the p;reat Ousebum Viaduct, 
wrocked St Dominic's Roman Catholic Cliapel, and blew away 
the roof of the new Board School, a prominent feature of the 
laiidactpe. 

Sevenl shells fell and exploded in Jesmond Vala One 
borsl and set fire to the Sandyford Breweiy, and one or two fall- 
ing in Portland Road caused widespread destiiiction and terrible 
Ion of life Tlie London and Hamburg Wharves, with the 
shipping lying near, were soon blazing furiously, and all along 
Quay Side, right up to the Guildhall, shops and offices were 
erery moment being destroyed and swept away. New Green- 
wich and South Shore on the Gateshead side were vigorously 
attacked, and many shots fired over the Salt Marshes fell in 
the narrow thoroughfares that lie between Sunderland Road 
and Brunswick Street 

Upon the enemy's ships the Volunteer batteries on the 
eommanding positions on either side of the high banks poured 
a galling fin, one battery at the foot of the Swing Bridge on 
the Gateshead side effecting terrible execution. Their guns 
had been well laid, and the salvoes of shell played about the 
French gun-vessels and torpedo boats, causing frightful de- 
strtKtion among the crews. Both Newcastle and Gateshead, 
lying 9o much higher than the river, Mere in a certain measure 
protcctcfl. and the high banks afTordod a wide comnmnd over 
the waterway. At various points, including the entrances to 
the High I^evel Bridge, at the Side, the Close, New Chatham, 
.ind tli^ Rabbit Ranks, the Vohmteers had oi)cned fire, and 
were keepin;» up a terriMc cannonade. Tlie dark river reflected 
the rc<l li;:ht which flashed forth every moment from gun 
miiziles, while frearch-li;;1its from both ships and shore wcie 
<-cjnstantly strraining forth, and the thunder of war shcKik the 
tall factory chimneys to their very foundstiona 

Hf-eilless of the strenuous opjKi^ition, the invading ships 
kept up a vigorous fire, wliicli, aime<l high, fell in the centre of 
Newcastle with nio^t appalling effect. In the midst of the 
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crowds in New^te and Pilgrim Streets shells exploded, blow- 
ing, dozens of British citizens to atoms and tearing out the 
fronts of shops. One projectile, aimed at the strangdy ahaped 
tower of St NichoW Cathedral, struck it, and swept away 
the thin upper portion, and another, crashing into the sloping 
roof of the grim, time-mellowed relic Black Gate, shattered it^ 
and tore away part of the walla 

The old castlo and the railway bridge were also blown up 
in the earlier stages of the bombardment, and the square tower 
of St John's fell with a sudden crash right across the street^ 
completely blocking it From end to end Grainger Street was 
swept by French m<SIinite shells, which, bursting in 
succession, filled the air with tiny flying fragmente, each 
fatal as a bullet fired from a rifle. The Inrench shell is much 
more formidable than ours, for, while the latter breaks into 
large pieces, the former is broken up into tiny and exceedingly 
destructive fragments. 

In the midst of this terrible panic a shot cut its way 
through the Earl Grey Monument, causing it to fall, many 
persons being crushed to death beneath the stones, while both 
the Central Exchange and the Theatre Boyal were now alij^t^ 
shedding a brilliant glare skyward. 

At Uiis time, too, the whole of Quay Side was a mass of 
roaring, crackling flames, the thin spire of St Mary's Boman 
Catholic Cathedral had been shot away, Bainbridge's great 
emporium was blazing furiously, and the Art Club premiaee 
had taken fire. One shot had fallen at the back of the Town 
Hall, and torn an enormous hole in the wall, while another, 
entering the first floor of the County Hotel, had burst with 
awful force, and carried away the greater part of its gloomy 
facade. 

In the Central Station opposite, dozens of shells had 
exploded, and it was now on fire, hopelessly involved tiweUier 
with the adjoining Station Hotel. The grey front « the 
imposing Chronicle building had been wrecked by a ^eU that 
had descended upon the roof, and a row of dark old-: 
houses in Eldon Square had been demolished. 
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The same fate had been ahared by the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Societj'a warehouse, the Fish Market, the Journal oflice, 
and both the Crown and M^tropole Hotels at the bottom of 
Clajtoo Street 

Yet the firing continued ; the terrified citixens were granted 
DO quarter. The Boyal Arcade was blown to atoms, the new 
red brick buildings of the Prudential Assurance Company 
were set on fire, and were blazing with increasing fury. The 
building of the North British and Mercantile Assurance Com- 
pany, the Savinga Bank at t^e comer of Newgate Street^ and 
the Empire Theatre were wrecked. Along New Bridge 
Street dozens of houses were blown to pieces, several fine 
reaidencei in Ellison Place were utterly demolished and 
Uocked the roadway with their debris, and the whole city, 
from the river up to Biandling Village, was swept time after 
time by salvoes of devastating shots. Bows of houses feU, 
and in hundreda the terrified people were massacred. Away 
over the Nun's Moor shells were hurled and bursty ana 
oCheii were precipitated into the great Armatrong works at 
Elavkk. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the incessant thunder, a series of 
terrific explosions occurred, and the great High Level Bridge 
collapsed, and fell with an awful crash into the Tyna The 
enemy had i>laced dynamite under the huge brick supports, 
and blown them up simnltaneotisly. A few moments later the 
Swing Bridge was treated in Mmilar manner; but the enemy, 
under the calling fire from the Volunteer batteries, were now 
losing friglitfiilly. Many of the new guns at the Elswick 
works were brought into action, and several ironclads in the 
course of conAtruction aflbrdcd cover to those desperately 
defending their homes. 

But this blow of the invaders had been struck at a most 
inopportune moment, and was evidently the result of an order 
that had been imiHrfcxtly understood. It caused them to suffer 
a greater disaster than they had afitici|*atcd. Six torpedo boats 
and two gun- vessels had |»a.«sed under the bridge, and, lying off 
the Ilaugns, were firing into the Mswick works at the moment 
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ivhen tbe bridges were, demolished; and die d^bris^ falling acroas 
the stream, cut off all means of escape. 

The defenders, noticing' this, wonced' on, pounding away at 
the hostile craft with merciless monotony, until one after 
another the French and Bnssiaiis were blown to atoma, and 
their vessels sank beneath them into the dark, swirling 
wateT& 

While this was proceeding, two mines, one opposite Hill 
Gate, at Gateshead, and the ouier near t^e liott^raam Wbar( 
on the Newcastle side, were fired by the Volunteer Engineered 
who thus succeeded in blowing up two more French gunbcitta, 
while the battery at the foot of the Swing Bridge sank two 
more torpedo boats, and that in front of the Chemical Works at 
Gateshead sent a shell into the "vitals" of one of the moet 
powerful torpedo gunboats, with the result' that she blew upi 

Everywhere the enemy were being cut to piecea 

Seeing the trap into which their vessels had fallen above 
the ruin^ bridges, and feeling that they had caused suffident 
damage, they turned, and with their guns still belching forth 
flame, steamed at half speed back again towards the sea. 

But they were not allowed to escape so easilv, for Uie minea 
recently laid by the Volunteers were not? brought into vi^oroaa 
play, and in the long reach of the river between High Walker 
and Wallsend no fewer than six more of the encmj^a gun and 
torpedo boats had their bottoms blown out> and their crews torn 
limb from limb. 

Flashed throughout the land, the news of the enemy's 
repulse, though gained at such enormous loss, excited a feeling 
of profound satisfaction. 

The injury inflicted on the invaders had been terrible, and 
from that attack upon the Tyne they had been hurled reeling 
back the poorer by the loss of a whole fleet of torpedo and sun 
boats, one of the most effective arms of their squadrons, while 
the sea had closed over one of France's proudest battleshipa. 
the Neptune, and no fewer than four of her cruiaera. 

The surviving vessels, which retreated round the Blaek 
Middens and gamed the open sea, all more or less bad their 
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enpnes crippled, and not half the men that had manned 

them eaeaped dive. 

They had wrought incalculable damase, it ia true, for part of 

Newcastle was baming, and the loes of life had been terrible ; 

yet they were driven back by the Yolnnteera' desperately 

vigorous fire» and the lives of many thousands in Newcastle 

aiM Gateshead had thus been saved at the eleventh hour by 

British patriotSb 

Alas, it was a black day in England's history I 

Was this to be a tumiog-point in the wave of disaster 

which had swept so suddenly upon our land t 




CHAPTER XVIL 

BELT FBOH ODS COLOHIES. 

hATS passed — dark, dismal, dispiriting Grim- 
visaged War had crushed all joy and gaiety horn 
British hearts, and fierce patriotism and deter- 
mination to fight on until the bitter end mingled 
everywhere with hunger, sadness, and despair. 
British homes had been desecrated, British Uvm 
had been sacrificed, and through the land the invaden niahed 
ravaging with fire and sword. 

Whole towns had been overwhelmed and shattered, great 
tracts of rich land in Sussex and Hampshire had been Isid 
waste, and the people, powerless against the enonnoos fbrcM 
sweeping down upon Uiem, had beeu mercilessly mowed down 
and butchered by Cossacks, whose brutality was fiendish. 
Everywhere there were reports of horrible atrodtiei, o( 
heartless murders, and wholesale slaughter of the helpless and 
unnfTending. 

The situation, both in Great Britain and on the Continent, 
was most criticsL The sudden declaration of hostilities by 
Prance and Bussia had resulted in a great war in which nearly 
all European nations were involved. Germany had sent her ' 
enormous laud forces over her frontiers east and west, succeas- 
fully driving back the French along the VosKes, and occnpying 
U^on, ChaTons-Bur-Sa&oe, and Lyons. Vumy, Nan^, ana 
Metz had again been the scenes of sanguiuaiy encounters, and 
Chaumout and Troyes had both fallen into the hands of tba 
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Kaiaer^s le^cma In Poland, however, neither Grermana nor 
Auatriana nad met with auch anccesa. A fierce battle had 
been fought at Thorn between the Taar'a forcea and the 
Gennana, and the former, after a desperate stand, were defeated, 
and the Uhlana, dragoona, and infantry of the Fatherland had 
swept onward up the valley of the Vistula to Warsaw. Here 
the resistance offered by General Bodisco waa very formidable, 
but the city was besieged, while fierce fighting was taking place 
all acrosa the level country that lay between the Polish capital 
and the Pmsaian frontier. Austrians and Hungariana fought 
fiercely, the Tyrolese Jagera displaying conspicuous bravery at 
Brod v» Cracow, Jaroalav, and along the banks of the San, and 
thev had succeeded up to the present in preventing the Cossacks 
and Bussian infantry from reaching the Carpathians, although 
an Austrian army corpa advancing into Russia along the Styr 
had been severely cut up and forced to retreat back to 
Lembei^ 

Italy had bunt her bonda Her Bersaglieri, cuirassiers, 
Piedmofiteae cavalry, and carabiniera had marched along the 
Comicbe road into l^vence, and, having occupied Nice, Ctmnea, 
and Dra^i^ui, were on their way to attack Marseilles, while 
the Alpme infantry, taking the road over Mont Cenis, had, 
after very severe fighting in the beautiful valley between Susa 
and Bardonnechia, at last occupied Modane and Chambery, 
and now intended joining hands with the Germans at 
Lyona. 

France waa now receiving greater punishment than she 
liad anticipated, and even those members of the Cabinet and 
Deputies who were responsible for the sudden invasion of 
England were compelled to admit that they had made a false 
move. The frontiers were lx*ing ravaged, and although the 
territorial regiments remaining were considered sufficient to 
repel attack, yet the Army of the Sa6ne hod already been cut 
to pieces. In these circnmstanccs, Franic, knowin*; the great 
peril she nn in prolonging the invasion of Britain, was 
ticspemtely anxious to make the British sue for peace, so that 
aha could turn her attention to events at home, and therefore. 
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although in a measure oontravenins International Law, she 
had instructed her Admirals to bombard British seaports and 
partially-defended towns. 

Although the guns of the hostile fleet had wroueht sudi 
appalling havoc on the Humber, on the Tyne, and idong the 
coast of Kent and Sussex, nevertheless the enemy had only 
secured a qualified success. The cause of all the disasters that 
had befallen us, of the many catastrophes on land and sea, wma 
due to the wretchedly inadequate state of our Navy, althooffb 
the seven new battlcdiips and six cruisers commenced in 1894 
were now complete and afloat- 
Had we possessed an efficient Navy the enemy could never 
have approached our shores. We had not a sufficient number 
of ships to replace casualties. Years behind in nearly every 
essential pointy Britain had failed to give her cruisers eitbtt 
speed or guus equal in strength to those of other naUons. 
Our guns were the worst in the world, no fewer than 47 
vessels still mounting 350 old muzzle-loaders, weapons dis- 
carded by every other European Navy. 

For years it had been a race between the hare and the 
tortoise We had remained in dreamy unconsciousness of 
dan^r, while other nations had quickly taken advantage of 
all the newly-discovered modes of destruction that make modem 
warfare so terrible. 

Notwithstanding the odds against us in nearly every 
particular, the British losses had been nothing as compared 
with those of the enemy. This spoke much for British pluck 
and pertinacity. With a force against them of treble thdr 
strength, British bluejackets had succeeded in sinking a number 
(»f the finest and most powerful ships of France and Bussia. 
France had lost the Amiral Duperri, a maffniflcent steel vemiel 
of eleven thousand tons ; the Ifeptune and JtedouidbUe^ a trifle 
smaller ; the Tonnerrt, the TtrrihU, the Fwrietu^ the /iuImmC- 
(thle, the Caiman^ all armoured ships, had been lost; while ttie 
cruisers UEstaing^ ^ax^ Desaix, Coaamo, jPafiom, the despatch* 
vessel HirondelU^ the gunboats Iberville, Oabes, and Lane$f and 
eleven others, together with sixteen torpedo boats and numbers 
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of transports^ bad been eitber blown up, burned, or otherwise 
destrqjed. 

The losses the Rnssians had sustained, in addition to the 
many transports and general service steamers, included the 
great steel cruiser NieolcU L, the vessels Oenog JSdinburasky, 
^^ran, Bynda, A$ia^ OangrU, Kranaya Oarka, Oiof^ and the 
torpedo bcSat ^fe, with eight others 

The destruction of this enormous force had, of course, not 
been eflTected without an infliction of loss upon the defenders, 
yet the British casualties bore no comparison to those of the 
enemy. True, the armoured turret-ship Cfnupuror liad, alas! 
been sacrificed ; the fine barbette-ships Ctniwrion and Bodnty 
had ffone to the bottom ; the splendid first-class cruiser Aurora 
and the cmiser Nartiuiu had been blown up ; while the cruisers 
Terp$iehoTt, Mdamvui, Tribune, Oalatea, and Canada, with a 
number of torpedo boats and "catchers," had also been destroyed, 
yet not before every crew had performed heroic deeds worthy 
of record in the world's history, and every vessel had shown 
the French and Russians what genuine British courage could 

Still the invaders were striking swift, terrible blows. On 
the Humber and the Tyne the loss of life had been appalling. 
The bombardment of Krighton, the sack of E.istbourne, and the 
occupation of the Downs by the land forces, had been effected 
only by wholesale rapine and awful bloodshed, and Britain 
waited breathlessly, wondering in what direction the next 
catastrophe would occur. 

Surh newspapers as in these dark days continued to appear 
reported how great mass meetings were bein^ held all over the 
United States, denouncing the action of the Franco-Russian 
forora. 

In New York. Chicago. Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, 
San Francisco, and other cities, resolutions were passed at 
enonnous denioTintmtions by the enthusiastic public, demanding 
that the Unite<1 States Oovemmont should give on inimediaU» 
ultimatum to France that unU*M she withdrew her troops from 
British soil, war would be declared against her. 
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Special sittings of Congress were being held daily at 
Washington for the purpose of discussing the advisability ni 
such a step; influential deputations waited upon the President^ 
and all the prominent statesmen were interviewed by the 
various enterprising New York journals, the resalt showing a 
great preponderance of feeling that such a measure should be at 
once taken. 

In British colonies throughout the world the greatest indig- 
nation and most intense excitement prevailed. Already bodiea 
of Volunteers were on their way from Australia and Cape Town, 
many of the latter, under Major Scott, having already been in 
England and shot as competitors at Bisley. From India a 
number of native regiments had embarked for Southampton, 
but the Northern frontier stations had been stren<^heneid in 
anticipation of a movement south by Buc»ia, and Uie French 
Indian possessions, Fondich&ry and Karikal, were occupied by 
British troops. 

An expedition from Burmah had crossed the Shan Statea 
into Tonquin, and with the assistance of the British Squadron 
on the China Station had, after hard fighting, occupied a portion 
of the country, while part of the force had gone farther sonth 
and commenced operations in French Cochin-China by a 
vigorous attack on Saigon. 

Armed British forces had also landed in Guadalonpe and 
Martinique, two of the most fertile of the West Indian IsUnda, 
and St Bartholomew had also been occupied by West Indian 
rq^imenta. 

On the outbreak of hostilities intense patriotism spread 
throu;;h Canada, and from the shores of Lake Superior away to 
far Vancouver a movement was at once made to assist the Mother 
Country. In Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, and Kingston 
mass meetings were held, urging the Dominion Government to 
allow a force of Volunteers to go to England without delay; 
and this universal demand was the more ffratifying when it waa 
remembered that more than a quarter of the population were 
themselves French. Nevertheless the knowledge that Britain 
was in danger was sufficient to arouse patriotism everywhere^ 
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and within a few days 20,000 Volunteers were enrolled, and these, 
before a fortnight had passed, were on their way to liverpooL 
Great was the enthusiasm when, a few davs later, to the strains 
of " Rule, Britannia," the 6r8t detachment landed in the Mersey, 
and as they marched through the crowded streets, the people, 
delighted at tliis practical demonstration of sympathy, wrung 
the hands of the patriots of the West Vessel after vessel, 
escorted by British cruisers, arrived at the landing-stage, and 
discharged their regiments of men to whom the knowledge of 
Britaina danger had been sufficient incentive to induce them 
to set their part as Britona Then, when the last vessel had 
arrived, they were formed into a brigade, and set out to march 
south in the direction of Birmingham. 

Meanwhile a great loan was being floated in Australia and 
the United Statea The former colony had but recently passed 
through a serious financial crisis, but in America a sum of no less 
than £200,000,000 was taken up, although the issue only con* 
tinned a few daya In Wall Street the excitement was intenae, 
and the struggle to invest was desperate. No such scenes had 
ever been witnessed within tlie memory of the oldest member of 
the Stock Exchange, for financiers were determined to assist the 
greatest Power on earth ; indeed, apart from the sound security 
offered, they felt it their duty to do sa Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, and Calcutta all contributed in more or less degree, 
and the loan immediately proved the most succcAsful ever 
floated. 

To Britain on every side a helping hand was outstretched, 
and, irrespective of politics and party bickerinjn, assistance 
was rendereil in onicr that she might crush her enemiea 
Britannia gathered her strength, and armed herself for the 
fierce combat which she knew must decide the destiny of her 
glorious Empire. 

London, starving, terror-stricken, and haunted continually 
by apprehensions of an unknown doom, was in a state of rest- 
lessness both night and day. Food supplies had failed, the 
cheapest bread wns sold at 3s. 8d. a small loaf, and neither 
fish nor meat could be purchased. 
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In the City the panic was frightful. Business was paralysed, 
hundreds were being ruined daily, and after the first sensation 
and headlong rush on the Stock Exchange, transactions re- 
mained at a standstill Then suddenly, when the seriousness 
of the situation was fully understood, there was a run on the 
banks. 

Crowds, eager and clamouring, surrounded the Bank of 
England, and establishments in Lombard Street and elsewhere, 
with cheques in their hands, demanding their deposits in gold. 
Although weak and half-starved, they desired their money in 
order to flee and take with them all they possessed before the 
enemy swept down upon London. 

Day and night in all the City banks the cashiers were kept 
paying out thousands upon thousands in hard shining gold. 
The clink of coin, the jingle of scales, and the eager shouts of 
those feverishly anxious for their turn, and fearing tl^ 
resources would not hold out, formed a loud incessant din. 

As the days passed, and the run on the banks continued, 
one after another of the establishments, both in the City and 
the West End, unable to withstand the heavy withdrawals, 
were compelled to close their doors. Many were banks of 
such high reputation that the very fact' of being a depodtor 
was a hall-mark of a man's prosperity, while others were 
minor establishments, whose business wns mainly with snuJl 
accounts and middle-class customers. One by one they failed 
to fulfil their obligations, and closed ; and the unfortunate ones, 
including many women who had not been -able to struggle 
successfully to get inside, turned away absolutely ruined I 

In the west End the starving poor had formed procesnons^ 
and marched through Mayfair and Belgravia demanding 
bread, while Anarchists held council in front of the blackenea 
ruins of the National Gallery, and the Unemployed continued 
their declamatory oratory on Tower Hill. The starving 
thousands from the East End ran riot in the aristocratic 
thoroughfares of Kensington, and, heedless of the police, — who 
were, m fact, powerless before such superior numbers^ — 
residences of the rich were entered and searched for food» 
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and Tarions acts of violenco ensued The cellars of clabs, 
lioCds, and private houses were broken open and sacked, 
granaries were emptied, wholesale grocery warehouses were 
looted, and flour mills searched from roof to basement If 
they could not obtain food, they said, they would drink. A 
desberate starving crowd then forced an entry to the wine 
vaults at the Docks, and swallowed priceless vintages from 
pewter pota Hogsheads of port and sherry were carried up into 
the streets, and amid scenes of wild disorder were tapped and 
drunk by Uie excited and already half-intoxicated mmtitude. 

For davs London remained at the mercy of a drnnken, 
frenzied rabUe. Murder and incendiarism were committed in 
every quarter, and many serious and desperate conflicts occurred 
between the rioters and the law-abiding patriotic citizena 

Enthusiasm was displayed by even the latter, when an 
infuriated mob one nicrht surrounded Albert Gate House, the 
French Embassy, and, breakins open the door, entered it^ and 
flung the handsome furniture uom the windowa 

Those below made a huge pile in the street, and when the 
whole of the movable effects had been got out» the crowd set 
fire to them, and also to the great mansion, at the same time 
cheering lastily, and singing " Rule, Britannia," as they 
watched the flames leap up and consume both house and 
fumitura 

Tlie servants of the Embassy had fortunately escaped, other- 
wise they wonid no doubt have fared badly at the hands of the 
Uwleu assembly. 

When the fire hsd burned itself out, however, a suggestion 
was spread, and the mob with one accord rushed to the 
Uusvian Embassy in Chesham Plsoe. 

This house was also cnt4.Ted, and the furniture flung pell* 
mell from the windows, that too larce to pass through being 
broktrn up in the rootus, and the fragments thrown to the 
shooting crowd below. 

Giairs, tables, ornaments, mirrors, bedding, kitchen utensils, 
and crockery were thrown out, carpets were taken up, and 
carlains and cornices torn down by ruthless denizens of 
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Whitechapel and Shorediich, who, maddened by drink, were 
determined to destroy everylhing belonging to the countries 
which had bTOup;ht disaster upon them. 

Presently, when nearly all the furniture had been removed, 
some man, wild-haired and excited, emeiged into the street* 
with a great flag he had discovered in one of the attica With 
a shout of delight he unfurled it It was a lam yellow one^ 
upon which was depicted a hnge black double eagle; tho 
flag that had been hoisted at the Embassy on various State 
occasions. 

Its appearance was greeted by a fearful howl of rsfle, and 
the infuriated people, falling upon the man who waved it, tors 
it into shreds, which they afterwards cast into the bonfire they 
had made for the Ambassador's furniture. 

From the archives the secret papers and reports of spies 
were taken, and, being torn into fragments, were scattered 
from an upper window to the winds, until at laat, men, snatch- 
ing up flaring brands from the huge bonfire, rushed into the 
dismantled mansion, and, having poured petroleum in many of 
the apartments, ignited them. 

Flames quickly spread through the house, belching forth 
from the windows, and, ascending, had soon burst through the 
roof, illuminating the neighbourhood with a bright* fitful glare. 
Hie mob, as the flames leaped up and crackled, screamed with 
liendish delight From thousanos of hoarse throals there went 
up loud cries of "Down with the Tsar I Down with Russia I* 
And as the great bonfire died down, and the roof of the 
Embassy collapsed with a crash, causing the fiames to shoot 
higher and roar more vigorously, they san^ with one accord, 
led bv a man who had mounted some railings, the stirring 
British sons, "The Union Jack of Old England.^ 

Althou^ the colonies had shown how sealously they were 
prepared to guard the interests of the Mother Country, their 
public spirit was eclipsed by the spontaneous outburst of 
I atriotisni which occurred in Ireland. Mass meeting were 
being held in Belfast, Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, 
I^ndondeiiy, Sligo, Armagh, Dnndalk, Nowry, and dosens d 
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other places, at which men of all grades of society unanimoosly 
decided bj resolution to raise Volunteer regiments to take arms 
against the f oei 

The knowledge of Britain's danger had aroused the patriotic 
fcelingi of the people, and they were determined to ffive their 
sovereign a proof of their allegiance, cost what it mi^t 

The moTement was a general one. Nationalists and 
Unionists Tied in their eagerness to demonstrate their love 
for the Empire, and that part of it which was now in danger. 

Already the Irish Reserve forces had been mobilised and 
sent to their allotted stationa The 3rd Irish Hifles from 
Newtownards, the 5th Battalion from Downpatrick, and the 
6th from Dundalk, were at Belfast under arms ; the Donegal 
Artillery from Letterkenny had already gone to Harwich to 
assist in the defence of the east coast ; and both the London* 
derry and Sligo Artillery had gone to Portsmouth ; while th6 
^rd Irish Fuuliers from Armagh were at Plymouth, and the 
4th Battalion from Cavan had left to assist in the defence of 
the Sewn* 

Whatever diflerences of political opinion had previously 
between them on the question of Home Rule, were 
forgotten by the people in the face of the great danger which 
threatened the Empire to which tlicy belonged. The national 
peril welded the people together, and shoulder to shoulder 
thev marched to lay down their lives, if necessary, in the work 
of driving back the invader. 

Withm six days of this spontaneous outburst of patriotism, 
2'»,000 Irishmen of all creeds and political opinions were on 
their way to assist their English comrades. As might have 
t*ecn expected, the greater number of tlicse Volunteers came 
from the North of Ireland, but every district tent its sons, 
ea^r to take part in the great stni^gle. At the great meetings 
held at Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Wexford, WaterfoM, 
Strabane, Newtown-Stewart, Downpatrick, Rally mena, and 
dozens of other places all over the country, from the Giant's 
Causeway to Cape Clear, and from Dublin to Galwav Bar, 
the most intense enthusiasm was sliown, and men signed their 
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names to the roll in hundreds, many subecribing large soms 
to defray the cost of equipment and other expenses. Each 
passenger or mail boat from Lame to Stranraer, from DubliD 
to Holyhead, every steamer from Belfast to Whitehaven and 
Liverpool, brought over well-armed contingents of stalwart 
men, who, after receiving hearty receptions of the most 
enthusiastic and flattering description, were moved south to 
Stamford in Lincolnshire as quickly as the disoiganiaed 
railway service would allow. 

The object of the military authorities in concentrating 
them at this point was to 'strengthen the great force of 
defenders now marching south.. Detraining at Stamford, the 
commanding officer had orders to march to Oundle, by war 
of King's ClifTe and Fotheringhay, and ^ere remain untd 
joined oy a brigade of infantry with the Canadians comins 
from Leicestershire. The great body of men at length 
mustered, answered the roll, and marched through the quiet 
old-world streets of Stamford, and out upon the broad highway 
to King's Cliffe on the first stage of their journey. 

It was early morning. In the sunlight the dew still 
glistened like diamonds on the wayside, as regiment after 
regiment, with firm, steady step, and shouldering their rifles^ 
bravely passed away through the fields of ripe uncut com, 
eager to unite with a force of Begulars, and smke their first 
blow for their country's liber^. 

Sturdy fishermen from the rough shores of Don^sl marched 
side by side with townsmen and artisans from DuUin, Belfast^ 
and Limerick ; sons of wealthy manufacturers in Antrim and 
Down bore arms with stalwart peasantry from Kerry and 
Tipperary ; while men whose poor but cherished cabins over- 
looked Carlingford Loush, united with fearless patriots from 
Carlow, Wexford, and Waterford. 

Since they landed on English soil, they had met with a 
boundless welcoma 

In the rural districts the distress was not yet so great aa in 
the larger towns ; consequently at King's Cliffe, when tihe first 
detachment halted for rest in the long straggling street ot the 
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Tillage, the bells of the quaint old church were 
rung, and villagers gave their defenders bread, cheese, and 
draughts of ale. While the men were standing at ea^ and 
eating heartilj,two officers entered Bailey's, the village grocery 
store, which served as poet office, and received a cipher tdo- 
grmphic despatch. They emerced into the roadway immedi- 
ately, and their faces showed Uiat some unforeseen event had 
occurred. A third officer was summoned, and a hurried and 
secret ccmsultation took place as they stood together opposite 
the Cross Keys Inn. 

"But can we do itf* queried the youngest of the trio, 
aIou<l, pulling on his gloves, and settling the hang of his 
swoffd. 

The grave elder roan, commander of the brigade, glanced 
quickly at his watch, with knit browa. 

"Do itf" he replied, with a marked Irish accent ''We 
must It'll be a dash for life ; but the boys are fresh, and as 
duty calls, we must push onward, even though we may be 
inarching to our doom. Go," he said to the youngest of his 
two companions, " tell them we are moving, and that our ad- 
vance guard will reach them at the earliest possible moment" 

The voung lieutenant hurried over to the little shop, and 
as he did so Uie colonel gave an order, and a bugle awoke the 
echoes of the villsj^e. 

Quick words of command sounded down the quaint, ancient 
street^ followed by the sharp click of arms. Again officers' 
voices sounded loud and brief, and at the wora ** March 1" 
the great body of stem loyalists moved onward over the 
bridge, and up the School Hill on to the lon^ winding road 
which led away through Apesthorpe and historic Fotheringhay 
to Oundle. 

The message from the front had been immediately responded 
to. for a few minutes later the excited villa;^crs stood watching 
the rearguard disappearing in the cloud of dust raised by the 
heavy tread of the thousand feet upon the white highway. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SUSSIAN ADVANCE IN THE IUDLAUDS. 

JHROUGH the land the erey-coated hordea of 
the White Tsar spread like locusts — their 
track marked by death and desolation. 

Both French and Bussian troops had taken 
up carefully selected positions on the Downs^ 
and, backed by the enormous reinforcements 
now landed, were slowly advancing. Eveir detail of the 
surprise invasion had apparently been carefully considered, 
for immediately after the fierce battle off Beachy Head a 
number of French and Bussian cruisers were despatched to 
the Channel ports in order to threaten them, so as to prevent 
many of the troops in Hampshire, Dorset, and Devon from 
moving to their place of assemblv. Consequently laige 
bodies of British troops were compelled to remain inactive^ 
awaiting probable local attacks. 

Meanwhile the invaders lost no time in extending their 
flanks preparatory to a general advance^ and very quicUy 
they were in possession of all the high ground from Polegale 
to Steyning Down, while Cossack patrols were out on the 
roads towards Cuckfield and West Grinstead, and demon- 
strations were made in the direction of Horsham, where a 
strong force of British troops had hastily collected. 

As the long hot days passed, the Volunteers forming the 
line of defence south of London had not been idle A Inngade 
of infantry had been poshed forward to Baloomb^ and with 

lO 
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the British were now watching the high ground that 
stretched across to Horsham. 

The advance of the enemy had not, of course, heen accom- 

f^lished without terrible bloodshed. A division of the Regulars 
rom Parkhurst, Portsmouth, and Winchester, which had been 
hurried down to Arundel to occupy a strong defensive position 
near that town, had come into contact with the enemy, and 
some desperate fighting ensued. Outposts had been thrown 
across the river Arun, and about midnight a patrol of the 
2nd CSavalrj Brigade from Petcrsfield, supported by infantry, 
had been suddenly attacked close to Ashincton village. 
Under a vigorous fire they were unfortunateW compelled 
to fall back fighting, and were almost annihilated, for it 
was only then ascertained that the enemy were moving in 
great force, evidently with the intention of obtaining posses- 
sioo of the heights as far as Cocking, West Dean, and 
Chichester, and so threaten Portsmouth from the land. 

The survivors of this cavalry patrol succeeded in recrossing 
the Aran, but their losses were exceedingly heavy. 

At daybreak the enemy were visible from Arundel, and 
shot and shell were poured into them from the batteries 
established along the nills to Houghton. So heavy was the 
British fire that the Russians were compelled to seek cover, 
and their advance in this direction was, for this time, 
checked. 

The defenders, although occupyiug an excellent position, 
were, however, not sufficiently strong to successfully cope with 
the onward rush of invaders, and could do little else beyond 
watching them. 

On the other hand, the Russians, displaying great tactical 
•kill, and led by men >\ho had thoroughly studied the 
geography of the South of England, had cained a distinct 
advantage, for they had secured their left flank from attack, 
io tliat they could now advance northward to Horsham and 
Balcombe practicallr unmolested. 

The first general movement commenced at noon, when an 
advance was made by two enormous columns of the eneroy^ 
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one of which proceeded hy way of Henfield and Partridge 
Green and the other by Cooksbridge and Keynes, the third 
column remaining in Sussex to protect the base of operations. 
Meanwhile, Horsham had been occupied by a portion of the 
2nd division of the 1st Army Corps with a 12-poander, a 
9-pounder field battery, and a fiela company of the Boyal 
Engineers, and had been placed in a state of hasty defence. 
Wcdls had been loopholed, fences had been cat down, and 
various preparations made for holding the town. 

Our forces were, nevertheless, sadly lacking in numberiw 
A cavalry patrol of one of our flying columns was captured bj 
Cossacks at Cowfold, and the neglect on the pait of the 
commander of this column to send out his advance guard 
sufficiently far, resulted in it being hurled back upon the 
main body in great disorder, llien, seeing the success 
everywhere attending their onerations, the invaders turned 
their attention to the British line of communication between 
Horsham and Arundel, and succeeded in breaking it at 
Billinghurst and at Petworth. 

Fierce fighting spread all over Sussex, and evervwbers 
many lives were beino; sacrificed for Britain. The defenders, 
alas! with their weas and totally inadequate forces, coqld 
make but a sorry stand against the overwhelming masses 
of French and Russians, yet they acted with oonspicuons 
bravery to sustain the honour of tneir native land. Villages 
and towns were devastated, rural homes were sacked ud 
burned, and everywhere quiet, unoffending, but starving 
Britons were beinff put to the sword 

Over Sussex the reign of terror was awfuL The pastures 
were stained by Britons' life-blood, and in all directions oar 
forces, though displaying their characteristic courage, were 
being routed. At Horsham they were utterly defeated after 
a fierce and bloody encounter, in which the enemy also lost 
very heavily; yet the cause of the British reverse was doe 
soldy to a defective administration. Hurriedly massed in the 
town from Aldershot by way of Guildford, they had, owing ta 
the short-sighted policy of the War Office, arrived without %, 
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solBcient sapply of either transport or ammunitioiL Ni^bt 
was lalliiig as tliey detrained^ and in the hopeless confusion 
bAttalioD commanders conld not find their brigade head- 
qoarters^ and brigadiers conld not find their staff 

This extraorainaiy muddle resulted in the fresh troops, 
instead of being sent forward to reinforce the outposts, being 
kepi in town, while the jaded, ill-fed men, who had already 
been on the alert many hours, were utterly unable to resist 
the organised attack which was made before daybreak. 

TiKragh they made a gallant stand and fousht on with 
desperate determination, yet at last the whole ot them were 
driven back in confnnon, and with appalling loss, upon their 
supports, and the latter, who held out bravely, were at last 
also compelled to fall back upon their reserves. The latter, 
which included half a battery of artillery stationed at Wood's 
Farm and Toll Bar, held the enemy in temporary check ; but 
when the heavy French artillery was at length brought up, 
the invaders were enabled to cut the railway, destroy the 
half battery at Wood's Farm, turn the British right flank, and 
compel them to retreat hastily from Horsham and fly to 
defensive positions at Guildford and Dorking. 

By this adroit manoeuvre the enemy succeeded in tsking 
over two hundred prisoners, capturing the guns of the 12U 
Dounder field battery, — which had not ^en brought into play 
for the simple reason that only ammunition for 9-pounders 
bad been colIecte<l in the town, — and seizing a large quantity 
of stores and ammunition of various kinds. 

This success gave the enemy the key to the situation. 
As on sea, so on land, our blundering defensive policy had 
multed in awful disaster. SufTicient attention had never been 

Cid to dt'tail, and the firm-rooted idea that Britain could never 
invaded liad caused carciess indifference to minor matters of 
\ital importance to the stability of our Empire. 

The contract between tlic combined tactics of the enemy 
and those of our forces was especially noticeable when the 
cavalry patrol of the British flying column was captured on 
the Cowfield road and the colunm defeated. The commander 
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of the columD, a well-known officer, UDforlaDately, like many 
others, had had very little experience of combined tactics, and 
looked upon cavalry not merely as " the eyes and ears of an 
army/' but as the army itself. It was this defect that was 
disastrous. For many years past it had never appeared quite 
clear whether British cavalry were intended to act en masu in 
warfare, or simply as scouts or mounted infantry, therefore 
their training haa been uncertain. The Home establishment 
of our cavaby was supposed to be about 12,000 men, but 
owing to a parsimonious administration only about half that 
number had horses, and in .some corps less than a half. 
Another glaring defect was the division of many Foments 
into detachments stationed in various towns, the inevitable 
result of this being that many such detachments were without 
regimental practice for months, and there were many who had 
not manoeuvred with a force of all arms for yean! 

Army organisation proved a miserable failure. 

The supply of ammunition was totally inadequate, and 
a disgrace to a nation which held its head above all others. 
It was true that depdts had been established at various centres^ 
yet with strange overeight no provision had been made for the 
work of ammunition trains. 

Originally it had been intended that men for this most 
important duty should be found by the Reserves, and that 
the horses should be those privately roistered; never- 
theless it was found necessary at the very last moment 
to weaken our artillery by detailing experienced men for 
duty with the ammunition column. Many of the h ors e s 
which were registered for service were found to be totally 
unfit, and very few of the remainder had been previously 
trained. In the case of those which were required for tlie 
cavalry regiments — nearly six thousand — the best men in the . 
regiments had to be told off at the very beginning of the in* 
vasion to hurriedly train and prepare these animals for senrios^ 
when they should have been available to proceed to any part 
of the kingdom at twenty-four hours' notica By such defeete 
mobilisation was foredoomed to failure. 
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Tlie sdieme, instead of being so arranged as to be carried out 
without confosiony resulted in muddle and farcical humiliation. 

Again, the infantry, owing to the recent departure of the 
Indian drafts^ had been considerably weakened, manj battalions 
being fonnd on mobilisation very disorganised and inefiBcient 
Am an instance, out of one battalion at Aldersbot, which was 
on paper 1000 strong, 200 had been sent away to India, while 
of the remainder more than half had only seen twelve months^ 
•ervice, and a large percentage were either under eighteen 
yean of age or were ** special enlistmentSy** namely, below the 
minimum standard of height 

Such a battalion compared very unfavourably with the 
majority of Volunteer regiments, — those of the Stafford 
Brigade, for instance, — the average service of the men in those 
regiments being over five years, and the average age twenty- 
seven years. British officers had long ago foreseen all these 
defects, and manv others, yet they had preserved an enforced 
rilenoe. They themselves were very ineflBciently trained in 
ffltnoeavrinff, for, with one or two exceptions, there were no 
stations in Vm kingdom where forces were sufficientljr numerous 
to give the majority of the superior officers practice in handling 
combined bodies <n troops. 

Thus in practical experience in the field they were far 
behind both r rench and Russians, and it was this very serious 
deficiency that now became cver}'where apparent 

British troops, fighting valiantly, struggled to protect their 
native land, which they determined shouldnever fall under the 
thrall of the invader. But alas! their resistance, though 
stubborn and formidable, was nevertheless futila Time after 
time the lines of defence were broken. 

The Russian Eagle spread his black wings to the sun, and 
with joyous shouts the acnse grey white masses of the enemy 
marched on over the dusty Sussex roads northward towanu 
the Thames. 

After the battle of Horsham, the gigantic right column of 
the invaders, oonsistinc mostly of French troops, followed up 
the defenders to Guiidrord and Dorking, preparatory to an 
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attack upon London ; while the left column, numbering 150,000 
French and Bussians of all arms, pushed on throng AUbld 
to Haslemere, then through Famham and Odiham to Swallow- 
field, all of which towns they sacked and burned, the terrified 
inhabitants being treated with scant mercj. As the majoritj 
of the defenders were massed in Kent, South Surrej, and 
Sussex, the enemy advanced practically unmolested, and at 
sunrise one morning a terrible panic was created in Reading 
by the sudden descent upon tne town of a great advance 
guard of 10,000 Russians. 

The people were appalled. They could offer no reaistanoe 
against the cavalry, who, tearing along the straight high road 
from Swallowfield, swept down upon them. Along this road 
the whole gigantic force was moving, and the CcNBsack akir* 
mishers, spurring on across the town, passed away throiom^ the 
Railway Works, and halted at the bridge that spans the Inames 
at Caversham. They occupied it at once, in order to prevent it 
being blown up before the main body arrived, and a brisk 
fight ensued with the small body of defenders that had still 
remained at the Brigade depdt on the Purley Road. 

Meanwhile, as the French and Russian advance guard came 
along, they devastated the land with fire and sword The 
farms along the road were searched, and afterwards set on 
fire, while not a house at Three Mile Cross escaped. Entering 
the town from Whitley Hill, the great mass of troops, workins 
in extended order, came slowly on, and, followed by 140,000 of 
the main body and 1000 guns, carried evervthing before them. 

No power could stem the advancing tide of Uie Muscovite 
legions, and as they poured into the town in dense compact 
belies, hundreds of townspeople were shot down ruthlessly, 
merely because they attempted to defend their homes. Fh>m 
the Avenue Works away to the Cemetery, and from the 
Railway Station to Leighton Park, the streets swarmed with 
soldiers of the Tsar, who entered almost every house in search 
of plunder, and fired out of sheer delight in bloodshed upon 
hundreds who were fiying for their lives. 

Men, women, even children, were daughterod The 
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mAasacre was frightful Neither lire nor property was re- 
spected; in every thoroughfare brutal outrages and murders 
were committed, and English homes were rendered desolate. 

Almost the first buildings attacked were the great factories 
of Messrsw Huntley & Palmer, whose 3000 hands were now, 
alas ! idle owing to the famina The stores were searched for 
biscuits, and afterwards the whole factory was proDomily set on 
fire. Tlie Great Western, Queen's, and George Hotels were 
searched from garret to cellar, and the wines and beer found 
in the latter were drunk in the streets. With the scant pro- 
Titions found, several of the regiments mode merry during the 
morning, whUe others pursued their devastating work. The 
banks were looted, St Sfary's, Greyfriars', and St Lawrence's 
Churches were burned, and Sutton & Sons' buildings and the 
Bailway Works shared the same fate, while out in the direction 
of Prospect Hill Park all the houses were sacked, and those 
occupants who remained to guard their household treasures 
were put to the sword. 

Everywhere the invaders displayed the most fiendish 
bmtalitv, and the small force of British troops who had 
engaged the Bussian advance guard were, after a most 
fimely contested struggle, completely annihilated, not, how- 
ever, before they had successfully placed charges of gun-cotton 
under the bridge and blown it up, together with a number of 
Cossacks who had taken possession of it 

This, however, only checked the enemy's progress tempo- 
rarily, for the right flank crossed at Sonnin^, and as the main 
body had with them several pontoon sections, by noon the 
|X)Dtoons were in position, and the Ions line of cavalry, 
infantry, artillery, and engineers, leaving beniud Beading, now 
in flames, crosse<l the Tlmmes and wound away along the road 
to Ilanbury, which quaint old town, immortalised in nursery 
rhyme, they sacked and burned, destroying the historic Cross, 
and regaling themselves upon the ale found in the cellars of 
the inns, the Bed and White liona This done, they again 
continued their inarch, practically unmolested ; while Oxford 
was also entered and sacaed. 
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True, scouts reported strong forces of tbe defenders advan- 
cing aci'oss from Market Harborougb, Kettering, and Ouudle, 
and once or twice British outposts had sharp encounters with 
the Russians along the hills between Ladbrooke and Daventrj, 
resulting in serious losses on both sides; nevertheless the 
gigantic force of Russians still proceeded, sweeping away everj 
obstacle from their path. 

On leaving Banbury, the enemy, marching in colunm of 
route, took the road through Stratford-on-Avon to Wootton 
Wawen, where a halt for twenty-four hours was made in order 
to mature plans for an organised attack on Birmingham. 
Wootton Hall, after being looted, was made the headquarters^ 
and from thence was issued an order on the following day 
which caused Warwick and Leamington to be swept and 
burned by the invaders, who afterwards broke into two 
divisions. One body, consisting of 50,000 men, indudine an 
advance guard of 5000, took the right-hand road uom 
Wootton to Birmingham, through Sparkbrook; while the 
remaining 100,000 bore away to the left through UllenhaU and 
Holt End to the extremity of the Hagley Hills, intending to 
occupy them. They had already been informed that strong 
defences had been established at Einfl;'s Norton, in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and knew that severe nghting must inevitably 
ensue ; therefore they lost no time in establishing themselvet 
along the high ground between Bedditch and Bamt Green, in 
a position commanding the two main roads south from Dudley 
and Birmingham. 

That a most desperate stand would be made for the defence 
of the Metropolis of the Midlands the Russian commander was 
well aware. After the long march his troops were jaded, to^ 
bivouacing in Hewell Park, he awaited for nearly two daye 
the reporU of his spies. These were not so reassuring aa he 
had anticipated, for it appeared that the high ground south of 
the city, notably at Kmg's Norton, Northfidd, Harbome, 
Edebaston, and along the Hagley Road, was occupied by strong 
homes of troops and a large number of guns, and that every 
preparation had been made for a stubborn resistance 
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It iIm ■ppeind that at the eotnince to the ci^ at Spark- 
brook, which road bad been taken by the right column, very 
little resistance was likely to be ofTeiM. 

niat the positiou occnped hj the defenders had been vei; 
carefuUj cboaen aa the most advantageous' the Kossian 00m- 
mandcr was bound to admit, and although be possessed each a 
large bod; of men it would require conuderable tactical skill to 
diuodge the defender* in order to prevent them covering with 
their guns the country over which the Bussiaa diviaon, taking 
the li^tJiand loads, must travel. 



TSB UTTLUIELB Of UKIIUHIIIM. 



DurioB that day nn encouuber of a most fierce description 
occurred between hostile reconnoitring parties on the road 
between Dromigrove Lickcy and Northfiela. The road grada- 
ally ascended with a wnllod-in plantation on either side, and 
the enemy were proceeding at a comfortable pace when 
■oddeoly a number of rifles rattled out simullaneoutly, and 
then it was diicowred that (he wall had been loopholed, and 
that the British were pouring upon them a deadly hail from 
which there was no slictter. The walls bristled with riile^ and 
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from them came a storm of bullets that killed and wounded 
dozens of the invadera. 

The latter, however, showed considerable daring, for while 
the magazine rifles poured forth their deadly shower, they rallied 
and chaiged up the hill in the face of the fearful odds against 
thenL For ten minutes or perhaps a quarter of an hour the fight- 
ing was a desperate hand-to-hand one, the enemy entering tlM 
plantation with a dash that surprised the defenders. Giaduallv, 
although outnumbered by the Russians, the British at length. 
by dint of the most strenuous effort and hard fighting, 
succeeded in inflicting frightful loss upon the invaders, and the 
latter, after a most desperate stand, eventually retreated in 
confusion down into the valley, leaving nearly two-thirds of 
the party dead or dying. 

The British, whose losses were very small, had shown the 
invaders that they meant to defend Birmingham, and that eveiy 
inch of ground they gained would have to be won by sheer 
fighting. An hour later another flerce encounter occnired in 
the same neighbourhood, and of the 4000 Bussians who had 
advanced along that road not 900 returned to the main body, 
such havoc the British Maxims caused; while at the eame 
time a further disaster occurred to the enemy in another 
direction, for awav at Tanworth their outposts had been 
completely annihilated, those who were not killed being 
taken prisoners by the 3rd South Staffordshire Volunteer^ 
who, under Colonel K Nayler, acted with conspicuous braverr. 
In every direction the enemy's outposts and advance gums 
were being harassed, cut up, and hurled back in disorder with 
heavy loss, therefore the Kussian commander decided that s 
sudden and rapid movement forward in order to effect s 
junction with his right column was the only means by which 
the position could be carried. 

In the meantime events were occurring rapidly all over the 
countrv south of the city. The commander of the Bussiaa 
left column, deciding to commence the attack forthwith, moved 
on his forces just before midnight in order to commence 
the onslaught before daybreak. Knowing the British forces 
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always rdieTe their outposts at that time. Again, it was 
necessary to advance under cover of darkness in order to pre- 
vent the defenders' artillery, which now commanded the road 
between Alcester and Moseley, firing upon them. 

Having received a message from the right column stating 
that their advance guard had pushed on to Olton End witn 
outposts at Sheldon and Yardley, and announcing their inten- 
Uon of advancing through Sparkbrook upon the city before 
dawn, the commanding officer, leaving some artillery at Bamt 
Oreeo, and sending on cavalry to Stourbridge and Cradley to 
torn the English flank at Halesowen, manoeuvred rapidly^ 
bringing the main body of cavalry and infantry back to Alve- 
church, thence across to Weatheroak, and then striking due 
north, again inarched by the three roads leading to King^s 

IfOftOD. 

The high ground here he knew was strongly defended, and 
it was about a quarter to two o'clock when the British, by 
means of their search-lights, discovered the great dark masses 
advancing upon thenL Quickly their guns opened fire, and the 
sullen boommg of cannon was answerei by the Russian battery 
near Bamt Green. Over Birmingham the noise was heard, and 
had volumes of terrible significance for the turbulent crowds 
who filled the broad thoroughfarea The search-liehts used by 
both invaders and defenders turned night into day, and the 
battle proceeded. 

The enemy had carefully prepared their plans, for almost 
at tlie same moment that they assaulted the position at King's 
Norton, a battery of Russian artillerv opened a terrible fire 
from the liill at Tanner's Green, while the attacking column 
extended their right across to Colcbrook Hall, with intent to 
push across to Moseley Station, and thus gain the top of the 
ridge of the ground in the rear of the British positions, and so 
hem in the British force and allow the right column to advance 
through Small Heath and Sparkbrook unchecked. 

These simultaneous attacks met in the valley separating 
the parallel ridges held by the Russians and British, and the 
fighting became at once fierce and stubborn. A furious infantry 
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fire raged for over an hour in the valley between the excellent 
position held by the defenders at King s Norton and the lower 
wooded ridge occupied by the Bussians, who had succeeded in 
capturing half a British battery who held it Owing to the 
bareness of the slope, the Bussians went down into battle 
without cover, cut up terribly by the British infantry fire, and 
by the shell fire from the King's Norton batteries. From the 
British trenches between Broad Meadow and Moundsley Hall 
a galling fire was poured, and Bussian infantry feU in hundreds 
over the undulating fields between the high road to Alcester 
and the Blithe Biver. 

From a ridge on the Stratford Boad, near Monkspath Street, 
heavy Bussian artillery opened fire just before dawn, and played 
terrible havoc with the British guns, which on tiie sky-line 
opposite afforded a mark. As time crept -on there was no 
cessation in the thunder on either side, while away along the 
valleys a most bloody encounter was in pro^resa The whole 
stretch of country was one huge battlefield. Britidi and 
Bussians fell in hundreds, nay, in thousandsi 

The losses on everv side were appalling; the fortune of 
war trembled in the balance. 




CHAPTER XIZ. 

F4LL OF BIRMINOHAU. 

I HE bfttUe outside Birmingham was long, fierce 
and furioiUL No more desperately contested 
engaffement bad ever occurred in the historr of 
the British Empirei From the very nrst 
moment of the fisht it was apparent that the 
struggle would be a fearful one, both sides 
possessing advantages ; the British by reason of the magnificent 
defensive positions they occupied, and the Russians by reason 
of their overwhelming numbers. Against a defending force of 
50,000 of all arms, 150,000 invaders— the majority of whom 
were Russians — were now fightin;^, and the combat was 
necessarily long and deadly. British Volunteers were con- 
spicuous everywhere by their bravery ; the Canadians rendered 
most valuable assistance, firing from time to time with excellent 
precision, and holding their position uith splendid courage; 
while the Irish Brigade, who had moved rapidly from Kin^s 
ClifTe by train and road, and had arrived in time, now hdd 
their own in a position close to Kingsheath Housei 

Many of the principal buildings in Birmingham had during 
the past day or two been converted into hospitals, amongst 
others the Post Office, where the trained nurses received very 
valuJible assistance from the female clerkib A train full of 
British wounded was captured early in the evening at Barnt 
Green. It contained regular trooi>s and civilians from the 
Stratford force which had fallen back to Alcestcr, and the train 
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had been sent on from there in the hope that it would get 
through before the euemy were able to cat the line. ThuB, 
however, was not accomplished, for the Bussians inhumandy 
turned out the wounded and filled the train with their own troops 
and ammunitioo. Then, under the guidance of a Birmingham 
railway man of French nationality who had been actii^ as 
spy, the train proceeded to New Street Station. It was im* 
possible for the officials at the station to cone with the enemy, 
for they had only expected their own wounded, or they would, 
of course, have wrecked the train by altering the points before it 
airived in the station.* The Bussians therefore detrained, and, 
led by their spy, made a dash alo'ngthe subway leading to the 
lifts ascending to the Post Office. These were secured, and the 
Office was soon captured by the Bussians, who not only thereW 
obtained a footing in the very centre of the town from whida 
there was not much chance of dislodging them before Birming- 
ham fell, but they had also obtained possession of the most 
important telegraph centre for the North and Midland districts 
of England. 

Before the first flush of dawn the whole of theoountrr from 
Sling's Norton right across to Solihull was one huge baUlefidd, 
and when the sim rose, bright and glopous, its rays were 
obscured by the clouds of smoke which hung like a funeral psil 
over hill and dala For a long period the principal Busnsa 
battery on the Stratford Boad was short of ammunition, and, 
seeine this, the strong British battery at Northfield mored 
quicldy up into a commanding position at Drake's Grosa^ noi^ 
however, before it had been considerably weakened by the 
Bussian fire from Bromsgrove lickey. During this time, how- 
ever, detachments of Canadian marksmen had been detaSed 
with no other puipose than to sweep the Bussian road at the 
exposed points of its course, and to fire at evening and 
everybody exposed on the ridge. This was most enectiTe^ and 
for quite half an hour prevented any supply of ammunition 
reaching the enemy, thus giving the British battery an <m- 
portunity to establish itself. At length, however, both battenss 
of defenders opened fire simultaneously upon the Bussian gnns^ 
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and so thickly fell ilie shots, that although ammanition had 
hj this time been brought up, the enem/s power in that 
quarter was completely teoken. 

From that time the fierce struggle was confined to cavalry 
and infantry. Troops of Cossacks, sweeping up the banks of 
the Arrow, encountered British Hussars and cut into them with 
frightful eflTect The defenders, fighting hard as the day wore 
on, liindered the enemy from gaining any material advantage, 
thoush the latter forced the outer line of the British shelter 
trenches on the slopes below the position of King's Norton. 
The Canadians bad hid mines in front of their trenches, which 
were exploded just as the head of the Russian assaulting parties 
were massed above them, and laige numbers of the Tsar^s 
infantry were blown into atoms. 

Bullets were singing along the valleys like swarms of 
angry wasps, and the Uussian losses in every direction were 
enormous. 

Hour after hour the fighting continued. The British held 
good positions, with an inner line of defence across from Selly 
Oak, Harborne, and Edgbaston, to the high crest on the Hagley 
Boad, close to the Fountain, while the Russians swarmed over 
tlie country in overwhelming numbers. The frightful losses 
the latter were sustaining by reason of the defenders' artillery 
fire did not, however, disconcert them. But for the huge right 
column of invaders advancing on Birmingham by way of 
Acock's Green, it seemed an even match, yet as afternoon 
pnsied the firing in the valley swelled in volume, and the 
mad clamour of battle still suigcd up into the blue cloud- 
less heavens. 

Tlie enemy could see on the sky-line the British reinforce- 
ments as they came up from Halesowen by the road close to 
their battery on tlie bare spot near the edge of their right 
flank, and it vas decided at four o'clock to deliver a counter 
flank ntt.nck on the lc*ft edge of the British position, simul- 
taneounlv with a renewed strenuous assault by tlie tirailleurs 
from liefow. Soon this desperate mnnceuvre was commenced, 
and although the marching ground was good, the British gunt 
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swept them with their terrible fire, and hundreds of the Tsai^t 
soldiers dyed the meadows with their blood. 

It was a fierce, mad dash. The British attacked vigoroaslj 
on every side, fought bravely, straining every nerve to repulse 
their foe. 

The battle had been the most fiei-cely contested of anr 
during the stru^le, and in this desperate assault on King^ 
Norton the Bussians had suffered appalling lossea The valleys 
and slopes were strewn with dead and dying, and a bullet bad 
struck the British commander, mortally woundinc hiuL As be 
was borne away to the ambulance waggon, the last words on 
that noble soldier's lips were a fervent wish for good fortune 
to the arms of the Queen he had served so welL 

But the British were, alas I outnumbered, and at last re- 
treating in disorder, were followed over the bills to Halesowen 
and utterly routed, while the main body of the enemv marching 
up the Bristol and Pershore Boads, extended their left across to 
Harborne and Edgbaston. Meanwhile, however, the guns 
placed on the edge of the city along the Hagley Bead near the 
Fountain, and in Beech Lane close to the Talbot Inn, as well 
as the Volunteer batteries near St Augustine's Church and 
Westfield Boad, opened fire upon the advancing legionsi The 
two lower roads taken by the enemy were well commanded by 
the British guns, and the Volunteers, with the Canadians and 
Irish, again rendered most valuable assistance, everywhere 
displaying cool and conspicuous couraga The walls of the 
new villas along the Hagley Boad, Portland Boad, and Beech 
Lane had been placed in a state of hasty defence, and rifles 
bristled everywhere, but as the sun sank behind the long range 
of purple hills the fight was in the balanca The British, as 
they stood, could almost keep back the foe, but, alas I not 
quita 

There was soon a concentric rush for the hill, and as the 
cannons thundered and rifles rattled, hundreds of the srey-coats 
fell back and rolled down the steep slope dead and dying, but 
the others pushed on in face of the frowning defences, used 
their bayonets with desperate energy, and a few minaiee 
II 
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Uter load shouts in Russian told that the ridge had been 
cleared and the position won. The battle had b^n long and 
terrible ; the cama^ awful I 

The British, making a last desperate stand, fought a fierce 
band -to-hand struggle, but ere long half their number laj 
helpless in the newly-made suburban roads, and the remainder 
were compelled to leave their guns in possession of the enem j 
and At north to Sandwell to save themselves. Then, as ther 
fled, the Russians turned the British guns near St Augustine^ 
npon them, causinff havoc in their rear. 

The shattered left column of the enemy, having at lensth 
broken down the British defences, raised loud victorious yws, 
and, after reoi^nising, marched down the Hagley Road upon 
the city, firiiting from house to house the whole way. The 
gardens in front of these houses, however, aided the defenders 
greatly in checking the advance. 

The sacrifice of human life during those hours from day- 
break to sundown had been frightful The whole countxr, 
from Great Packington to Halesowen, was strewn with blood- 
Having regard to the fact that the defending force consisted 
of only 50,000 men against 100,000 Russians, the losses 
inflicted upon the latter spoke volumes for British pluck and 
military skill Upon the neld 10,000 Russians lay dead, 30,000 
were wounded, and 2000 were prisoners, while the defenders' 
total loss in killed and wounded only amounted to 20,000. 

Indeed, had it not been for the reinforcements, numbering 
60,000, from the right column, which were by this time coming 
up with all speed from Acock's Green, the Russians, in their 
terriblv jaded and demoralised state, could not have marched 
upon the city. As it was, however, the occupation commenced 
as niffht drew on ; the fighting that followed being principally 
done by the reinforoementSb 

Leaving no feuer than 42,000 men dead, wounded, and 
captured, the invaders pushed on into Birmingham. Though 
the citizens' lo&ses had already been terrific, nevertheless Uiay 
found that they were still determined to hold out In all thla 
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principal roads leading into the dty barricades had been 
formed, and behind them were bauds of desperate men, well 
equipped, and prepared to fi^ht on to the bitter end. 

The first of these in the Uagley Boad had been constructed 
at the junction of Monument Boad, and as the skirmishers and 
advance guard approached, offered a most desperate resistanee. 
In addition to a vigorous rifle fire that poured from the im- 
provised defences, three Maxims were brought into play from 
the roofs of large houses, and these, commanding the whole 
road as far as its junction with Beech Lane, literally mowed 
down the enemy as they approached. lime after time the 
Russians rushed upon the defenders' position, only to be 
hurled back again by the leaden hail, which fell so tliickly 
that it was impossible for any body of troops to withstand it 
By this the invaders' advance was temporarily checked, bat it 
was not long before they established a battery at the comer of 
Norfolk Boad, and poured shell upon the barricade with fri^t- 
ful effect Quickly the guns were silenced, and the Bussians 
at last breaking down the barrier, engaged in a conflict at dose 
quarters with the defendersi 

The road along to Five Ways was desperately contested. 
The slaughter on both sides was awful, for a detachment of 
Bussians coming up the Harbome Boad had been utterly 
annihilated and swept away by the rifle fire of defenders 
concealed behind looplioled walls. At Five Ways the entrance 
to each of the five broad converging thoroughfares had been 
strongly barricaded, and as the enemy pressed forward the 
British machine guns established there caused terrible havoa 
Behind those barricades men of Birmingham of tvery daat. 
armed with all sorts of guns, hastily obtained from Kynoch't 
and other factories, struggled for the defence of their homes 
and loved ones, working with a dash and energy that greatly 
disconcerted the enemy, who had imagined that, in view oit 
their victory in the battle, little resistance would be offered. 

In the darkness that had now fallen the scenes in the 
streets were frightful The only light was the flash from gun* 
muzzles and the glare of flames consuming private houses and 
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pablic buUdiDga. The civilian defenders, reinforced by Se- 
ffultr soldiers. Militia, and Volunteers, had made such excel- 
knt jyreparations for defence, and offered such strenuous 
opposition, that almost every foot the Russians gained in the 
direction of the centre of the citv was fought for hand to hand.' 
Both right and left Russian columns were now advancing up 
the Coventry, Stratford, Moseley, Pershore, and Bristol Beads, 
and in each of those thoroughfares the barricades were strongly 
oonstmcted, and, being armed with Maxims, wrought frightful 
execution. 

Gradually, however, one after another of these defences fell 
by reason of the organised attacks by such superior numbers, 
and the Russians marched on, killing with bayonet and sword. 

In the city, as the night passed, the fighting in the streeta 
everywhere was of the fiercest and most sanguinary description. 
In Corporation Street a huge barricade with machine guns had 
been constructed opposite the Victoria Law Courts, and, 
assisted by 200 Volunteers, who, inside the latter building, 
fired from the windows, the enemy were held in check for 
several boarsi 

Time after time shells fell from the Bussian guns in the 
midst of the defenders, and, bursting, decimated them in a 
horrible manner; yet through the long close night there 
was never a lack of brave men to step into the breach and 
take up the arms of their dead comrades. Indeed, it was only 
when the cnemv succeeded in setting fire to the Courts, and 
compelling the defenders to cease their vigorous rifle fire from 
the windows, that the position was won; and not until 
hundreds of Bu^ians lay dead or dying in the street 

In New Street the Irish Volunteers distinguished them- 
»elves conspicuously. After the retreat they had been with- 
drawn with the Canadians into the city, and, waiting in the 
side thorou;;lifares at the opiiosite end of New Street, held 
themselves in readine&s. Suddenly, as the enemy rushed along 
ill their direction, sn onler was given, and they formed up, 
and stretching across the street, met them with volley after 
volley of steady firing; then, rushing onward with fixed 
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bayonets, charged almost before the Russians were aware of 
their presence. 

Without a thought of his own personal safety, every Irish- 
man cast himself into the thick of the fray, and, backed by a 
strong body of Canadians and fusiliers, they succeeded in 
cutting their way completely into the invaders, and driving 
them back into Corporation Street, where they were forced 
right under the fire of four Maxims that had just at that 
moment been brought into position outside the Exchange. 

Suddenly these guns rattled out simultaneously, and tlie 
Bussians, unable to advance, and. standing at the head of tlie 
long broad thoroughfare, were swept down with awful swiftness 
and with scarcely any resistance. So sudden had been their 
fate, that of a force over two thousand strong, not more than a 
dozen escaped, although the defenders were taken in rear bj 
the force of 500 Russians who had occupied the Post Office on 
the previous night 

From Corporation Street a brilliant, ruddy dow suffused 
the sky, as both the Law Courts and the Grand Theatre were 
in flames, while St Mary's Church and the Market Hall had 
also been fired by incendiaries. 

In the panic and confusion, confla^tions were breaking 
out everywhere, flames bursting forth m>m several fine shops 
in New Street which had already been sacked and wrecked. 
Maddened by their success, by the tliirst for the blood of tbrir 
enemies, and the rash deeds of incendiaries, the Muscovite 
legions spread over the whole city, and outrage and murder 
were common everywhere. 

Away up Great Hampton Street and Hockley Hill tlie 
jewellery factories were looted, and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds worth of gems and gold were carried off, while the 
Mint was entered, afterwards being burned because only 
copper coins were found there, and the pictures in the Art 
Gallery were wantonly slashed by sabres and bayonets. 

The scenes on that memorable night were awfoL Binning* 
ham, one of the most wealthy cities in the kingdom, fell at la^ 
after a most stubborn resistance, for just before day broke the 
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oTerwhdmin^ forces of Bussia occupying the streets com- 
menced to drive out the defenders, and shoot down those who 
tamed to resist From Bordeslej to Handsworth, and from 
Smetliwick to Aston, the city was in the hands of the enemr. 
The banks in New Street were broken open, and the gold 
stoffed into the pockets of the uncouth dwellers on the I)on 
and the Volga, Chamberlain's Memorial was wrecked, and 
Queen's CSoU^ occupied by infantry. Cossack officers estab*. 
Ibhed themsdves in the Grand and Queen's Hotels, and their 
men were billeted at the Midland, Union, Conservative, and 
other Clubs, and at many minor hotels and buildings. 

Before the dawn had spread, whole rows of shops were 
burning, their brilliant glare illuminating the streets that ran 
with blood. It was a fearful scene of death and desolstion. 

The migority of the citizens had fled, leaving everything in 
the hands of the enemy, who still continued their work of 
mllagSL In the streets the bodies of 10,000 Bussians and 3000 
British lay unheeded, while no fewer than 9000 of the enemy's 
infantry had been wounded. 

The headquarters of the Bussian army had at last been 
eatablbhed in a British city, for over the great Council House 
there now lazily flapped in the fi-csh morning breeze the great 
yollow-and-black flag of the Tsar Alexander. 

And the Bussian General, finding he had lost the enormous 
force of 61,000 men, spent the grey hours of dawn in nervous 
anxiousness, pacing the room in which he had installed himself, 
cnntemplsting the frightful disaster, and undecided how next 
to act 

An incident illnstrntive of the fierceness of the fi"ht outside 
ilie city WAS published in the Tirrus several days later. 
It was on extract from a private letter written by Lieut 
J. O. Morris of the Snl I^tUilion of the York and lAncaster 
Kcgimcnt^ and was as follows: — 

" Tlie sun that day was hbzing and mcrcilesa. Throughout 
the morning our battnlion hail lost heavily in the valley, when 
suddenly at about twelve o'clock the enemy a|>i>arently received 
rnnforrements, and wo wore then driven back upon Weather- 
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oak by sheer force of numbcra, and afterwards again fell 
further back towards our position on the high ground in 
Hagley Boad. 

" In this hasty retreat I found myself with a seigeant and 
eighteen men pursued by a large sldrmishiDg party of Rusaiana 
AU we could do was to fly before them. This we did, until at 
length, turning into Beech Lane, we found ourselves before a 
small, low-built ancient hostelry, tlie King's Head Inn, with a 
dilapidated and somewhat crude counterfeit presentment of Kin^ 
George II. outside. The place was unoccupied, and I decided 
immediately to enter it I could count on eveiy one of my men; 
therefore very soon we were inside, and had barricaded the little 
place. Scarcely had we accomplished this when the first shots 
rang out, and in a few moments the space outside where tlie 
cross-roads meet liteiuUy swarmed with Bussians, who quicldj 
extended, and, seeking cover at the junction of each of tne five 
roads, commenced a terrific fusilada The windows from 
which we fired were smashed, the woodwork splintered ever}*- 
where, and so thickly came the bullets that my men had to 
exercise the utmost caution in concealing themselves while firing. 

" In a quarter of an hour one man had been struck and 
lay dead by my side, while at the same time the terrible 
truth suddenly dawned upon me that our ammunition could 
not last out Bcgulating the firing, I rushed to one of the 
back windows that commanded the valley down to Harbome, 
and saw advancing along the road in our direction, and 
raising a cloud of dust, about a thousand Bussian cavalrjr 
and infantry. 

" Back again to the front room I dashed, just in time to 
witness the enemy make a wild rush towards ua Our 
slackened fire had deceived them, and as the storming party 
dashed forward, they were met by vigorous volleys from oor 
magazine rifles, which knocked over dozens, and compelled the 
remainder to again retire. 

" Again the enemy made a desperate onslaught, and again 
we succeeded in hurling them back, and stretching dead a 
dozen or more. Meanwhile the great force of Bussiana waa 
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moving slowlj up the hill, and I knew that to hold the place 
much longer would be impossible. From the rear of the 
building a vigorous attack had now commenced, and movinff 
more men round to the rear, so that our fire would command 
the sloping approach to the house, I gave an order to fire 
steadily. A moment later my seigeant and two other men 
had been severelj wounded, and although the former had had 
his arm broken, and was near fainting from loss of blood, 
neveriheless he kept up, resting his rifle-barrel upon the 
shattered window-ledge, and pouring out the deadly contents 
of his magazine. 

" A few minutes afterwards a bullet shattered my left hand, 
and the man who crouched next to me under the window was 
a second later shot through the heart, and fell back dead among 
the disordered furniture. 

"Still not a man hesitated, not a word of despair was 
ottered. We all knew that death stared us in the face, and 
that to face it bravely was a Briton's duty. Only once I 
shouted above the din : ' Do your best, boys 1 Remember we 
we are all Britons, and those vermin outside have wrecked 
our homes and killed those we love. Let's have our revenge^ 
even if we die for itl' 

•"Well stick to 'cm till the very last, sir, never fear/ 
cheerily replied one youne fellow ns he reloaded his gun ; but 
alas! ere he could raise it to fire, a bullet struck him in the 
throat He staggered back, and a few moments later was a 



** Undaunted, however, tny men determined to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, and continued their fire, time after 
time repelling the attack, and sweeping away the grey-coats as 
they emerged from behind the low walla 

"Three more men had fallen in as manv seconds, and 
another, staggering back sgainst the wall, held his hand to 
his breast, where he had received a terrible and mortal wound. 
Our situstion at that moinemt was most critical Only two 
rounds remained to each of my nine brave fellows, yet not a 
man wavered. 
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~ Looking, I saw in the fading twilight the dark masses of 
the enemy moving up the steep road, and at that moment a 
round was fired with effect upon those who had surrounded xul 
One more round only remained. Then we meant to die 
fighting. Blinding smoke suddenly filled the half-wrecked 
room, and we knew that the enemy had succeeded in setting 
fire to the taproom underneath I 

"I stepped forward, and shouted for the last time the 
order to my brave comrades to fire. Nine rifles rane out 
simultaneously; but I had, I suppose, showed myself im- 
prudently, for at the same second I fdt a sharp twinge in 
tlie shoulder, and knew that I had been struck. The rest was 
all a blank. 

''When I regained my senses I found myself lying in 
Sandwell Hall, with doctors bandaging my ifounds, and then 
I learned that we had been rescued just in time, and that mr 
nine comrades had all escaped the fate they had heed with 
dogged disregard for their own safety, and such noble devotion 
to tneir Queen." 

It was a black day for Britain. Daring the long hours of 
that fierce, mad struggle many Victoria Crosses were earned, 
but the majority of tn^se who performed deeds worthy of tuch 
decoration, alas ! fell to the earth, dead. 




CHAPTER XX. 

OUK REVENGE IX TIIE MEDITERRANEAII. 

ANY important eventa had occurred in the 
Mediterranean since the ontbreak of hostilitiea. 
At the moment of the sudden Deckration of 
War, the ships forming the British Mediter- 
ranean Squadron were at Larnaka, Cyprus^ 
and on receipt of the alarming intelligenctf» 
tlie Admiral sailed immediately for Malta. On arrival there^ 
he heard that a strong force of French vessels had been 
despatched to Gibraltar for the purpose of preventing any 
Rritish fthi|« from getting out of the Mediterranean in order to 
strengthen the Channel Squadron. Nevertheless he waited for 
some days At ^falta, in hourlv expectation of instructions, which 
r.iiiie at len^^th about two o'tiock one murning, and an hour later 
the Squadron Milled wot ward for an unknown destination. 

Our Fleet in those waters was notoriously inadequate in 
comparison with those of France and Kussis* It consisted of 
three of the battleships const riictcd under the 1894 programme, 
the Jupitt-r, C(rsar, and Vidorioug, with the cruisers Diana and 
Ihdo ; the ironclads CoUingu^jod, Dreadnought, Hood, InJUxibU^ 
XiU, Rnmiiiies, lUpulu, Sins Partil, Trafalgar, Afagnifieemi^ 
Rmprtu of India, and Revrmjt ; the cruisers Aretkusa, Bdgar^ 
FcarUa, Hatrkr, Srout, Orlando, Undaunted ; the torpedo raui 
Polyphemus; the torpodogun- vessel &7H///fy; the sloops 2\)/;>Atii, 
Cannes, Melita, and Bramllt ; and the despatch vessel 
with twenty-two toqtcflo boats and six destroyera 
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The information received by our Fleet at Malta was to 
the effect that the French force at Gibraltar was ao strong 
that a successful attack was out of the question ; while the 
Russian Mediterranean and Black Sea Fleets, the strength of 
wliich was considerable, were also known to be approaching 
for the purpose of co-operating with the French. 

Notwithstanding the addition of thi*ee new battleships and 
two new cruisers to our force in the Mediterranean, the utter 
inadequacy of our Navy was still very apparent For years 
the British public had demanded that a dozen more new 
battleships should be constructed in case of casualties, but 
these demands were unheeded, and during the three years that 
had passed we had lost our naval supremacy, for France and 
Russia combined were now considerably stronger. France 
alone had 150 fighting pennants available along her southern 
shores, against our 59 ; and the Tsar's ships were all strong, 
well-equipped, and armed with guns of the latest type. 

As was feared from the outset, the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet had struck for the Suez Canal, England's highway to 
the East Egypt, the Bosphorus, Gibraltar, and Ttipoli in 
the grasp of the enemy, meant supremacy in the East, and a 
situation that would not be tolerated- bv either Italy or 
Austria. Therefore the British Admiral, recognising the 
seriousness of the situation, and having received instructions 
to return home and assist in the defence of Britain, mustered 
his forces and cleared for action. The events that occurred 
immediately afterwards are best related in the graphic and 
interesting narrative which was subsequently written to a 
friend by Captain Neville Reed of the great steel battleship 
EumUlies, and afterwards published, together with the ac- 
companying sketch, in the Illustratea London Netas, as 
follows : — 

** After leaving Malta, we rounded the Adventure Bank off 
the Sicilian coast, and headed due north past Elba and on to the 
Gulf of Genoa. From Spezia we received despatches, and after 
anchoring for twelve hours, — during which time we were busy 
completing our preparations, — sailed at midnight westward Off 
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St TVopes, near the Hy^res IslaDds, in obedience to signals 
from the flagship, the Bmvrem of India, the ironclads JupiUr, 
Sam Pareil, Be/ndse, witn the cniisers Edgar, Dido, Diana^ 
Orlando, UndaunUd, and Scout, the sloop Oannet, and five tor- 
pedo boats, detached themselves from the Squadron, and after 
exchanging further signals, bore away due soutL Giving the 
shore a wide oiling, we steamed along throughout the afternoon. 
The Mediterranean had not yet been the scene of any bloody or 
fatal conflict^ but as we cut our way through the calm simlit 
waters with a brilliant cerulean sky above, the contrast between 
oar bright and lovely surroundings and the terrible realities of 
the situation during those breathless hours of suspense still 
dwells distinctly in my memory. 

* It was our duty to fiffht the enemy, to beat him, and to pass 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and help our comrades at home. 
Every man, slthough totally unaware or his present destination, 
felt that at last the moment had come when the supreme 
ambition of his life was to be realised, and he was to strike a 
blow for his country's honour. 

"Apparently our Admiral was in no hurry. He no doubt 
was awaiting events, for at sunset we lay-to about thirty miles 
sooth of Ijl Ciotat, and spent the calm bright night restlessly 
anxious and keeping a sharp look-out for the enemy. There 
was a hush of expectAtion over the ship, and scarcelv a sound 
broke the quiet save the lapping of the water against the smooth 
sides of the ironclad, and no sign of force except the swish of 
the waves falling on either side of the formidable and deadly 
ram. 

"Just after seven bells in the morning watch, however, we 
resumed our voyage, and turning, went north agaiiL Then, for 
the first time, we knew the Admiral's intentions. An ulti- 
matum bod alread v been given. We wert to bombard JIar$eilU$ I 

" Three hours later we came within view of the city. Seen 
from the sea it has a certain amount of picturesqueness. In 
the foreground tliere is the harbour, with a barren group of 
islands at its entrance, and behind masses of yellow houses 
covering sn extensive valley, and white villas dotted over a 
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semicircle of green hills stretching in the rear. Prominent in 
the landscape is the church of Ndtre Dame de la Garde, perdied 
on the eminence on the right; while on the left there stands on 
an island the Chftteau d'lf, rendered immortal by the adventoies 
of Monte Cristo ; and behind, on the broad Quai de la Juliette, 
rises the fine Cathedral, built in alternate courses of black and 
white stona It is a handsome and wealthy city, with its fine 
shady boulevard, the Cannebi^ running through its centte 
from the Arc de Triomphe right down to the old port whence 
the mail steamers depart ^Diis city, teeming with life, it was 
our duty to lay in ruins I 

** Knowing how strongly fortified it was, that upon each of 
those hills were great batteries ready at a given signal to pour 
out their deadly hail, and that under the blue waters were 
mines which might be exploded from the shore at any moment^ 
we made preparations for counter-mining, and then cautiously 
approached within range. Suddenly, however, having got into 
position and laid our guns, we received the anxiously expected 
order, and a few moments later opened a terrific and almost 
simultaneous fire. 

"Through my glass I could clearly distinguish the terriUe 
confusion beins caused in the streets as our shells fell and borst 
on tJie Quai de la Joliette, in the Cannebi&re, and the Boulevard 
de r£mp4reur. 

" The first taste of our guns had produced a terrible panic, 
for a shell from the Dreadnought, lying next to us, had struck 
the tower of the Cathedral and brought down a great quantity 
of masonry, while another shell from one of our 67-t(m gun% 
bursUnj^ in the Palais de Justice with terrible effect^ had 
ignited it 

" It was our first shot, and the gun had been well sighted; 
but ere we fired again such a storm of shell burst upon us that I 
confess for a moment I stood in my conning-tower motionless 
in surprise. On all sides the French had apparently estabUshed 
battenea From the great Fort St Jean at the entrance to the 
port, and from the Batterie du Phare on the opposite 8ide» flame 
and smoke belched from heavy guns continuously. From a smsU 
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battery in the Cbftteau d'lf, from another on the rocky pio- 
nontory on the ri<;ht known as the Edoume, from a number of 
•mailer ones established on the hills of TOriol and the Citadel, 
as well as from the great fortress of NOtre Dame de la Garde 
on the highest hill, a little to the right of the city, there came 
an incessant thunder, and dozens of shots ricochetted over the 
placid water towards nSb 

*In a few moments, however, my G7-tonners were again 
adding to the deafening roar, my ten 6-inch quick-firing guns 
were sending out their messengers of death, and my smaller 
arms, consisting of 3 and IG-pounders, were acting their part in 
the sudden outburst We had attacked the town without 
intention of investment, but simply to destroy it^ and as the 
minutes slipped by, and I peered through my glass, I could see 
how devastating were our enormous modem sheila. 

"All our guns were now trained upon the forts, and the 
bombardment was most vigoroua Tlie six coast-defence ships, 
which endeavoured to drive us off, we quickly put out of action, 
cmpturing one, torpedoing two, and disabling the three others ; 
wfifle up to the present, although a number of shots from the 
land batteries had struck us, we sustained no serious damage. 

" We were avenging Hull and Newcastle. Into the panic- 
stricken town we were pouring an unceasing storm of shell, 
which swept away whole streets of handsome buildings, and 
killed hundreds of those flying for safety into the country. 
Watching, I saw one shot from one of my bow barbette guns 
crash into the roof of the fine new Hotel du Louvre, in the 
Cannebiire. The French Tricolor on the flngstafT toppled over 
into the street, and a second later the clouds of smoke and the 
debris which shot up showed plainly tlie awful results of the 
bursting shell 

"Time after time my 67-tonner8 crashed and roared, time 
after time I presso^l my fingers upon the little knobs in tlie 
eonning-tower, and hu;;e projectiles were discharged right into 
the forta In conjunction witii the never-ceasing fire of com- 
panion ships, we rained iron in a continuous stream thai 
wrought havoc in the defences and destroyed all the bnildiogs 
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that offered targets. In an hour the Arsenal behind the Palais 
de Justice \ra8 laid in ruins, the fine H6tel de Yille was a mere 
heap of smouldering ddbris, the Bourse, and the great Library in 
the Boulevard du Musde were half wrecked by shells, and the 
Custom House, the Geudarmerie, and the Prefecture were 
burning furiously. The Ch&teaudu Phare on the headland at 
the entrance to the fort was suffering frightfully, and the shells 
that had struck the Qtadel and the fort of N&tre Dame had 
been terribly effective. Every part of the city from the 
Promenade du Prado to the Botanical Gardens was being swept 
continuously by our fire, and from the black smoke curling 
upward in the sunlight we knew that many broad handsome 
streets were in flames. Excited over their work of revenge, my 
guns' crews worked on with a contemptuous disregard for the 
withering fire being poured upon us from the land. They 
meant, they said, to teach the Frenchmen a lesson, and they 
certainly did u&jround us shots from the batteries fdl thickly, 
sending up huge colunms of water. Suddenly a shell stra^ 
the Bamillies forward in front of the barbette, and burst like 
the rending of a thundercloud. The deck was torn up, a doieen 
men were maimed or lolled, poor fellows I but the solid face of 
the barbette held its own, and the muzzles of our two greet 
guns remained untouched. 

" Several shots from the N6tre Dame Fort and the Kndonme 
Battery then struck us in quick succession. One was particu- 
larly disastrous, for, crashing into the battery on the part 8ide» 
it burst, disabling one of the 6-inch cuns, and killing the whole 
gun's crew in an instant The effect was frightuil, for the 
whole space around was wrecked, and not a man escaped. 

" Such are the fortunes of war 1 A few moments later we 
turned our heavy guns upon the Endoume Battery, perched op 
upon the rocky headland, and together with the JPrnprest qf 
India and the Victorious thundered forth our great projectiles 
upon it in a manner which must have been terribly discon- 
certing. The battery replied vigorously at firsts but the Nik^ 
noticing the direction in which we had turned our attention, 
trained her guns upon the same fort, and let loose a perfeefc 

IS 
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hail of devastating shell Without ceasing for a second, we 
played opon it, and could distinguish even with the naked 
ej6 bow completely we were destroying it, until half an 
boar later we found that the Frenchmen nad ceased to reply. 
We bad silenced their guns, and, in fact^ totally ^ recked the 
uxtb 

* Several of our vessels were, however, severely feeling the 
fire from the Ndtre Dame Fortress and that of St Jean. 
Nearly one hundred men on board the Tra/alaar had been 
killed; while two shots, entering one of the broaaside batteries 
of the flagship, had caused frightful havoc, and had blown to 
atonu over fortv men and three officers. A torpedo boat that 
had approached the French coast-defence ship just before she 
was captured had been sunk by a shot, but the crew were 
fortunately all rescued, after much difTiculty, by the sloop 
Dolphin^ which had severely suffered herself from the visoroui 
fire from the Batterie du Pbare. The funnel of the JVue had 
been carried away by a shot from the Citadel, while among the 
more conspicuous british losses was a serious catastrophe 
which had occurred on board the Hood by the premature 
explosion of a torpedo, by which a sub-lieutenant and thirty- 
three men were launched into eternity, and sixteen men very 
severely wounded The engines of the Ardhusa were also broken. 

" The smoke rising from the bombarded city increased every 
moment in density, and even in the daylight we could dis- 
tinguish the flames. The centre of Marseilles was burning 
furiously, and the fire was now spreading unchecked. One of 
our objects had been to destroy the immense quantity of war 
stores, and in this we were entirely successful We bad 
turned our united cObrts upon the Fort St Jean down at 
the harbour entrance and that of Kdtre Dame high on the 
hilL Poundinff awav at these, time slipped by until the 
sun sank in a blaze of crimson and gold. Both forts made a 
gaUant defence, but each of our shots went home, and throush 
my glasses I watched the awful result Suddenly a terrific 
report caused the whole city to tremble. One of our shots had 
apparently entered the powder magazine in the Fort St Jean, 
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aud it had blown up, producing an appalling catastrophe from 
which the fortress could never recover. 

" By this time the whole of the shipping in the docks was 
burning furiously, and the congested part of the city Iving. 
between the port and the Lyons Bailway Station was like a. 
huge furnace. The sight was one of terrible grandeur. 

"Presently, just as the sun sank behind the grey nieht 
clouds, we ceased fire, and then eazed with calm satisfaction 
upon the result of our bombardment We had treated a 
French city in the same manner as the French and Bussiana 
had treated our own homes, and we could look upon this scene 
of destruction and death without a pang of remorsa But that 
was not all. When our guns were silent we could distinctly 
hear vigorous rifle firing at the back of the city. Then we 
knew the truth. 

" While we had been attacking Marseilles from the sea, the 
Italians, who a week before had crossed the frontier, and with 
the Germans occupied Lyons, had co-operated with us on land,. 
and the terror-stricken Marseillais, hemmed in by fire and 
bullets on either side, had been swept away in thousanda 

"The scenes in the streets were, we afterwards learnt^ 
awful; and although the garrison offered a desperate resLstanoa 
to the Italians along the valley near the Gh&teau des Fleurs^ 
most of them were killed, and nearly three thousand of tiieir 
number taken prisoners. But the Italians were unable to 
enter Marseilles themselves, as, long before thev had succeeded 
in breaking up the land defences, we had set the place on fire^ 
and now, as night fell, the great city was one mass of flames, 
the lurid light from which illuminated sky and sea with a 
bright red glare." 



The blazing African sun was fading, flooding the calm 
sapphire Mediterranean with its blood-red afterglow. The air 
was oppressive, the wind blew hot from the desert, and shoals 
of tinv green birds were chattering before roostinff in the oasia 
of tall date palms that cast long shadows over the sun-baked 
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Uonet of the Place da Gouvernement at Algiers. Everything 

of a dazzling whiteness, relieved only by the blue sky and 
The broad, handsome Square was almost deserted, the 

osies of the European houses were still closed, and although 
a few people were sipping absinthe at the cafds, the siesta was 
not yet over. 

At one comer of the Square the Mosque of Diama-el- 
Djedid, with its dome and minarets, stood out intensely white 
igainst the bright^ cloudless sky, its spotless cleanliness 
eauting the white-washed houses of Europeans to appear 
jeUow and dingy; and as the mutddin stood on one of the 
minarets with arms uplifted, callins the Faithful to prayer, idle 
Moors and Arabs, who had been lying asleep in .the shadow 
during the afternoon, rose quickly, rearranged their bumouses, 
and entered the Mosque in order to render thanks to Allah. 

Darkness crept on sfter a brief twilight Moorish women, 
wrq>ped in their wliite Aaidks, wearing their ugly baggy 
trousers, and veiled to the eyes, waddled along slowly and 
noiselessly among the palms, and gradually a cay cosmopolitan 
crowd ossembled in the Place to enjoy the hd frtMoo after the 
terrible heat of the dav, and to listen to the fine band of the 
1st Zouaves, wliich had already taken up its stand in the 
centre of the Square, and was now playing one of Strauss's 
dreamy waltzea 

The ni^'ht was bright and starlit, one of those calm, mystic 
evenings peculiar to North Africa. All was peaceful, but no 
moon had yet ri&i'n. The city wore its gay air of carelessness. 
White-roU'd Mrxirs and rcil-fezzed Aral>s, negroes from the 
Sondan, and Vibkris in their blue burnouses, lounged, chat- 
tered, and pronienailed, while the cafes and bazaars around 
were full of life, and the warm, kilmy air was laden with the 
•cent of flowers. 

Sutldenly, without warning, the whole place was illumin- 
ated by a biillinnt light fnim the sea. Slowly it swept the 
town, and a few s^contU later other bright beams shot forth, 
lighting ui> the quays, the terraces of white, flai-ruofed bouses^ 
and the Muorith city on the hilL Then, before the promenaden 
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could realise the cause, a loud booming was heard at 
and almost at the same moment a shell fell, and, exploding* 
iu the midst of them, blew a dozen Moors and Arabs into 
atoms. 

In a few seconds the cannonade increased, and the battery 
in the centre of the harbour replied. Tlien firine seemed to 
proceed from all quarters, and a storm of shell suddenly 
crashed upon the town with the most appalling effect 

British war-vessels had crept up within range, and were 
pouring the vials of Britain's wrath upon the ancient city oT 
the Dejs 1 

The detachment of vessels which, led by the new battleahip 
Jupiter, went south from St Tropez, had received instructioiis 
to destroy Algiers and return with all speed to Casliari, in 
Sardinia, to await further instructions. The' bombar£nent of 
the two cities simultaneously was in order to draw off the 
French Squadron from the position it had taken up near 
Gibraltar, so that the Biitish could fight and then run past 
them into the Atlantic. 

How far the manoeuvre succeeded is shown in the few 
interesting details of the bombardment given in the course of 
an interview which a reporter of the DaUy Telegrat^ had with 
Lieut George Ingleton, of the first-class cruiser £dgar. The 
officer said : — 

" We arrived off Algiers two hours after sundown, and after 
an inspection with search-lights, began to let fl^ with our Yng 
guns. In a few minutes the Al-Djefna Battery in the centre 01 
the harbour replied, and a moment later a very rigorous fire 
was poured forth from Fort Neuf on the right and Forts Bab- 
Azzoun and Cronde on the left All four were very strong and 
in conjunction with coast - defence vessels offered a most 
vigorous resistanc& So suddenly did we fire upon the town» 
that a frightful panic must have been caused. JBefore we bad 
fii-ed half a dozen times, a shot from one of our 22-tonnere 
Clashed into the dome of the Mosque and totally demolished il^ 
while another particularly well-aimed shell struck the Makie^ 
a big handsome building on the Boulevard de la B^pabUqni^ 
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fadog the sea, tearing out a portion of the front Then, 
taming our guns upon the long row of shops, banks, and 
hotels which formed the Boulevard, we pounaed away most 
effectively, while several of our other vessels attended to the 
forts. 

" Daring the first half-hour the four warships of the enemj 
gave us considerable trouble, but very soon our torpedoes had 
sank two of them, and the other two were quickly captured. 

"Meanwhile, under the hot fire from the forts, the bom- 
bardment grew exciting. Shells were ricochetting on the water 
all round us, but our search-lights being now shut off, we 
offered a very indistinct target to the enemy. On nearly all 
our ships, however, there were some slight casualties. A shell 
severely damaged the superstructure of the JupUer, while 
others rendered useless several of her machine suns. A shell 
penetrated the Oannei, unfortunately killing fourteen blue- 
jackets ; and had it not been that the deck of the Edgar was 
Ctected throughout, the consequences to us would also have 
n very serious. Nevertheless, our two 22-ton guns rendered 
raloable service, and contributed in no small measure to the 
demolition <rf the town* 

''From the outset we could see that Algiers was totally 
unprepared for attack, and, continuing our fire calmly and 
regularly, we watched the flames bursting forth in every part 
of the town and leaning skyward. On shore the guns kept up 
their roaring thunder, although by aid of glasses we could 
detect how cfTectual were our shells in wrecking the fortifica- 
tions and laying in ruins the European quarter. Every 
moment we were dealing terrible blows which shook the city 
to its foundations The formidable city walls availed them 
nothing, for we could drop our shells anywhere we pleased, 
either on the hill at Mu.<tapha or upon the pretty Moorish 
villas that lined the shore at St Eugene. 

** Blazing away at lon^ range upon the town, we spread 
destruction evervwhere. Houses toppled like packs of cardSi 
moeques were blown into the air, and public buildings swepC 
mway like grains of sand before the sirocca Under such a fire 
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thoasands of natives and Europeans must have perished, for 
were determined to carry out our intentions, and teach the in- 
vaders a lesson th^ were not likely to easily foiget. Hme after 
time our heavy guns crashed, while our 6-inch quick-firers kept 
up their roar, and our machine guns rattled continuously. As 
the hours went by, and we continued our work of merciless 
destruction, we were hit once or twice, but beyond the loss of 
two men and some unimportant damage we escaped farther 
punishment 

" The roar of our guns was deafening, and the smoke hung 
over the calm sea like a storm-cloud. Still we kept on in the 
face of the galling fire from the shore, and before midnight had 
the satisfaction of witnessing a magnificent spectacle, for the 
isolated conflagrations gradually united and the whole town 
was in flames. 

"We had accomplished our work, so with cheers for Old 
England we gave a parting shot, and turning were soon 
steaming away towards the Sicilisn coasts leaving Algiers a 
mass of roaring flame. 

" The journey was uneventful until just before noon on the 
following day. I was at that time on duty, and suddenly, to 
my surprise, detected a number of ships. By the aid of onr 
glasses, the captain and I found to our dismay that a number 
of the most powerful vessels of the Russian Fleet were besrii^ 
down upon us 1 All our other vessels had made the same 
discovery, and I must confess that the meeting was somewhat 
disconcerting. The strength of the Russian ironclads was such 
as to cause our hearts to beat more (juickly. To engage that 
great force meant certain defeat, while it was necessary that 
our Admiral off Marseilles should know of the whereabonta of 
this hostile squadron, therefore we resolved to get away. But 
although we altered our course and put on all speed, we were^ 
alas I unsuccessful At last we determined at all haxarda to 
stick to our guns so long as we were afloat^ and as the first 'of 
the Tsar's ironclads drew within range, one of our 22-toiiiieis 
thundered. The white smoke, driven forward, tumbled OYsr 
our bows. We had spoken the first word of battle I "* 




CHAPTER XXL 

A VAYAL nOHT AND ITS C0K8EQUEHCE& 

[HE great naval force of tbe Tsar, with which we 
were now face to face," continued lieutenant 
Ingleton in bia narrative, ''consisted of the 
new battleship Petrovatdavsk of 10,9G0 ton% 
with a speed of 17 icnots ; the great turret- 
ship IkenaduU Jjoosioloff of 8076 tons ; the 
two new barbette-shipe Kama and Vologda of the Cixoi VtHky 
type; the TAami of 10,181 tons, the Ohiorghy PobyednouU 
of 10,280 tons, and the powerful Tria SviatiUlia of 12.480 
tons ; the two enormous new cruisers Tinmen and Minsk, both 
of 17,000 tons, and running at 20 knots; the Vladimir Mono^ 
wuuk of 5754 tons; the niroourcd gunboat 0/r<uny, and the 
new rams Admiral Scniaviru and Admiral Uichakoff, with 
thirty torpedo boats, including the Kadar, Bent, Anakria, and 
Adlrr, the latter being able to run at 27*4 knota 

"Against such a gigantic force as this our small force of 
vessels and torpedo boats )>rcsented but a sorry appearance. 
Nevertheless we had fired the first shot, and were now de- 
termined to die rather than haul down our colouri. As our 
guns thundered, those of the Jupiter, Repulu, Sam Panil, 
undaunted, Orlando, Diana, Sconi, and Gannci joined in noisy 
cboms. The 12-inch guns in the turrets of the Petrth 
pathvtk and the four big guns in the barbettes of the 
Tria Sviatiielia crashed out tocether, and almost immediately 
afterwards we found ourselves being swept from stem to ateia 
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by the enemy's shells. The Russian battleships were all well 
armoured, and had a much heavier shell fire than the vessels 
of either France cr Britain. We were both in columns of 
divisions in line ahead, but from the first moment of the en- 
gagement our position was criticaL 

" A terrific and deadly storm burst upon us from the enemy's 
tops, while his heavy guns kept up an incessant thunder. 
With such an enormous force against us, it was apparent to 
every man on board that disaster was imminent It had, alas I 
never been graven sufficiently deep upon the public mind how 
absurdly weak we were in the Mediterranean. Here, as in all 
other squadrons, every grade of officer from commander down* 
wards was deficient in numbers, and the ships in commission 
had for years been so much below their complement that the 
work had only been carried on with great difficulty. Other 
ships at home had been obliged to wait until a sufficient 
number of merchant seamen and half-trained engine-room 
staff could be scraped together to provide the semblance of 
a crew. In fact, successive British Governments of both 
parties had subordinated national necessities to a desire to 
evade a material increase in taxation, and now at last oar 
Mediterranean Squadron were compelled to face the inevitable 

" The insidious cunning and patient methods to which the 
Russians resort in order to attain their aims and break their 
boundaries had once more been illustrated. They had^ by dint 
of extraordinary chicanery, secured absolute possession of the 
small Turkish peninsula known as Mount Athos. Situated 
near the entrance of the Gulf of Salonica, it was a paramoont 
strategical position, and its possessor was now enabled to keep 
watch upon Macedonia, and in the meantime be veiy near the 
Dardanelles, and also Asia Minor. The possession was accom* 
plished in a curiously secret manner, showing to what extent 
Russian foresight and artifice is carried. For years past the 
Soditi Slav de Bien/aisanee had been sending, through a bank 
in Salonica, large sums of money to further the aiuL To tihe 
casual observer there was notlung extraordinary about thi% 
for the Russians had established on the lofty heights ssTeral 
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monmsteries, converting the place into a clerical settlement 
This fact waa pointed out by the Pall Mall OaxdU aa far hack 
aa 1893, but the Britiah pubUo at that time failed to detect any 
BnMJap intriffne. 

* Gradually, however, Muscovite roublea purchaaed the 
surrounding property, and Greek conventa were reduced to 

B>verty while Russian institutions flourished and increased, 
ut, strangely enough, the inmates of the^ monasteries were 
suddenly discovered to be mock clerics, and Uien it was disclosed 
that under the cover of monastic garments and robes were to 
be found the Tsar's soldiers, performing a three years' special 
and specific military service 1 

* Yet, owing to the Sultan's weakness, to the almighty back- 
aheesh, and to the short-sightedness of Turkish stateamen, the 
Rnasians were not dislodged, but the position waa actually 
ceded to them, with the result that they had now firmly 
established themselves where they were enabled to counteract 
British action and influence. A naval station had been 
established for their Mediterranean Squadron at Poros, off the 
eastern coast of the Peloponnesus, some fifteen miles due south 
of the island of JEgina. Here there were three milea of deep 
water safe from sea attack, with an arsenal and dockyard, on 
the very weakest point along the line of our highway between 
England and India ! Such was the manner in wnich our power 
in the Mediterranean had been undermined! 

"There was, however, no time for reflection amid the 
deafening roar. This Black Sea Fleet that had burst its bonds 
and passed through the Dardanelles intended to sweep us from 
the sea. Yet, notwithstanding the terrible fire pouring upon ns 
from these great and powerful ships, each fully equipped with 
the latest and most improved arms, fully manned Dy well* 
trained men, and ftcsh for the frav, we held our quarteiti 
determined to show the forces of the Tsar defiance. Even 
though every man of us might be sent to an untimely ^ve, 
the Russian flag should never surmount the White Ensign of 
Britain. We were determined, so we set our teeth« and showed 
a firm and vigorous front to the fosi 
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" Our two 22-tonners rendered admirable service, and the 
cannonade kept up from our 3 and 6-pounder quick-firing 
guns was playing havoc with the Bussian belted croiaer 
Vladimir ifonomaeh lying on our port quarter. The vessel 
was slightly larger than ourselves, carrying much heavier 
armaments, including foor 13-ton guns, and twelve 4-tonneTS. 
She was indeed a very formidable opponent, neverihelesi 
we did our best, and, blazing away at dose quarters, soon 
succeeded in silencing the starboard 13-tonner nearest ua. 

" Just at this moment I found we were being attacked on 
the port bow by the enormous new turret-ship PetropavlovA and 
the Dvcnadsat Apostdoff. Two of the heavy 12-inch guns of 
the former thundered almost simultaneously, and both sheila 
striking us almost amidships, caused us such a shock that for a 
second I stood breathless. 

" In a few moments, however, it was reported that our 
* vitals ' had fortunately escaped, and we continued firing as if 
no catastrophe had occurred. As a matter of fact, the oamige 
caused by those two shells was appalling. 

" The Jupiter^ steaming about two miles away on oar star- 
board quarter, was apparently holding her own asainst the 
barbette-ships TchesmJ and Gheorghy PdbyednoKU^ the cniiaer 
Tiumen^ one of the largest in the world, and the new ram 
Admiral Seniavine. The four attacking vessels, as seen throogli 
the dense smoke, were pouring into the British ship a deadly fixe ; 
yet, judging from the fallen tops and disabled engines of the 
Gb^orghy Fobyednosets and the wrecked superstructure of the 
Tchesm^, the JupiUr's heavy armaments were executing good 
work, notwithstanding the strength of the Tehesmfs six SO-toii 
guns, admirably arranged in pairs in the centre of the vessel 

" The Diana and Sans Pareil, lying near to one another, were 
desperately resisting the vigorous attack made by the Admiral 
Uschakoff, Minsk, Otvazny, Kama, and Vologda; and here again, 
amid smoke and flying ddbris, I could distinguish that the 
67-tonners of the JSeptUse, in co-operation wiUi the lighter 
weapons of the Undaunted, were eiving the enemy a taste of 
what British courage could accomj^islu 
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'The sea around us simply swarmed with Bussian torpedo 
boats, and it required all our vigilance to evade their continued 
attsckiL Before an hour had passed we had succeeded in sink- 
ing two by shots from our 6-inch guns, and several more were 
sent to the bottom by well-aimc^ projectiles from the Dido 
and JufiUr. 

" As for ourselves, projectiles were sweeping across our deck 
like hail, and under the incessant and fearful fire we were 
suffering frightfully. Over sixtv of our men and a sub- 
lieutenant had been killed, while forty-nine were severely 
wounded. Once I had occasion to go below, and between decks 
the sight that met my gaze was awfuL 

" Around two of the quick-firing guns on our port quarter 
lav the Runs' crews, mutilated by snells from the Vladimir 
MofumadL They had been killed almost instantly while 
standinff bravely at their posts. The scene was appalling. The 
mangled masses of humanity amid which the surgeons were at 
work were awful to look upon, and I rushed up again with the 
terrible scene photographed indelibly upon my memory. 

" Meanwhile the ship was in the greatest peril The con- 
tinual bursting of shells upon her shook and shattered her, and 
she trembled violently as, time after time, her own guns uttered 
their tliundcring reply to her enemies. Heeling now this way, 
now that, as the helm was put hard over to avoid a blow, the 
situation on board was intensely exciting. 

"Those were terrible moiuenta The captain suddenly 
noticed the movements of the Vladimir Monomach, and di\nned 
her intentions. She hail ceased firing, and by a neatly executed 
manoeuvre was preparing to mm us. In a moment our helm 
was put over again, and the Edgar answered to it immediately. 

" ' Ready bow tube ! ' I heard the captain shout hoarsely. 
He waited a few moments, allowing the Russian ironclad to 
partially perform her evolution, then just as she came almost 
into collision with us he shrieked ' Fire bow tube 1' at the same 
time bringing \x% over further to porl 

" The seconds seemed hours. Suddenly there was a loud 
explosion, a great column of water rose under the Busman's 
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bow, and we knew the torpedo had struck. At that moment^ 
too, even while the water was still in the air, one of our toi^ 
pedo boats which had crept up under the Vladimir McnomatKB 
stern sent another torpedo at her, which also hit its mark and 
ripped her up. Turning our guns upon the armoured cmiaer, 
we poured volley after volley into her, but she did not reply, 
for her men were panic-stricken, and she was sinking fast 

" The Petrapavlovsk, leaving us, endeavoured to rescue ber 
crew, but ere a dozen men were saved, she settled down bow fore^ 
most, and disappeared into the deep, carrying down with her 
nearly five hundred officers and men* 

"The Dvenadsat Apostoloff kept up her fire upon us, and a 
few moments later I witnessed another disaster, for a shot from 
one of her bow guns struck the torpedo boat that had just 
assisted us, and sank it A few minutes later a loud explosiim 
in the direction of the Sans Pareil attracted my attention, and, 
turning, I saw amid the smoke-clouds debris precipitated higih 
into the air. A shot from one of her 111-ton ^us had pene- 
trated to the magazine of the Admiral Seniavintt which had 
exploded, causing a frightful disaster ou board that vessel, and 
just at the same moment a cheer from the crew of one of our 
6-inch guns prompted me to look for the cause, which I found 
in the fact that they had shot the Russian colours completely 
away from the Dvenadsat Avadcloff. 

" Again another frightful explosion sounded loud above the 
incessant din, and to my satisfaction I saw a great column of 
water rise around the Admiral Uschakoff^ which, fighting at doee 
quarters with the IKdo, had apparently been torpedoed Not 
satisfied with this, the captain of the Dido, keeping hie 
machine guns going, turned his vessel and discharged a second 
Whitehead, which also struck with such terrible effect that the 
Russian ship began at once to sink, and in a few minutes the 
blue waves dosol for ever over her tops» ere a score or so oat 
of her crew of 300 could be rescued. 

"It was nearly three bells, and the sun was settings A 
galling fire from the machine guns in the foretop of the Dvenadioi 
Apastdoff suddenly swept our deck, killing a dozen poor fellowa 
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who were at work clearing away some d^ris, and at the same 
moment a shot from one of her 52-ton ^uns crashed into oar 
port quarter, and mnst have caused terrible havoc among the 
guns' crewa A moment later we were dismayed by the report 
that onr steering-gear bad been broken. For a few seconds we 
were helplessly swinging round under the awful fire which was 
now pouring from the great guns of the Russian ironclad, and 
oar captain was makins strenuous efforts to recover control of 
the ship, when I saw toe torpedo boat Anakria shoot suddenly 
acxosa our bows, then quickly slacken as she got to starboard 

of OSL 

* A second later I realised her intention, and shouted frantic- 
ally. A line of bubbles had appeared on the surface advancing 
swiftly towards usl She had ejected a torpedo straight at us, 
and I stood petrified, not daring to breathe. 

"A moment later there came a terrific explosion right 
nndemeath us, followed by a harsh tearins sound as iron jplates 
were torn asunder like tinfoil, and the ship's side was npped 
eompletely up. The Edgar heaved high and plunged heavily, 
a great column of water rose high above tier masts, and 
the air teemed filled with flying fragments of iron and wood. 
The vessel rocked and swayed so that we could not keep our 
feet, and then gradually heeling over, causing her guns to 
shift, she went down before a soul on board could launch 

* At the moment of the explosion I felt a sharp twinge in 
the back, and found that I had been struck by a flying spGnter 
of stecL The strain of those hours had been terrible, and of 
the events that followed I can only recollect two thiuga I 
remember finding myself struggling alone in the water with 
a shower of bullets from the Dcenadiai AposiolaJTi tops sending 
up little splashes about me. Tlien I felt my strength failing, 
my limbs seemed paralysed, and I could no longer strike out 
to save myself. Abandoning all hope, I was sinking, when 
suddenly a rope was flunc to me. I remember how frantically 
I clutched it, and that a few moments later I was liauled aboard 
a t<^pedo boat ; but for days afterwards 1 lay hovering 'twixt 
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life and death, oblivious to alL I was one of the thirteen onl j 
who were saved out of a crew of 327 brave officers and men." 

Such a ghastly disaster could only produce profound di»* 
may among those who manned the remaining British vessela, 
Straining every nerve to uphold the honour of Britain, the 
guns' crews of the Jupiter, Sans Pareil, Bepulse, and Undaunted, 
with smoke-begrimea hands and faces, worked on with that 
indomitable energy begotten of despair. Beardless of the 
awful rain of shot and shell, they reloaded and fired with calm,, 
dogged self-possession, the officers on all four vessels inqpiring 
their men by various deeds of valour, and preserving such dia» 
cipline under fire as none but British sailors could. The 
British naval officer is full of undaunted defiance and con* 
tempt for his foes ; but, above all, he is a strict disciplinarian, 
and to this our country in a great measure owes the supremaqr 
our Navy has hitherto enjoyed upon the seas. During the fight 
the vessels had been moving in a north-easterly direction, and 
although the Bussians were unaware of the fact. Her Majesty's 
ships had therefore continued in their course. Hence, just as 
a cool breeze sprang up at sundown, soon after the Edgar had 
sunk, a line of low darlc clifis was sighted ahead. 

The officers of the Diana, watching anxiously through their 
glasses, distinguished the distant crest of Mount Genai^genta 
gradually appearing against the clear evening sky, and then 
they knew that they were off Sardinia, outside the Gulf of 
Oristana 

Altering their course, they headed due north, still keqnng 
up a running fire, but the Bussians prevented them making 
headway. 

All our vessels were suffering frightfully, when there 
a sudden explosion, and, to the Englishmen's dismay, it 
seen that a torpedo had struck the Vfulauntcd nearly amidshipa. 
Still the doomed vessel manaeed to evade a second attack, 
and by a desperate manoeuvre the captain succeeded in turning 
and heading for land. 

The remaining ships, in their terribly crippled condition, 
would, the Bussians anticipated, soon fall an easy pre7.. 
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Nevertheless, with their crews decimated, their guns disibled, 
and their machinery damaged, the British vessels still continued 
firing, the men resolved to go down at their quarters. They 
knew that escape was hopeless, and every moment they saw 
their comrades being swept away by the great exploding pro- 
jectiles of the Tsar's heavy guns. But they were not dismayed. 
To do their utmost for the defence of Britain, to keep afloat as 
long as possible, and to die like Britons with faces towards 
the foe, was their duty. Pale and desperate, they were fighting 
for thdr country and their Queen, knowing that onlv a grave 
in the deep and the honour of those at home would be the 
reward of their bravery — that at any moment they might be 
lannched into the unknown. 

Suddenly there was a loud shouting on board the Jupiier^ 
and ^gn^l^ were, a moment later, run up to her half-wrecked 
topL The captain of the Dido, noticing this, looked to ascertain 
the cause, and saw away on the horizon to the north, whence 
the dark night clouds were rising, a number of strange craft 
Snatching up his glass, he directed it on the strangers, and 
disooverra that they were Italian warships, and were exchanging 
rapid signals with the captain. They were promising assist* 
anoel 

Cheers rang loudly through the British vessels, when, a few 
minutes later, the truth became known, and the guns' crews 
worked with redoubled energy, wliile the Russians, noticing the 
approaching ships, were apjiarcntly undecided how to act 
Tiiey were given but little time for reflection, however, for 
within half an hour the first of the great Italian ironclads, the 
Levanto, opened fire upon the Pftropavlavsk^ and was quickly 
followed by others, until the action became general all round. 

Aid had arrived iu^t in time, and the British vessela, with 
engines broken, stood away at some distance, leaving matters 
for the nonce to the powerful Italian Squadron. It was 
io'leod a very formidable on^, and its appearance caused the 
Rufsisn A'luiiral Aiich misgivings that he gave orders to retreat^ 
a manoeuvre attonn>teJ unsnccrssfully. The Italian Fleet, as 
it loomed up in tue falling gloom, included no fewer than 
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twenty -six warships and forty -three torpedo boats. The 
vessels consisted of the barbette - ship L^nto of 15.000 
tons; the Sardegna, Sicilia, and Be Uhwerto of 13,000 
tons; the Andrea JDoricL, Francesea ifarosini^ and Ruggitro 
di Lauria of 11,000 tons; the turret-ships JDanddo and 
Duilio of the same size ; the Ammeraglio di SL Bon of 9800 
tons ; the armoured cruisers Aneona^ Castdfidardo, and Mafia 
Pia, and the San Martino, each of about 4500 tons; the 
gun- vessels Andrea Provana, Cariddi, Casiare, Curiatone; the 
torpedo gunboats Aretusa, Adante, Euridtce, Iride, MonitbeUo^ 
and Monzambano ; the despatch vessels Oalileo and Vedetta ; and 
the first-class torpedo vessels Ajuila, Awoltaio, Faleo, NObio^ « 
and Sparviero, ana thirty-eight othersL 

With such a force descending upon the Bussian shipe^ 
which had already been very severely punished by the vigonms 
fire of the British, there was little wonder tnat the Tsai^s 
vessels should endeavour to escape. The Italian Fleet had 
already bombarded and destroyed Ajaodo two days agp, 
and, steaming south from the Corsican capital, had anchored 
for twenty-four hours off Cape delta Caccia, near Alghero, 
in the north of Sardinia. Then again taking a souuierly 
course in the expectation of joining bands with the British 
Mediterranean Squadron, which was on its way from 
Marseilles to Cagliari, they had fallen in with the three 
crippled ships. 

Without hesitation the powerful Italian irondads, several 
of which were among the finest in the world, opened a teirific 
fire upon the Bussian ships, and as darkness fell the sight was 
one of appuUine grandeur. From all sides flame rushed from 
turrets and baroettes in vivid flashes, while the Maxims in the 
tops poured out their deadly showers of bullets. The 
ponderous 105-ton guns of the Andrea Doria, Franctiea Memh 
sini, and Ruggiero di Lauria crashed and roared time after 
time, their great shots causing frightful havoc among the 
Bussian ships, the four lOO-tonners of the Lepanto and the 
C7-tonners of the Re Umberto, Sardegna, and Sicilia simply 
knocking to pieces the Petropavlavsk. The Bussian ships were 

>3 
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receiving terrible blows on every hand With their search- 
lights b^minff forth in all directions, the ships were fighting 
fiercely, poanding away at each other with deafening din. It 
was not long, however, before this vigorous attack of the 
Italians began to tell, for within an hour of the first shot from 
the Lcpanio the fine Kussian battleship Gkeorghy PclytdnouU 
and the great new cruiser MiMk of 17,000 tons had been 
rammed and sank, the former by the DuUio, and the latter 
by the Be Umberto, while the Tchesmi and the gunboat 
OtfMzny had been toq)edoed, and scarcely a soul saved out of 
1500 men who were on boaixL 

Explosions were occurring in quick succession, and red 
glares flashed momentarily over the sea. Hither and thither 
as the Italian torpedo boats darted they ejected their missiles, 
and the rapid and terrible fire from the leviathans of Italy, 
poarin|; into every one of the remaining ships of the Tsar, 
Killed hundreds who were striving to defend themselves. 

Suddenly the Sieilia, which hod been fighting the Russian 
flagship, the Ti-ia Sciatitclia, at close quarters, and had blown 
away tier conning-tower and greater portion of her super- 
stmctnre, performed a neat evolution, and crashed her rmm 
right into her opponent's broadside, breaking her almost in 
half. 

A few moments later there was a terrific explosion on 
board, and then tlic doomed vessel sank into the dark rolling 
sea, carrvins; witli lier the Russian Admiral and all handsw 

Quickly this success was followed by others — the blowing 
up of the monster new cruiser Tiumen, the sinking of the 
Aiflcr and four other Ktissian torpedo boats, occurring in rapid 
succession. Seeing wiih what rapidity and irresistible force 
they were l>eing swept from the sea, the remainder of the 
Tmltb shattcre<i fleet struck their fla;;s and called for quarter* 
not, however, before the torpedo boat Kodor had been sunk. 
The Ru%5ians thus captured were the battleships Pdrvparlank 
of 10,000 tons, the Dicnnffsnt jijKoiolof of 8076 tons, the 
two new KulK^tto-ships, Kama and Voicyda, both of whose 
engines had )»ruken down, and fifteen torpedo boats. 
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At dawn most of the latter were manned by Italians, while 
the captured ships, with the Italian colours flying and bearing 
evidence of the terrible conflict, were on their way due north 
to Genoa, accompanied by the battered British vessels. 

Tlie strongest division of Russia's Fleet had been totally 
destroyed, and the Tsar's power in the Mediterranean was 
broken. 




CHAFTEB XXIL 

?1MI0 IN LAVOASHIBK 

^HE RoBsiani were within gunsliot ot &{anchesterl 
A profound Beneation wu caused in that city 
about eight o'clock on the evening of Septem- 
ber 6th, hj an announcement made by the 
Svating Xnc$ — which still appeared in fitfnl 
editiont — that a Cossack patrol Itod been seen 
un the road between Macclesfield and Alderley, and that it 
wai evident, from the manner of the Russian advance, that 
they meant to attack the city almost immediately. 

The utmost alarm was caused, and the streets were even- 
where crowded by anxious, starving thronn, eager to ascertam 
fuller ileuils, but unable to gather anything further beyond 
the wiM conjectures of idle gossip. 

The great cily which, on the outbreak of war, was one ot 
the nio«t prosperouB in the world, wu now but a aorry 
eemblauce of its former self. Heated, excited, turbuleat, 
iu elreeta echoed with the heartreading wails of despairing 
crowds, its factories were idle, its shops cloaed, end its peo[de 
were succuiuhiog to the horrible, lingeiing death which is the 
result of stnrvation. 

Wenlth availed them naught Long ago the last loaf bad 
been devoured, the last lack of flour liaa been divided, and tba 
rich living in the suburl>s now felt the pinch of hunger qniM 
na acutely as fuctory o)M.-mtives, who lounged, hands in pocketi, 
about tlte streeta. Mancbeater, like moat other toviw Is 
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England, had come to the end of her supplies, and death 
and disease now decimated the more popoloos districts, 
while those who had left the city and tramped north had 
fured no better, and hundreds dipped and died bj the 
roadside. 

The situation in Lancashire was terrible At liverpool 
a few vessels were arriving from America, under escort ci 
British cruisers, bringing supplies, but these were mostly 
purchased at enormoi^y high rates, and sent to London bj 
way of Manchester and Sheffield, railway communication by 
that route being still open. This ■ fact oecoming known in 
Manchester caused the greatest indignation, and the people, 
rendered desperate by hunger, succeeded on several occasions 
in stopping the trains, and appropriating the food they carried. 
The situation in Manchester was one of constant excitement, 
and fear that the enemy should repeat the success they bad 
achieved at Birmingham. The hundreds of thousands of 
hungry ones who flocked Manchester streets and the grimy 
thoroughfares of Stockport, Ashton, Oldham, Bolton, and 
other great towns in the vicinity, feared that they, like the 
people of Birmingham, would be put to the sword by the 
ruthless invaders. 

The week that had elapsed had been an eventful one^ 
fraught with many horrors. After the success of the Bnssiaiis 
at Birmingham, the British troops, both Begulars, Volunteers^ 
and improvised, fell back and formed up north of the city, 
being practically nothing more than a strong line of outposts 
without reserves, extending from Dudley, through West 
Bromwich and Sutton Park, to Tamworu. This scheme, 
however, was ill-devised, for the defenders, in order to act 
successfully, should have fallen back much further, and con- 
centrated their forces at one or two strat^cal points on the 
line to Manchester, as it had been ascertainea from spies 
that a swift and vi^rous attack on tliat city was meditated. 

The day following the taking of Birmingham was devoted 
by the enemy to the reorganisation of their forces, and the 
rearrangement of their transport and ammunition train. 
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Large quantities of waggons and war stores of all kinds had 
been found in the town and annexed by the victors, and at 
Kynocb's Factory at Aston some hundreds of thousands of 
rounds of ammunition had been seized These had betru 
made for a foreim government, and fitted both rifles and 
machine guns of the Bussians. 

Having thus reorganised, the Kussians, leaving 10,000 men 
in Birmingham as a base, resumed their march north on the 
tliird day. The left flank, consisting of 2000 cavalry and 
12,000 infantry, took the road throu<;h West Bromwich to 
Weduesbury and Bilston, but quickly found themselves 
entrapped, for ou account of the many canals their cavalry 
were unable to act, and their transport was cut oft The 
miners and factory men had armed themselves, and, acting 
in conjunction with the British troops from Dudley and 
Great Barr, succeeded, after some bard fighting around 
Tipton and Coseley, in completelv annihilating the enemy, 
taxing 5000 prisoners and killing tbe remaining 9000. 

Meanwhile the right flank had passed out of Birmingham 
by way of Castle Bromwich, and had advanced without oppod* 
tion through Wishaw and Tamworth to Lichfield, driving the 
defenders before them. The Russian main column, however, 
were not allowed to go north without a most desperate endeavour 
on the part of our men to hold them iu check. Indeed, if ever 
British courage showed itself it was duriug those dark days. 
Advancing through Aston and Perry to Sutton along the 
ancient highway, Icknicld Street, the Russians sent a li^rgo 
force throu{,'h the woodi to the high cpround between Wild 
Green and Maney. Here the British had established strong 
Uitteries, but after some dcst)erate fighting these were at 
length captureil, the enemy losing heavily. At the same 
time, fierce figtiting occurred in Sutton Park and across at 
Aldridge, the defenders making the most strenuous efTorts 
to break the force of the invailenL All was, alas! to no 
purpose, Tlie British, outnumbered as before, were com- 
pelled to fall bnck fighting, with the result that the enemy's 
main column, pushing on, effected a jondioti with its right 
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flank, which had bivoiiaced on Wittington Heath, near Lich- 
field, and occupied the barracks there. 

On the day following the invaders broke into two oolonins 
and marched again north, practically in battle formation, the 
right column continuing along Icknield Street, through Barton, 
Derby, Bakcwell, and Marple, driving back the defenders, 
while the left column took a route that lay through the hilly 
and wooded country near Cannock Cliase. Both oolamnt, 
advancing in dchelon of division, with cavalry on their flanks, 
were constantly harassed in the rear by die British, and 
in their advance lost numbers of waggons and a large 
quantity of ammunition; but they succeeded in travelling 
so quickly north that they were actually marching on 
Manchester befoi-e the people in Uiat city could realise it, 
Signal acts of bmvery were being everywhere reported, bnt 
what could individual heroism effect against the fearful odds 
we had to face ? 

Thousands of men in Bolton, Bury, Oldham, Wigan, 
Eochdnle, and other neighbouring towns had already armed 
themselves, and, on hearing that Manchester was threatened, 
poured into the city to act their part bravely in ita defeneei 

It must be admitted that the British General commanding 
had, on gaining knowledge of the intentions of the Busnans, 
taken every precaution in his power to prevent an advance on 
Manchester. 

Our troops which had been defeated and driven back from 
Binningliam, had at once retreated north to the Peak district, 
and about one-quarter of the number had taken up excellent 
defensive positions there, while the remainder, with small 
reinfoi*cements of Regulars drawn from Lancaster, Warrington, 
Bury, Chester, Wrexham, Burnley, Ashton-under-Lyne, York, 
Halifax, and as far distant as Carlisle, had, in addition to those 
from Manchester, been massed alon^ the north bank of the 
Mersey from Stockport to Flixton, with a line of communica- 
tion stretching across to Woodley Junction, and thence over 
Glossop Dale to the Peak* 

Thus Manchester was defended by a force of 38,000 cavaliy. 
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infantry, Volanteera, and colonials, against the Bussian army, 
consisting of the remaining 65,000 of the force which attacked 
Birmingham, and reinforcements of 10,000 infantry and 5000 
cavalrr that had been pushed rapidly forward from Sussex 
over the ground that the main body bad travelled. The total 
force of Kussians was therefore 80,000. 

From Stockport, the north bank of the Mersey to its con- 
fluence with tne Irwell past Flixton was well guarded. 
Earthworks had been raised, trenches dug, walls had been 
loopboled, and houses placed in a state of hasty defence. 
Among the reinforcements now under arms were several 

Krtions of battalions of Lancashire Volunteer Artillery who 
d not gone south to their allotted positions in the defence 
of London, and five companies of the 1st Cheshire and 
Camar%'onshire Artillery under CoL H. T. Brown, V.D., 
together with the Cheshire Yeomanry under CoL P. E. War- 
burton. The I^Ianchester Brigade was a strong one, consisting 
of six Volunteer battalions of the Manchester Regiment, the 
Ist under the Earl of Crawford, V.D., the 2nd under CoL 
Bridgford, V.D., the 3rd under CoL Eaton, V.D., the 4th 
under CoL Lynde, V.D., the 5th under CoL Rocca, V.D., and 
the 6th under CoL Lees; the Cheshire and Lancashire 
Brigades included three Volunteer battalions of the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers under Colonels Young, Philippi, and Haworth, 
and two battalions of the South I^ncxvshire Regiment ; while 
the Northern Counties Brigade, composed of one Volunteer 
battalion of the Royal Lancaster Regiment under CoL 
Strongitharm, two 1)attalions of the East Lancashire Regiment 
under CoL A. I. Robinson, V.D., and CoL T. Mitchell, V.D., 
and two of the Loyal North I^ncashire under CoL Widdows 
and CoL Ormrod, also mustered their forces and performed 
excellent defensive work. It was here, too, that the Volunteer 
cyclists were found of the utmost value in scouting and carry- 
ing despatches. 

The excitement in Manchester on that memorable Septem- 
ber night was intense. That a desperate and bloody fray was 
imminent, every one knew, and the people were tnisUog to the 
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defensive line on the river bank to protect them from the 
foreign destrover. Would they be strong enough to efTectivelj 
resist ? Would they be able to drive hack the Russians and 
defeat them f 

The people of Lancashire who condemned our military 
administration did not do so without cause. It had been 
claimed by many that England could never be invaded; 
nevertheless our course should have been to prepare for 
possible events. Our Army, being smaU, should have been 
better equipped and armed, as well as trained to balance 
weakness in numbers. Again, there had always existed a 
hideous hindrance to the efficiency of the Auxiliaries — ^the 
arms. Many of the Martini-Henrys carried bv the Volunteers 
bore date of a quarter of a century ago, and their barrels were 
80 worn they could not be fired accurately; while others 
possessed the Snider, which was practically a smoothbore from 
wear. What was the use of weapons surpassed in power by 
those of other nations ? It was an unpalatable truth that had 
now at last dawned upon Britain, that in arming her soldiers 
she was far behind the rest of the world 

While Manchester spent the sultry night in feverish 
excitement at the knowledge that the enemy had advanced 
almost to their doors, the British outposts were being harassed 
by the enemy, who, flushed with success, were advancing 
gradually onward towards the line of defence. The Bussisn 
front had been suddenly widely extended, evidently aiming 
at a concentric attack on Manchester, and an attempt to 
wholly envelop the defenders' position by cavalry operating 
on both flanks. 

Some terribly desperate encounters took place during m 
frightful thunderstorm which lasted a portion of the nighty 
and many a brave Briton fell while performing valiant deeds 
for the honour of his country. The anxiety wiUiin the British 
lines that hot night was intense. 

Beports coming in told of flerce fighting all along the lineu 
Soon after midnight a British patrol, supported by cavalry, 
that had been sent out from Korthenden to Baguley, 
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suddenly attacked by a party of Buisians, who lay in ambusli 
close to W}'tlienshaw HalL A short but fierce fight ensued, 
but the British, knowins that part of the country well, suc- 
ceeded in totally annihuating their antagonists. The firing, 
however, attracted attention in the Bussian lines, with the 
result that a second attack was quickly made upon them, 
compelling them to retire up the hill at Lawton Moor, where 
they dashed into a small wood, closely pressed by the enemy. 
The attack was desperate. There is something terrible in a 
fight in a wood at night The combatants could see nothing 
save an occasional flash in the impenetrable darkness, and 
hoarse cries went up from the mysterious infema Neither 
invader nor defender could distinguish each other, and in the 
half-hour that followed, many a Bussian shot his comrade in 
mistake for his foe. 

At last the defenders, finding that the slightest rustling of 
boughs brought down a volley from magazine rifles, stood 
motionless, scarcely daring to breathe, and waited anxiously, 
until at last the enemy, seeing that their efforts to drive them 
oat were useless, withdrew, and went off towards Baguley. 

In another direction, close to Henbury, near Macclesfield, 
a squadron of British cavalry surprised a small outpost camp 
of Kussians, and cut it up terribly, killiug half the number; 
but pushing on to Marthall, six miles across country, they 
came iuto collision with a iKxly of Bussian dra;*oons, and after 
a very fierce encount4;r were conipolled to fall back again after 
considerable loss. On the o\it skirts of North wich, and on the 
bor«lers of DclAmoro Forest, skirmishes occurred, resulting in 
serious lo9S on both sides. A reconnoitring txorty of Bussians 
was totally swept awny and ever}* man killed, by a British 
party who were concealed in an old fann building close to 
Alderley villn;»e; while another enj^jjed in surveying the 
roadi to Altrinchiim had Ucn forced to retreat, leaving half 
their number dead or woundcxl on the edge of Tutton Park. 




CHAPTEB XXIIL 

THE KVB OF BATTL& 

OME idea of the gallant conduct of our Yolunteen 
during the night may be gathered from the 
following extract from a letter by lieutenant 
John Howling of the 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
of the East Lancashire Begiment, to a friend a 
few days afterwards. He wrote— 
" Tou will no doubt have heard something about the warm 
work we had on the night before the Battle of Manchester. 
The city, as you know, was covered on the south by a long 
straggling line of outposts, extending practically from Stock* 
port to Altriuchain. Late in the afternoon of September 6tli 
we received an order to proceed to Mere, about four miles from 
Altrincham, having been detailed to form the section of the 
outposts from New Tatton to Goodier's Green, and on arrival 
at Mere half of our force of 600 was left in reserve there ; the 
supports were moved about half a mile down Watling Street^ 
and the remainder was divided into three piquets, Na 1 at 
Bentley Hurst Farm, No. 2 at Moss Cottage, and Na 3 near 
Mereplatt Farm, with four double sentry posts out in front of 
each piquet 

" I was in conmiand of No. 2 picket, with Anderson and 
Wishton as subs, and as soon as I returned to the piquet^ after 
posting the sentries, I sent the former with two sections to 
form a detached post at Over Tabley, and instructed him to 
send a reconnoitring patrol as far down Watling Street as he 

IM 
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might consider consistent with safety. Anderson posted his 
men, and returned to me about ten o'clock with a corporal 
and two men, bringing in a man who had been pointed out to 
him at Over Tablej as a suspicious character — in fact, he was 
said to be a spy. He had been staying at an inn there for 
two or three days, and had very little luggage. Anderson had 
examined his portmanteau, but found nothing there; and as 
the man refused to give any account of himself, he made him 
a prisoner. Fresh fires were continually breaking out, there- 
fore I thought it best to waste no time questioning him, 
but took him into a room at Moss Cottage, where he was 
thoroughly searched. Notes were found upon him from 
which it was evident that he had been obtaining information 
for the enemv for some time, and, better still, particulars of 
their proposed operations for the investment of Manchester, 
showing that they were advancing in our direction along the 
old Watling Street 

** I sent the prisoner under escort to the commander of the 
OQtposts, and at the same time sent word to Kos. 1 and S 
piQueta, after which Anderson and I went down to Over 
TaUey, leaving Wishton in charge of Na 2. The machine 
ran that had been allotted to my piquet I also ordered to 
Over Tabley, and on arrival there we threw up barricades, 
hastily constructed of barrels, doors, and logs, oanked with 
earth, across the road between the Vicarsffe and the church. 
A quantity of barbed wire was found in the callage, and this 
came in very useful, for we stretched several lengths of it 
across the roads on the off-side of the barricade. 

"There were under thirty of us, but every man was 
determined to do his duty unflinchingly. By this time it was 
past eleven, and very dark, yet there was just light enough to 
train the gun on to the centre of the cross-roads by Ihdrr* 
house Farm. Very soon we could hear the enemy approach* 
in^ and as their spy had not met them outside, they 
evidently concluded that tlie village was unoccupied, and 
advanced in comparatively close onler, Cossacks leading, and 
tha infantry so dote that there was practically no diviaioii 
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between their vanguard and maingaard. The first section of 
Cossacks very soon found our first wire, and the whole of 
their horses came to grieL Those in the rear, thinking 
probably that there was no other obstruction in the way, 
spurred their horses and galloped over their friends^ only to 
meet with a similar fate further on. 

"The pioneers doubled up, and began to cut the wirea^ 
and fearing that the infantiy in the rear would soon deploy, 
I gave the order for independent firing. The Russians stood 
it for some minutes, and attempted to replv, but not a maii 
of ours was visible, and they soon retreated to TaUey Hall, 
where I had no means of following them. 

" It must be remembered that we were all Yolunteers, the 
Regulars being on the Stockport flank of the outpost line. My 
men behaved splendidly, and the firing waa excellent from 
first to last." 

About the same time as the unsuccessful attack was mado 
on the outposts at Mere, the British line Mras broken through 
at Heald Green and Appletree. 

A cavalry patrol, supported by infantry, was feelinff its 
way along the road to Wilmslow, and had passed Wulow 
Farm, at which point the road runs beside the railway 
embankment 

The stonn had burst, the thunder rolled incessantly, rain 
fell in toiTents, and the lightning played about them, causing 
their arms to gleam in its vivid flashes. 

Slowly, and without undue noise, the patrol was wending 
its way up the hill towards Finney Green, when snddenly 
there was a terriBc rattle of musketry, and they discovered to 
their surprise that the enemy, who were occupving the 
embankment of the North- Western Bailwav on their left^ 
were pouring upon them a fire sufficient to Uanch the cheek 
of the bravest among theuL 

Along the embankment for a mile or more were stationed 
infantiy with magazine rifles, an<l in addition they had 
brought two machine guns into play with appalling effect 
So sudden did this galling fire open upon them, that men and 
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bones fell without beins able to fire a shot in return. British 
infantry, however, stood their ground, and as the lightning 
flashed, disclosing the position of the enemy, every Kussian 
who dared to stand up or show himself was promptly picked 
oft But against the awful rain of deadly bullets ejected from 
the machine guns, at the rate of 600 a minute, no force could 
make a sacoessful defence. 

Many British heroes fell pierced by a dozen bullets ; still 
their comrades, seeking what shelter they could, continued the 
defensive. 

Meanwhile over the dismal muddy road the survivors of 
the cavalry galloped back, and quickly reported to the com- 
mander of the piquet at Appletree that the enemy were in 
strong force on the other side of the embankment between 
Oaklands and Wilmslow Park, and as they had heard a train 
run into Wilmslow Station and stop, it was evident that the 
enemy had reopened the line fiom Crewe, and intended con- 
centrating part of their reinforcements to the general advance. 
The facts that the enemy had succeeded in cutting all the 
telegraph lines in the district, and had now obtained complete 
control over the railway, were most alarming, and the outlook 
of the defenders was rendered doubly serious by the large force 
they were compelled to keep east of Stock))ort,and in the Peak 
district, to prevent the invaders getting naind to attack Man- 
diester from the north. 

On receipt of the news of tlic disaster to the patrol, the 
cumniander of the piquet at Appletree immediately sent 
information to the conimander of the piquet posted at the 
railway station at Cheadle Hulme ; but by a strange oversight, 
due no doubt to the excitement of the moment, sent no report 
to the commander of the outposts. The infantr}' engaging the 
Russians on the eml^anknient, though exhibiting most gallant 
courage, were so exposctl that it was little wonder they were 
soon completely annihilated, only half a dozen escaping. 

Tlie enemy mtist liave detrained a large number of troops 
at Wilmslow, for the Britinh cavalry scouts were Quickly 
followed up by Cossacks and the Tear's Dragoons. Qniciuy tKe 
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•eulries between Heald Green and Appletree were driven back 
on their piqueta, the latter extending; in skirmishing order. 
Such a manoeuvre, however, proved fatal in the darkness and 
on the heavy ploughed land over which they were fighting. 
Alas! very few succeeded in reaching the supports, and 
when they did, they all fell back hurriedly on the reserves at 
PinmUa 

Then the commander of the piquet at Cheadle Hulme 
Station, finding that he must inevitably be attacked by road 
and rail, set the station on fire, and with the assistance of the 
rmilwav officials blew up a lai^ge portion of the permanent way 
with dynamite, thus cutting off the enemy's means of com- 
uunicatioa This accompli^ed, he fell back upon his supports 
at Adswood, and they, at about 2 a.m., retreated with the 
reserves to the embankment of the North-Westem Railway 
which carries the line from Stockport to Whaley Bridge, and 
took up a strong position to assist in the defence of Stockport 

The latter town was defended on three sides by railway 
embankments, which were now occupied by strong bodies of 
Begulars, with several Maxima. One embankment ran from 
the west boundary of the town to Middlewood Junction, 
another from Middlewood to Marple, and a third from Marple 
to Mayercroft Tliroughout the night the defenders were in 
hourly expectation that an attack would be made upon their 
positions, with the object of investing; Stockport as a pre- 
liminary to the assault on the defensive lines north of the 
Mersey ; but the enemy apparently had other objects, and 
the disaster to tlie British cavalry fKitrol on the Wilmslow 
rood was, unfortunately, followed by a second and more serious 
one Tlic Cossacks and Dragoons that followed the British 
cavalry scouts overtook them just as they had joined their 
reserves, a Abort distance l)eyond Pimgate, about half-psst two. 
A fierce figlit ensued, and the fnrce of British cavalnr and 
infantry was gradually drawn into a cunningly-devised trap^ 
and then there suddenly appeared a gteat forte of Russians, 
who simply swept down upon them, ilaughterinff the whole of 
them with brutal ferocity, not, however, before they had 
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fought desperately, and inflicted enormous loss upon the 
enemy. 

Having totally annihilated that detachment of defendeiiy 
the Bussians marched into Cheadle, and, after sacking the 
little town, burned it, together with the Grange, the Print 
Works, the railway station, St Mary's Church, and a number 
of large mills. 

The great army of the Tsar had bivouaced, reserving its 
stren^h for a desperate dash upon Manchester. But the 
Briti^ outposts stood wakeful and vigilant^ ready at any 
moment to sound the alarm. To those entrenched beyond the 
winding Mersey, soaked by the heavy rain, and spending the 
dark hours in anxiety, there came over the dismal country 
the sound of distant rifle-firing mingling with the roll of tm 
thunder. Ere lon^ they knew that every man* would be fight- 
ing for his life against the great hordes of invaders who would 
descend upon them swiftly and mercilessly. Across the countiy 
from the Peak away to Chester, the Bnton bravely faced his 
foe, anxious and vigilant, awaiting breathlessly the progress 
of events. 

Thus passed the stormy, oppressive nighty till the gr^ 
dawn of a fateful day. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MANCHESTER ATTACKED BY BU88IAN& 

ITH the first atieak of daylight the aDxiom^ 
excited crowds of men and women, suiting np 
and down the principal streets of Manchester, 
were alarmed by the sounds of heavy firii^ 
A terrible panic instantly ensued. The battle 
had actually commenced I 
Half-starved operatives, with pale, wan faces, stood in 
i;rouM in Dean^te, Market Street^ Piccadilly, and London 
Road, while men, armed with any weapons they could obtain, 
rushed out along the main roads to the south of the city to 
assist in its defence. Lancashire men exhibited commendable 
patriotism, even though they had not hesitated to criticise the 
administration of our War Department ; for now at the critical 
hour not a man flinched from his duty, both old and young 
taking up arms for their country's honour. 

During the eventful nieht at all approaches to the city 
from the south the roads had been thrown into a state oif 
hasty defence. A formidable barricade had been constructed 
at a point in the Stretford Rood close to the Botanical Gardeos 
to prevent the enemy from advancing up the Chester or Stret- 
ford New Roads ; another was thrown up at the junction of 
Chorlton Road, Withington Road. Upper Chorlton Road, and 
Mou Lane West ; a third opposite Rusholme Hall prevented 
any march uo the Wilmslow Road; while others of minor 
strength blociced the Anson Road dose to the Hm% tho 
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London Boad at Lonssight^ the Hyde Boad opposite Belle Yue 
Prison, and at Ivy Pmce in the Ashton Old BomL 

These had all been laised out of any materials that came lo* 
hand. Barrels, brick rubbish, planks, doors, flooring of houses 
hastily torn up, and scaflbld poles lashed together; in &cl^ 
the barriers were huge piles of miscellaneous and poitaUe 
articles, even furniture from neighbouring houses being utilised, 
while lengths of iron railings and wire torn from fences played 
an important part in these hastQy-built defenoe& Behind thea, 
armed with rifles, shot-guns, pistols, knives, and any other 
weapon that came hancuest^ the men of Manchester waited, 
breathlessly impatient in the expectation of attack. 

As dawn spread bright and ro^, and the mist cleaied 
from the low meadows beside the Mersey, tiie distant firing 
was coDtinuous, and the one or two shells that fell and bmst 
in the centre of the city were precursory of an awful sanffoin- 
ary struggle. Scarcely a person in that densely popiui^ed 
area had slept that night, and the streets were everywhere 
full, the most exciting and heartrending scenes being witnessed. 

A great crowd that assembled in Albert Sqoare was 
addressed by the Mayor from the steps of the Town Hall, and 
ursed to strain every muscle to drive back the invaders, in 
oraer that the disaster at Birmingham should not be repealed. 
Even as he spoke, in the interval of wild cheering and the 
energetic singing of the National Anthem and ~Bide, Britannia,* 
the custant oracUing of rifles and the low booming of fidd guns 
could be heard. 

It was the din of battle — the catastrophe caused by the 
cunning spv Yon Beilstein, who was still living in luxniy in 
London, and who still posed as the friend of Geoffirey ^gleheari 
and Violet Vayne I 

Geoffrey was still with the Volunteers assistins in the 
defence of London, but the French spy who had sent tne foiged 
orders to our Navy had apparently nuule good his escape. 

Here, in Manchester, the sound of the guns aroused that 
patriotic enthusiasm latent in the heart of every Briton. Tme, 
they were weary, famished, ill from lade of food, yet they 
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fiercely determined that the invader should never tread their 
streets, nor should incendiaries bum or Russian artillery destroy 
their handsome buildings — ^monuments of England's wealth and 
greatness. In St Peters Square, at a mass meeting attended 
by nearly twelve thousand people, a demonstration was made 
against the enemy, and it was resolved that every man should 
act his part in the struggle, and that no Quarter should be shown 
the l^ona of the Tsar ; while at anotner impromptu meeting 
held in Piccadilly, in the open space opposite the Infirmarr, 
the conduct of the Russians before Birmingham was denounced; 
and some speakers, using violent language, lashed their hearers 
into a frenzy of mad excitement, causing an eager rush to the 
barricades in readiness for the terrible my. 

As the sun shone out pale and yellow in the stormy sky, 
the fighting spread quickly down the Mersey banks from 
Haughton away to Flixton. It became fiercest around Stockport^ 
and over the level pastures the white smoke of rifles puffed irom 
every bush, wall, and fence. 

The Bussians were the superior force, for, while all were 
trained soldiers, not more than a third of the defenders had 
taken the Queen's shilling, and not more than half of them had 
ever had sn hour's drill in their lives. Thev were simply 
volunteers who hsd found their own arms and oanded for the 
defence of their homes. 

The soldiers of the Tsar, trained under the most rigorous 
discipline, had considerably improved in tactics, in drill, and in 
munitions of war since the Crimea, —a fact overlooked by the 
majority of Britons, — and they had now taken possession of 
every strategical position where batteries might be established. 
After fierce fight inff over Lyme Park across to NorburyHall, 
in which the Russians lost very heavily owing to the British 
gun fire from the railway embankment, a great charse waa 
made by an enormous body of infantry, who succoedeo, after 
several futile attempts, in carrying the position, and driving the 
British artillerymen back to the road which runs from Stoefporl 
to M arpki 

The embankment which thus fell into tba baoda of tba 
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Muscovite infantry formed one of the strongest defences of 
Stockport, therefore they at once moved the sons up towards 
Davenport Station, and commenced shelling md city with the 
defenders* own guns I 

The panic caused in Stockport was awful, when without 
warning shells commenced to explode in the crowded barricaded 
streets, but the Bussians wore not allowed to have things their 
own way for long. The British batteries on the opposite raflway 
embanlonent between Heaton Norris and New Muls formed up 
at the junction almost opposite Davenport, and opened a tenifie 
fire upon the captured ^na 

For half an nour this continued, and the Bussians, standing 
in an exposed position right on the sky-line, were being swept 
away by British shells, when suddenly the enemy were Joined 
by reinforcements, whereupon a small force of British innmtiy, 
who had been brought quiddy along, unperoeived by the enemy 
from Marple, suddenly swarmed up the embankment at Norbuir, 
and, charging along to the Bussian position, added a strong xiSe 
fire to that of their artillery. 

The ofiScer commanding the British batteries watched the 
infantrv advance through his field glass, and in a few minutes 
suddenly ceased his fire, so as to allow the infantry to make Uie 
dash for which they were preparing. A heliograph signal mm 
flashed from the batteries, and then, without hesitation, tbe 
order was given to charge. 

It was a terribly exciting moment If they succeeded tliey 
would in all probability save Stockport If they were driven 
back the town was doomed. 

With admirable pluck the British rushed upon the gona, 
and for a few minutes there was a fierce struggle hand to 
hand. Bussians, although making a most desperate stand. 
were every moment being impaled on British oayonets, or, 
. pierced by bullets, they rolled down the slopes into ditblies 
covered in stagnant slime. Hacked to pieces bv the small bat 
gallant force of Britons, the enemy were foroed at last to mm 
m and retire, leaving more than half their number kiUed; out 
with admirable tact^ the fugitives were forced down the bank 
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nearest the British butteries. Thus they fell into a trap, for 
as soon as they attempted to recover themselves, and make a 
dash to reorganise their line of communications, two British 
Maxims uttered their sharp rattle, and the whole force were 
stmpiT mowed down where they stood. 

The fight had been a most desperate one, but, thanks to the 
heroic duirge of the British infantry, Stockport was again 
safe, and the guns once more in the hands of her defenders. 

If eanwhOe, fighting of the fiercest possible description was 
lakinff place across the meadows lying between Norbuir and 
Ikamball, and the Russians, unable to withstand the withering 
British fire, were gradually forced back to Cheadle Hulsae, 
where they were surprised by the defenders and utterly 
routed. So great was the slaughter, that it is estimated that 
in this engsgement alone, after the recapture of the guns by 
the British, over 4000 Russians were shot down and 3000 
taken prisoners I 

The Russians, finding how desperate was the resistance, and 
how heavily they were losing, ouickly brought up strons 
reinforcements upon Cheadle, and, after a fiercely-contested 
conflict, succeeded in driving back the small British force, ther 
being compelled to retreat back over the Mcrser to Parr^s 
Wo(d and Didsbury, afterwards blowing up the oridses, and 
keeping up a hot fire from the bank, vmere a large body of 
Volunteers were already entrenched. By this means, although 
they were unable to save Cheadle from being burned, they 
socceeded, by reason of the excellence of their position and the 
admirable tactics they displayed, in mowing down another 
2000 of the Tsar's soldiers. In this instance the laurels 
remained with a portion of the Manchester Volunteer Brigade, 
the effect of whose rifle fire was appalling. 

It wss now about ten o'clock, and the sky bad cleared for 
a brilliant day. At Chapel-en-le-Fritb a larce detachment of 
Cossacks had been swept away by a body of British Ilusssrs 
who had suddenly descended upon Whitehough, while almost 
at the same moment a British battery thia had been hastily 
established on Chinley Churn succeeded in wiping oot a body 
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of infaDtry that was advancing with all speed in the neighbour^ 
hood of Teardsley HalL But one of the most sangoinaiy 
portions of the battle was the conflict which spre^ westwara 
from Cheadle across to Altrincham, Lymm, and Warrington. 
Already Altrincham had fallen. The fine villas of wedthy 
Manchester tradesmen and manufacturers, deserted by their 
owners, had been entered by the uncouth Muscovites and 
sacked. Every nook and comer had been searched for plate, 
jewellery, and money, paintings had been ruthlessly torn 
down, furniture broken and burned, and Bussian troopers had 
made merry in many a handsoQie drawing-room. Old Field 
Hall and Timperly Hall had both been ransacked and set 00 
tire with petroleum, while every house at Dimham Massey bad 
been destroyed by incendiaries. 

Elated over their successes, the Bussians were collecting 
their forces preparatory to a dedsiye rush over the Mersey to 
Stretford, intending to take that place, and advance hj that 
route upon Manchester. The defenders, who had been warned 
of this through spies, awaited their chance, and suddody, 
when the Russians least expected an attack, a body of British 
cavalry, backed by infantry, crossed the Mersey, and sweeping 
down the level turnpike road to Sale, came upon uieir 
opponents before they were aware of their presence. Tlie 
effect of this was frightful A small body of Britidi Huasut, 
with some Lancashire Teomanry, made a splendid charge, 
exhibiting magnificent courage, and cut their way clean through 
the Bussian lines with irresistible force ; while the infantry, 
advancing cautiously, and taking every advantage of the amah 
cover afforded on that level country, poured forth a deadly rifle 
fire. Indeed, so gallant was this charge, that the Tear's forces 
were almost annihilated. They endeavoured to make a stand 
near the cross-roads leading from Carrington Moss, bat the 
rifle fire of the defenders was so heavy that they dropped by 
hundreds under the deadly rain of British bullets. 

The disaster to the Bussians beins signalled back by them 
to their reserves at Tatton Park and around Enutsfora, had 
the effect of bringing up an enormous force of infaiitiy. 
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Sigiudlen were at work in all directions, and those who 
watched the progress of the action found the next two hoars 
full of exciting momenta. It was apparent at once that the 
Bossians had marked out Stretford as the gate by which they 
intended to enter Manchester, but they must have been misled 
br their spies as to the strength of the defenders in this 
dutctkm. 

Indeed, if they had surveyed the whole of the southern 
line defending the city, they could not have discovered a point 
more strongly fortified ; therefore it was a somewhat curious 
faict that they should have concentrated their forces upon that 
part Possibly it was because they had formed an opinion by 
studying their Ordnance Maps — so generously provided for 
them b^ the British Department of i^culture at a cost of 
one shilling each — that, if they succeeded in breaking the 
defence at Stretford, they would also secure the road running 
in a circular direction up to Barton, by which means they 
could enter Manchester by way of Eccles, Pendleton, and 
Salford at the same time as the march through Trafford. Such 
a design was, of course, cleverly planned. It must be admitted 
that^ from a strategical point of view, the taking of Stretford 
would mean the fdl of Manchester, a fact which the Bussian 
commanding officer had not overlooked. 

But the soldiers of the Tsar had reckoned without their 
hosts. They only saw along the Mersey a thin and apparently 
weak line of defence, a massing of defenders without undue 
ostentation and without anv particular show of strength. A 
balloon sent up bv tlie Bussuns to reconnoitre from &ile had 
been fired at and brought down bv the defenders, but with 
this exception scarcely a shot had been fired north of the 
Mersey. Britons were watching and waiting. Their foe, 
ridiculing the idea that a town like Manchester, almost utterlv 
devoid of positions whereon bstteries might be established, 
could be successfullv defended, therefore kept up a desultorr 
fire upon the Briiish detachment that had swept away their 
advance guard, in the meantime covering the massing of their 
eoormous force. This latter consisted of Ooasacks, guaids^ 
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infantry, artillery, and two companies of engineers, with 
pontoon sections, as well as a ballooning party and two field 
hospitals. 

The British detachment that had crossed the river were, 
however, unaware of the enemy's intention until too late. 
The manoeuvres of the Bussians were being watched by a 
British balloon sent up from Old Traflbrd, but the signals made 
by the aeronaut were unfortunately unobserved by the party, 
so desperately were they fighting ; otherwise a disaster whidi 
befeU them on the sudden rush of the enemy towards the river 
might possibly have been averted. However, no blame could 
be attached to the ofiScer in charge of the detachment. The 
men acted their part bravely, and displayed that courage of 
which the Briton speaks with justifiable pride, even though 
alas ! they fell, every one of them fighting till the last^ their 
bodies being afterwards frightfully mangled by horses' hoo&^ 
as hundreds of Cossacks rode over them. Not a man of that 
party escaped, but each one had once more shown the world 
what pluck and courage could accomplish, and had gone to his 
grave as a sacrifice for his country and his Queen. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

GALLANT DKD6 BT 0TCLI8T& 

pON came and went The fighting grew fiercer 
around Manchester, and the excitement more 
intense within the barricaded, starving dty. 
Through the wildly agitated crowds of women 
of all classes, from manufacturers' wives to 
factory girls, who moved up and down Deans- 
gate, Market Street, and many other principal thoroughfares, 
feverishly anxious for the safety of their husbands and brothers 
manning the improvised defences, rumours of terrible disaster 
spread bke wildfire, and caused loud wailing and lamentation. 
Now rumour told of huge British successes away beyond 
the Mersey, a report which elated the pale-faced hungry ones, 
but this being followed quickly by a further report that a force 
of the defenders had been cut up and utterly annihilated out- 
side Ecdes, the cheering died away, and give place to deep, 
long-drawn sighs and murmurings of despair. 

upon the dusty, perspiring thronss the hot noonday sun 
beat down mercilessly, the low rumbling of artillery sounded 

Cidually closer and more distinct, and the smoke of burning 
ildings in Sale and Altrincham slowly ascending hung in 
the clear sky a black ominous cloud. 

By about two o'clock the line of defence south of the 
Mersey had been nearly all withdrawn, leaving, however, the 
defending line running south-east of Stockport to Buxton and 
the Peak. Although Cheadle had fallen into the enemy's 
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hands, an English battery, established near the railway at 
Bamford, commanded the road from Cheadle to Stockport^ and 
British infantry, supported by artillenr, were strongly en- 
trenched from Bramhall Moor throngn Norbnry, Poynton, 
Wardsend, Booth Green, and BoUington, then turning east 
through Macclesfield Forest to Buxton. This line was being 
hourly strengthened, and although not strong enough to take 
the offensive, it was too strong for the Bussians to attack. 

All the bridges over the Mersey, from Glazebrook to Stock* 
port, had been prepared for demolition, but it was not intended 
to carry this out except as a .last resource. Cavalry and 
cyclist scouts who were left on the south of the Meraey had 
withdrawn across the bridges, after exchanging shots with the 
skirmishers of the advance euards of the enemy who quickly 
lined the banks. The bridges north of CSieaidle were then 
blown up, and the defenders were well posted in Parr Wood, 
near where it was believed the enemy would attempt to ford 
the river. The Bussians contented themselves with exchang- 
ing a few shots with the defenders until half an hour later, 
when some of their batteries had been established, and then 
the passage of the Mersey at Northenden was commenoed, 
under cover of the guns of the Bussians near the Convalescent 
Hospital, north of Cheadle. 

As soon as the Bussian scouts approached the river three 
British outposts could be seen in the wood. Thev were, how- 
over, driven in by some Cossacks, who forded the river and 
attempted to enter the wood, but were all immediately killed 
by hidden skirmishers. The Bussian engineers were mean- 
while busy building a pontoon bridge, wmch they soon com- 
pleted, and they then crossed after a short opposition, rapidty 
deploying to right and left in order to surround Didsbuiy. 

This, the first force to cross the Mersey, consisted of two 
battalions of the Kazan Begiment and two battalions of the 
Vladimir, with two 9 -pounder and one 6 -pounder field 
batteries and 100 cavalry. Didsbury had been put in a state 
of hasty defence, and was held by two battalions of the de- 
fenders, who also established a Volunteer battery at Bank 
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Hall, and lined the railway embankment in force as far as 
Cborlton-with-Hardy. 

The enemy's battery at the Convalescent Home had 
rendered the wood almost untenable, but it was soon silenced 
br the well-directed fire of the British Volunteer battery, and 
the wood was then re-entered by the defenders. By this 
time, however, a huge number of the enemy had taken up 
g«|i«« i. ., -^ ^ BHUd, „»„««.,„ p.du.n, dH«. 

One section, consistins of six cyclists, with a light machine 

fun mounted on a double cycle, was told off un&r Sergeant 
rons of the Boyal Lancaster, to defend a junction of two 
paths about half-way through the dense wood, and as the 
tatter was still occupied by the defenders, the enemy could 
only make slow progress, and the cavalry could only move by 
the paths. 

irons, taking advantage of a bend in the path, dismounted 
his men, who, having drawn up their cycles under cover, were 
formed up each side of the road to support the gun. About 
thirtv Bussian dragoons, with their infantry, who were work- 
ing through the wc^, were soon upon them, and, seeing such 
a small force barring the way, the cavalry charged. 

They, however, met with such a terribly hot reception that 
only two reached the guns, and these were immediately shot 
The stand made by these seven men was a most noteworthy 
instance of the indomitable courage of the defendersi In 
those critical moments they remained calm and collected, 
obeying the orders of their sergeant as coolly as if they had 
been drilling in the barrack square. But their position was 
one of momentarily increasing peril, for bullets whistled about 
them, and the force against them was an overwhelming one 
The Bussian horses and men who had fallen blocked the road, 
and Irons therefore gave the order to fall in, as the sound of 
firing had now drawn many of the enemy's skirmishers towards 
the spot 

Irons then re-formed his squad, one of whom had been sboi 
and another wounded, and, taking the wounded man with 
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them, retired. Just as tfaej were moving off the ooiponl ww 
wounds in the shoulder, and Irons hio^elf reodTcd a bnDci 
in the left arm. About two hundred yarda nearer Didabmy 
there was a clearing, with &rm buildings on both sides ol Uia 
road, and these had been loopholed and occupkd bj a small 
force of Volunteers. Irons, sending the wounded man <m Is 
Didsburj, remained here with hb gun, and a few minvtea 
later the position was vigorously attacked- 

The conflict which ensued was of the fiercest deacriptOL 
The mere handful of defenders fought with such dwperate 
courage that the great body of Buisians which aurrmuided 
them were from the first moment gradually 8wq>t away by the 
steady and precise fire from the farm. Around the buildings 
the enemy swarmed in overwhelming numbers, but ev^y vmrn 
who showed himself was promptly pidced off by Britons diooCiog 
almost as coolly as if they were competing bk prises at Bisley. 

Sergeant Irons' small machine gun, with its ain^ bariel^ 
rattled out continuously, shedding its rain of lead in all 
directions, while from muzzles of Martini rifles peqang over 
walls and from windows there came a continuous stieaa of 
bullets, which played frightful havoc with the f oe^ Within tbe 
first ten minutes two men of the defending foroe bad bees 
shot dead and one wounded ; still, their comrades never loeft 
heart, for they were determined that their positioo ahould 
never fall into the enemy's hands. The Bnssian officer who 
was directing the operations of the attacking pai^ rose and 
shouted in Bussian to encourage his men, but in a moment an 
English bullet struck him, and, with a loud cry, he fell forward 
over the body of a dragoon, shot through the httrl 

The stand the cyclists and their companions made waa wa- 
paralleled. Thev fought on heroically, knowing the impoftanee 
of the position they held, and how, if it were taken, other and 
more serious British casualties must follow. Firing steadily 
and with caution, they displayed such bravery that erea taa 
Bnssians themselves were compdled to secretly admire them; 
and at last, after nearly hidf an hour'a desperate fighting, the 
TlBar^a soldiers found themselves so terribly cut up that tliey 
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were forced to retire* leaviog more than half their number dead 
and many woonded. 

While this had been in^ progress, the British battery had 
totally destroyed the Bussian pontoon, and thus all means of 
retreat for this portion of the invading force were cat ofE 
Aboat ten thousand men had crossed the river at this pointy 
and although the^ had deployed at first, they had all been 
gradually &ven into the wood by the fire from the railway 
embankments 

As soon as the pontoon was destroyed, the British com- 
menced to advance through the wood, slowlv driving back the 
Russians, who then endeavoured to make for Stretford along 
the north bank of the river; but on seeing their intention a 
toisade of defenders was immediately pushed along the railway, 
and two regiments of cavalry were hurried down the road to 
Chorlton. 

Theae soeoeeded in heading the enemy, and, suddenly 
swooping down, thev destroyed the rest of the Cossacks wbo 
had escaped from tbe wood, as well as the remainder of the 
focce who had attacked the farm. 

Another British battery was then hurried forward, and 
after a stubborn fi^ht the remainder of the invaders who had 
crossed surrendered. 

In this attack alone the Russians lost in killed and wounded 
200 cavalry and nearly 2000 infantrv and artillerv, while 
Stretford and Stockport still remained safe. But along the 
long line east and west the battle raged with incressing 
fiercenesa The conflict was a terrible one on every hand. 

The town of Lymm had been sacked, and was now burning, 
while hundreds of unofTending men, women, and children livinff 
in the ouiet Cheshire villages had been wantonly massacred 
by the Muscovites. The latter were, however, now suffering 
well-merited punishment, for in this bloody battle they were 
(ailing dead in hundreds. 

The Russian Eagle was at last being forced to bite the 
dost I 




CHAPTER XXVL 

GBEAT BATTLE ON* TBI 1ISB8IT. 

|H£ long blazing day was one of many battles and 
much toilsome combats 

Fightine spread over a front of nearly nine 
miles, and auring the engagement one wins of 
the Bussians was swung acioss three muea. 
Hour after hour the tremendous warfare raged 
between the armies of Queen Victoria and the Tsar, and the 
bloodshed was everywhere terrible. 

Small parties of the Russian Telegraph Corps had ferried 
over the Ship Canal and the Mersey near Ijatchford, and wires 
were run out, and posts established connecting the headauarters 
at Altrincham, on the south of the river, with the well-advanoed 
guard stations on the Liverpool Boad towards Manchester at 
Woolstone, HoUinfare, and Lower Irlam. 

Sending forth a huge division of infantry upon his left^ and 
three brigades of cav^iy in the centre, the Russian (General 
struck hard at the British line between Stretford and Chorlton- 
with-Hardy. 

Meanwhile, beyond Ashton-on-Mersey the battle was also 
growing in intensity, and rifle and cannon were noisily engaged. 
A strong force of Russian infantry was at once pusned across 
to Partington, where they succeeded in crossing the Ship Canal 
and the Mersey, subsequently joining their advance guard at 
Lower Irlanou 

The British reserves at Newton-in-Makerfield, howevo; 
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swept down upon them, aud a terrible fight quickly ensued. 
The defende» advanced very steadily by section rushes, keeping 
under good firing discipline as they went, and the enemy were 
driven on towards Flixton, where they were simply swept away 
by the 12-pounder batteries established there, while at the 
same time their wires crossing the Mersey were cut, and com- 
munication with their headquarters thus interrupted. 

While this wss in progress, another and more important 
attack was being made on Stretford. The heavy artillery fire 
and the afbirs of outposts in the earlier stages of the battle 
had been followed by a carefully-regulated long-range fire of 
infantry on both sides. 

The tactics the Russians hsd displayed were as follows : — 
They had graduslly developed their ii^antry in front of the 
Stretford position, snd brought their pontoons in readiness for 
a dash over the river. Then, after some tentative movements, 
designed to feel the strength of our forces massed at this 
important point, they apparently determined to carry it at any 

On their right flank the enemy were losing very heavilv. 
A telegraphic message received at Altrincham gave the head- 
quarters alarmins news of constant reverses. A strong foroo 
of infantry marching along the banks of the Etherow from 
Compstall, intending to get to Hyde by way of Mottram and 
Oodley Junction, had been attacked by British infantry and a 
couple of 9-pounders, and totally annihilated ; while at the 
same time, about a thousand men attacking a British battery 
on the hill at Charlesworth had been cut up and forced to 
retreat, being followed by some Lancers right down to Ludworth 
Houses, where they were nearlv all killed or wounded. 

Indeed, times without number during that memorable day 
the Russians made fierce attacks upon our positions on the edge 
of the Peak district, but on each occasion they were hurled 
back with fearful loss by the thin line of defendets holding the 
high ground. 

A battery we had established on the crown of the hill at 
Wemetb was charged again and again by Cossacks and Dnfooii^ 
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but our men, displaying cool courage at the critical momenta, 
fought desperately, and mowed down the foe in a manner that 
WQ8 remarkable 

The Russians, having decided to carry Stretford, wera 
making vigorous demonstrations towards the Peak, and in the 
direction of Flixton, in order to distract onr attention. They 
occupied us at manv points in the vast semicircle, and by thus 
engaging us all along the line, endeavoured apparently to 
prevent us from reinforcing the point at Stretford which they 
intended gaining. Both invaders and defenders gradually 
extended in order to meet outflanking movements, and this waa 
the cause of another sudden British success. It was a forgone 
conclusion that such an extension would exceed the limits of 
defensive power on one side or the other, and then blows would 
be struck with the object of breaking the too extended line. 

What occurred is, perhaps, best related by one of the special 
cori*espondents of the Daily News, who, in his account ol the 
battle, published two davs later, stdd — 

''About three o'clock I was at Barton with the force of 
infantry who were holdins the road to Warrington, when we 
unexpectedly received telegraphic information bom head- 
quarters of a rapid extension of the enemy's left flank. A 
brigade which I accompanied was pushed on at once down to 
Hollinfare, where we reinforced those who had been so sucoess- 
ful in cutting up the enemy at Lower Irlam half an hoar beforeL 
We then extienaed along the Liverpool Road, past Warrington, 
as far as Widnes. I remained with a smaU detachment at 
Uollinforo awaiting developments, when suddenly we were 
informed that the enemy bad thrown a pontoon bridge over the 
Mersey at its confluence with the Bollin, and that a great body 
of infantry, with machine guns, had left Lynmi, where they 
had been lying inactive, and were already crossing. There 
were not more than one hundred of as, mostly men of the 
Loyal Lancashire from Preston and a few of the Manchester 
Regiment ; but at the word of command we dashed down the 
road for nearly a mile, and then leaving it^ donbled aciosa the 
fields to Rixton Old Hall, where we obtained cover. 
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"The RuBsiaDB had chosen the most advantaffeoua epot 
ihey coald find to cross, for on the opposite bank there was a 
small thick wood, and in this they remained quite concealed 
until they suddenly dashed out and sot across. Numbers had 
already reached our side and were deploying, when our rifles 
spoke out sharply, and, judging from the manner in which tiia 
enemy were exposed, our nre was quite unexpected. About 
thirty of our men, kneeling behind a wall, kept up a vigorous 
fire, emptying their magazines with excellent eflect upon the 
grey-coats swarming over the improvised bridge. 

Still it was impossible to Keep them back, for the force 
a passage was very much larger than we had antioi- 
patad. 

" A few minutes later, having ascertained the extent of the 
attack, our signallers opened communication with Higher Irlam, 
and the information was conveyed on to Barton, whence the 
heliograph flashed the news down to Stretford. 

" Suadenly, however, in the midst of a shady dump of trees 
there was a loud rattle and continuous flashing. The enemy 
had brought a 10-barrelIcd Nordenfelt into play, and it wss 
raining bullets upon us st the rate of a thousand a minute I 

" The wall behind which I was crouching was struck by a 
perfect hail of lead, and there was a loud whistling about 
my ears that was particularly disconcerting. Nevertheless 
our men had in their sudden dash for the defence secured an 
excellent position, and only three were killed and five wounded 
by this sudden outburst 

"The struggle during the next few minutes was the most 
desperate I have ever witnessed. At the moment of peril our 
men displayed magnificent pluck. They seemed utterly uncon- 
cerned St their imminent dsnger, snd lay or crouched, firing 
independently with calm precision. A dozen or so fell 
wounded, however, and a sercesnt who knelt next to me, and 
who was shooting through a hole in the wall, was shot through 
the heart, and fell dead while in the set of making an obsenra* 
tion to me. 

'*The men who had sttacked us were a fieroe-lookiDg sel^ 
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mostly composed of Tchuwakes and Mordwa from the central 
district of the Volga, and renowned as among the best infantry 
that the Tsar can command. 

" BLBes bristled from every bit of cover around us, and it 
was really marvelloua that we scored such succesa Indeed, it 
was only by reason of the courageous conduct of every indi- 
vidual man that the successful stand was made against such 
overwhelming numbers. We knew that if the enemy foroed 
the passage and annihilated us, they would then be enabled to 
outflank our force, and get round to Ecdes and Pendlebury — a 
disaster which might result in the rapid investment of Man- 
chester. Therefore we fought on, determined to do our very 
utmost to stem the advancing tide of destroyera 

" Time after time our rifles rattled, and time after time tlie 
deadly Nordenfelt sent its hail of bullets around ua Preeentlr, 
however, we heard increased firing on our rights and then wtt- 
come signals reached us from Martinscroft Green. We greyed 
them with loud cheering, for a force of our infantry and cavalry 
had returned along the road from Warrington, and, working in 
extended order, were bearing down upon Uie foe. 

** We ceased firing in that direction, and ere long we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the enemy's pontoon blown up, and 
then, with their retreat cut off, they became demoralised, and 
were driven into the open, where we picked them off so rapidly 
that scarcely one roan of the 1500 who had set his foot upon 
the Lancashire bank survived. 

"From first to last our men fought magnificentlv. The 
whole engagement was a brilliant and almost unequalled dis- 
play of genuine British bravery, and all I can hope is that the 
defenders of London will act their part with equal oonrage 
when Uie decisive struggle comea" 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

THB FATE OF THE ▼AKQUISHBa 

|HILE tbit vigorous attack oo tlie right flnnk 
in progress, the enemy made a sudden dash 
upon Stretford. 

The edge of the town itself — or rather 
suburb — lies but a short distance from the 
Mersej, and the turnpike road nms straight 
away over the river through Sale and Altrincham to Northwich. 
At the end of the town nearest the river a road leading down 
from Barton joins the main road, and at the junction is a lar^ 
red-brick modem hotel, the Old Cock, while adjoining is the 
Manchester Tramway Company's stable and terminua At a 
little distance behind lies a high embankment, which carries the 
railway from Manchester to Liverpool, while the Mersey itself, 
though not wide, has stoop banks with earthworks thrown up 
to prevent floods. Hence the force holding this position found 
ready-made defences which were now of the utmost vslue. 

Tlie defenders here included three batteries of Royal 
Artillery, one battalion of the Manchester Regiment, the 2nd 
Volunteer Battalion of the snme regiment, and one of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, a field company of Engineers, half the 
14th (King's) Hussars with their machine gun section, and a 
company of ti;^nallera Trenches had been dug at various 

Sints, and earthworks thrown up all along the line from 
lorlton over to Mixton. Across the iunction of the two roads 
oppoeite the Old Cock a great barricada had been constmctad. 
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and behind this was a powerful batteiy that oommanded the 
level country away towards AltrinchauL The bridges carryioe 
the road and railway over the river had both been demolished 
by engineers, and many other precautions had been taken to 
prevent the enemy forcing a passage across. 

At last^ with a swiftness that was surprising, the expected 
assault was made. Its strength was temfio^ and the carnage 
on both sides appalling. 

The first dash across was effected by the Bussians from the 
rifle range near Old Hall, and this was rapidly followed by 
another from the bank opposite the battery at Stretford, whi& 
further down a third attack was made near Mersey Houae. 
close to Ashton. 

Of the three, the strongest, of course, wts that upon Strat- 
ford. The enemy had, by a good deal of neat manoeuvring, 
brought their main body within the triangle bounded on the 
one side by the road from Cheadle to Altrincham, on the second 
by the road from the latter place to the river, and the third by 
the river itself. 

Pontoons were floated at many points, and while some 
cavalry forded the river, infantry and artillery rapidly croesed 
in the face of a terrific fire which was pouring upon theuL 

Smokeless powder being used, the positions of the h 
were not obscured, and it could be seen that the British were 
effecting terrible execution. Hundreds of the foe who were in 
the act of crossing were picked off, and shells falling upon the 
pontoons destroyed them. The latter, however, were quickly 
replaced, and the force of the Tsar, by reason of the over> 
whelmins numbers that had hurled themselves upon Stretford, 
succeeded, after a desperately-contested fight, in breaking the 
line of defence between Chorlton-with-Haray and Fallowfield^ 
and advancing by short rushes upon Manchester. 

But the British infantry in their trenches behaved 
splendidly, and made the roads from Old Hall at Sale right 
along to Partington quite untenable, so the continuous advance 
of the enemy coet them very dearly. 

Bussian shells bursting in Stretford killed and ii^ured large 
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numbers of the defenders. Two of them stnick the Old Cock 
in rapid sucoession, almost completely demoUshing it, but the 
debris was quickly manned, and rifles soon Sjpoke from its 
mined walls. Again, a shell exploding in the large tfam 
stables, set a hay store on fire, and this burned furiously, while 
away in the centre of the town the Public library and a 
number of shops in the vicinity had also been ignited in a 
fffiilfir manner. 

At last the thousands of grey-coats swarmin;; over the 
country fell in such enormous numbers upon the British rifle 
pits on the Mersey bank, that the first line of defence was at 
lenc;th utterly broxen down ; but in doine this the enemy's front 
had become much exposed, whereupon Uie Maxims on the rail- 
way embankment between the river and Barton suddenly burst 
forth a perfect hail of bullets, and in a short time a whole 
division of Russian inCantry, cavalry, and artillery had been 
literally swept out of existence. 

The batteries down in the Stretford Road, combined with 
those on the embankment, had up to this moment played 
creater havoc with the foe than any other. The men of the 
Manchester Regiment, both Regulars and Volunteers, were dis- 
playing the greatest coolness ; but unfortunately the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers and the Loyal North Lancashire, who had 
manned the trenches, hsd been partially annihilated, the 
m^ority lying dead, their bodies scattered over the level fields 
and roads. Yet, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of 
the British batteries at this point, the Russians were bringing 
up hage reinforcements from Altrincham, Cheadle, and 
Nortbendcn, and by establishing strong batteries commanding 
Stretford, they at lost, about five o'clock, succeeded in killing 
nearly half the gallant defenders, and driving back the sur- 
vivors up the Barton Road. 

The tide of grey-coats rushing onward, captured the British 
guns, and although the batteries on the rsilwav embankment 
still held out, and the enemy tufTered heavily from their 
Maxims, yet they pressed on into Stretford town« and com- 
menoed to sack it Messrs. Williams, Deacon's Baok» was 
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entered, the safes blown open, and large snnis in gold and 
notes abstracted, shops were entered and looted, and honaea 
ransacked for jewdlery. 

Thus Stretford fell 

Its streets ran with blood ; and on, over the bodies of its 
bravA defenders, the hordes of the Great White Tbbi marched 
towards Manchester. 

Meanwhile the British batteries on the railway embank- 
ment had also fallen into the hands of the Russians, who were 
now driving the survivors over towards Barton. They did not, 
however, retreat vdthout a most desperate resistanoe. A row 
of thatched and white-washed cottages at the bend of the road 
they held for a long time, emptying their magazine rifles with 
deadly effect upon their pursuers, but at last they were driven 
north, and half an hour later joined their comrades who had 
massed at Barton, but who had been attacked in great foiee 
and fallen back in good order to Pendleton. 

By this time the enemy, having pierced the line of outposts, 
had occupied Barton and Eccles. At the former place thej 
had set on fire a number of factories, and out of mere desire 
to cause as much damase to property as possible, they had 
blown up both the bridge that carried the road over the 
Ship Canal, and also destroyed the magnificent swinging 
aqueduct which carried the Bridgewater Canal over the 
other. 

This great triumph of engineering— one of the most succeaa- 
ful feats of the decade — was blown into the air by charges 
of gun-cotton, and now lay across the Ship Canal a heap of 
fallen masonry and twisted iron cantilevers, while the 
water from the Bridgewater Canal was pouring oat in 
thousands of tons, threatening to flood the surrounding 
district, and the church opposite had be^ wrecked by the 
terrific force of the explosion. 

A frightful panic nad been caused in Manchester bv theaa 
reversea The scenes in the streets were indescribibfe. At 
the barricades, however, the enemy met with a desperate 
resistanoe. 
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Three great oolumnB were marching on Manchester at that 
moment The first, having broken the line of defence near 
FiftUowfield, divided into two divisions ; one, advancing up the 
Wilmslow Road, stormed the great barricade opposite Rusnolme 
Hall, whUe the other appeared on the Withington Road, and 
commenced to engage the defences that had been thrown across 
kloss Lane and Chorlton Road. The second column advanced 
to where Eccles Old Road joins Broad Street at Pendleton ; 
and the third, sweeping along up the Stretford Road, met with 
a terrific resistance at the Botanic Gardens at TrafTord, the 
walls of which, on either side of the road, were loopholed and 
manned hj infantry and artillery; while opposite, the Blind 
Asylum wss held by a regiment of infantry, and a stronff 
barricade, with a battery of 12-pounders, had been established 
a little further towards the city, at the junction of the Chester 
and Stretford New BoadsL 

The enemy advanced here in enormous force ; but, seeing 
the formidable defences, a number of cavalry and infantry 
turned off along the Trafford Road, blew up the bridge of the 
Ship Canal in order to prevent a pursuing force of British 
ravalry from following, and after setting tire to the great 
dock warehouses and crowd of idle ships, continued along 
to Eccles New Road, where, however, they were met by 
another force of our Hussars, and totally routed and cut 

From this point the tide of battle turned. It was already 
half-past five, and the sun was sinking when the Russian 
forces prepared for their final onslaught Cossacks and 
Draffoons ctiarged again and acain, and infantry with bayonets 
fixed rushed onwani to the barricades in huge grey legions, 
onlv to be met bv a sweeping rain of British bullets, 
which filled the roads with great heaps of dead. In theae 
defences, rendered doubly strong by the patriotic action 
of the stalwart civilians of Kfanchester, the invaders could 
make no breach, and before every one of them they fell in 
ihonsandSb 

The men in the entrenchments saw the foe were faUing 
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back, and found the attack growing weaker. Then aignals 
were made, and they raised a long hearty cheer when the 
truth was flashed to Uiem. 

The news was inspiriting, and they fought on with redoubled 
enei^, for they knew that the great body of reserves from 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Hyde, and Compstall, as well as those 
who had been occupying the hills on the edge of the Peak, 
had been pushed right past Stretford to Barton, and were 
now advancing like a huge fan, outflanking the Bussians and 
attacking them in their rear. 

The British tactics were excellent^ for while the invaders 
were attacked by cavalry and infantry on the one side, the 
defenders manning the barricades made a sudden eortte, 
cutting their way into them with bayonet rushes which 
they could not withstand, and which had a teiiribly fatal effeck 

The Tsar's forces, unable to advance or retreat^ and being 
thus completely surrounded, still fought on, and as they 
refused to surrender, were literally massacred by thonsanda 
by British troops, while many guns and horses were captnred, 
thousands of rounds of ammunition seized, and many men 
taken prisoners. 

The fight in that evening hour was the most fiercely con- 
tested of any during that day. The fate of Manchester waa in 
the hands of our gallant soldiers, who, although necessarily 
losing heavily before such an enormous army, behaved with a 
courage that was magnificent, and which was deserving the 
highest commendation that could be bestowed. 

As dusk gathered into darkness, the enemy were being 
forced back towards the Mersey over the roads they had so 
recently travelled, but still fighting, selling their lives dearly. 
The highways and fields were strewn with their dead and 
dving, for while infantry fired into their front from the cover 
of houses and walls, our cavalry, with whirling sabres^ Cdl 
upon them and hacked them to pieces. Neither Cossaoka 
nor Dragoons proved a match for our Hussars, Lanceia, and 
Yeomanry, aud even in face of the machine guns which the 
Bussians brought into play in an endeavour to break the line 
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and escape, our infantry dashed on with grand and magnificent 
charges, quickly seizing the Nordenfelts, turning their own 
pons a^inst them, and letting loose a fire that mowed down 
hondreds. 

Across the neighbouring country our forces swept in good 
attack formation, and all along that great line, nearly six miles 
in length, the slaughter of Russians was frishtfuL 

In the falling «;loom fire flashed from the muzzles of rifles, 
cannon, and machine guns, and far above the terrible din 
sounded shrill cries of pain and hoarse shouts of despair as 
the great Army that had devastated our beloved country with 
fire and sword was gradually annihilated In those roads in 
the south of the city the scenes of bloodshed were awful, as a 
force of over 20,000 Russians were slaughtered because they 
would not yield up their arms. 

Outside Stretford a last desperate stand was made» but 
ere long some British cavalry came thundering along, and 
cut them down in a frightful manner, while about the same 
time a Russian flying column was annihilated over at Davy- 
Hulme ; away at Carrington a retreating brigade of infantiy 
which had escaped over the river was suddenly pounced upon 
by the defenders and slaughtered; and at Altrincham the 
enemy's headquarters were occupied, and the staflT taken 
prisoners. Ere the Russian General could be forced to 
surrender, however, he placed a revolver to his head, and 
in full view of a number of his officers, blew his brains 

Then, when the moon shone out from behind a dark bank 
of cloud just before midnight, she shed her pale light upon 
the wide battlefield on both sides of the Mersey, whereon lay 
the bodies of no fewer than 30,000 Russians and 12,000 
British, while 40.000 Russians and 16,000 British lay wounded, 
nearly 10,000 Russians having been disarmed and marched 
into the centre of the city as prisoner!. 

The victory had only been achieved at the eleventh hoar 
by dint of great courage and forethought^ and being so swiH 
and eflectuiu it was magniSoent 
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Manchester was safe, and the public rejoicings throughout 
that night were unbounded. 

The loss of life was too awful for reflection, for 12,000 
of Britain's heroes — men who had won the battle — ^were lying 
with their white lifeless faces upturned to the twinkling 
stars. 
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OHAPTEK XXVIII. 

A SHABBY WATTaBIB. 

N Sussex the eitnatiou vas nov most critical. 
The struggle between the French invaden and 
^e line of YolunteerB defending London «u 
long and desperate, bnt oar civilian soldien 
-were bearing their part bravely, showing bow 
Britons could fi^bt, and da; after day repelling 
the repeated assaults vitb a vigoor that at once proved their 
efficiency. 

Three days after tbe battle at Manchester had been fongbt 
and won, a man with slouching gait and woeful coontenance, 
attired in a cheap suit of shabby grey, stood on the step* at 
the Granton Hotel, at Granton, and with his hands thrust into 
his pockets gazed thoughtfully out over the broad waters of 
the Firth of Forth, to where tbe Fifeshire hills loomed dark 
upon the horizon. Slowly his keen eyes wandered away east- 
ward to Uie open sea, an extensive view of which he obtained 
from the flight of Steps whereon he stood, and then with a sigh 
of disappointment he buttoned bis coat, and, graEping his stioc, 
descended, and walked at a leisurely pace along the road 
through Newhaven to Tpith, 

" To-ni^'ht To-night at sundown I " he muttered to liimself, 
as he bent his head to the wind. 

Involuntarily he placed his hand to his hip to reassure 
himself that a letter lie carried was still safe. 

" Bah I " be continued, " I declare I feel quite timid to-night. 
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Everything is so qniet here; the houses look deserted, and 
everybody seems to have left the place. Surely they can have 
no suspicion, and — and if they had f What does it matter f — 
eh.whatr* 

Quickening his pace, he passed down the long, quaint 
street of Kewhavcn, lined on each side by ancient fi^ermen's 
cottages, and then, crossing the railway, passed under the wall 
of Leith Fort, whereon a couple of sentries were pacing. 
Glancing up at the two artillerymen, with the half-dosen 
obsolete guns behind them, and their background of grass- 
grown mounds and buildings, the wayfarer smiled. He was 
thinking how different wo^d be the scene at this spot ere 
lon^ 

Leith Fort was a sort of fortified back-garden. The railway 
ran close to the sea, parallel with which was the highway, and 
upon hiffher ground at the back was a block of buildings, 
before which a few black old cannon were placed in formidable 
array, and in such a position as to be fully exposed to anj 
destructive projectiles fired from the sesL 

On went the down-at-heel wayfarer, his shifty eyes ever on 
the alert, viewing with suspicion the one or two persons he 
met Apparently he was expecting the arrival of some crafty 
for his gaze was constantly tunied towards the wide expanse 
of ^y water, eager to detect the smallest soeck upon the 
honzon. Any one who rc^rded him critically mignt have 
noticed something nimarkable about his appearance, yet not 
even his most intimate friends would have recognised in this 
broken-down, half-starved clerk, who had arrived at Oranton 
tliat morning, after tramping over from Glasgow, the popular 
man-about-town, the Count von Be iUtein 1 

** Those fools will soon be swept away into eternity," he 
muttered to himself, as he glanced back in the direction of 
the fort ** They will have an opportunity of tasting Russiaa 
lead, and of practising with their guns, which aro only fit for 
a museum. They mount guard to defend an attack 1 Bah I 
They seek their own destruction, for no force can withstand 
that which will presently appear to give them a sudden 
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rousins. They will be elevated — ^blown into the air, together 
with Uieir miserable guns, their barracks, and the whole of 
their antiquated paraphernalia. And to me the world owes 
this national catastrophe 1 I am the looker-on. These British 
have a proverb that the looker-on sees most of the game. 
Bien I that is full of truikT 

And he chuckled to himself, pursuing his way at the same 
pace, now and then glancing bacK as if to assure himsdf that 
no one dogged his footsteps. Darkness had crept on quicklj 
as he passed along through the open country at Fillyside and 
entered Fortobello, the kttle watering-place so popular with 
holiday makers from Edinburgh during the summer. Along 
the deserted promenade he strolled leisurely from end to end^ 
and passius out of the town through Joppa, came at length to 
that rugged shore between the Salt Pans and Eastfield. The 
tide was out, so, leaving the road, he walked on in the darkness 
over the shingles until he came to a small cove, and a moment 
later two men confronted hinL 

A few sentences in Russian were rapidly exchanged between 
the spy and the men, and then the latter at once guided him 
to where a boat lay in readiness, but concealed. Five minutes 
later the (}ount was being rowed swiftly but silently away into 
the darkness by six stalwart men belonging to one of the Tbai^s 
battleships. 

The oars dipped regularly as the boat glided onvrards, bat 
no word was exchanged, until about twenty minutes later the 
men suddenly stopped pulling, a rope thrown by a mvsterioos 
but vigilant hana whistled over their heads and fell across 
them, and then they found themselves under the dark side 
of a huge ironclad. It was the new battleship. Admiral 
Orlovski, which had only just left the Baltic for the first time. 
Without delay the spy climbed on board, and was con- 
ducted at once by a young officer into the Admiral's private 
cabin. 

A bearded, middle-aged man, in handsome naval uniform, 
who was poring over a chart, rose as he entered. The spy, 
bowing, said briefly in Russian — 
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** I desire to see Prince Feodor Mazaroff, Admiral of the 
Fleet- 

** I am at your service, m'sieur," the other replied in French, 
motioning him to a chair. 

The Count, seating himself, tossed his hat carelessly upon 
the table, explaining that he had been sent by the Russian 
Intelligence bepartment as bearer of certain important docn- 
ments which would materially assist him in his operations. 

" Yes," observed the Prince, "* I received a telegram from 
the Ministrjr at Petersburg before I left Christiansand, telling 
me to await you here, and that you would furnish variooa 
information.'* 

" That I am ready to do as far as lies in m v power,* replied 
the Count, taking from bis hip pocket a bulky padcet, sealed 
with three ^reat daubs of blacjc wax. This he handed to the 
Prince, saying, ''It contains maps of the country between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, speciallr prepared b^ our Se(»et 
Service, together with a marked chart of the Firth of Forth, 
and full detailed information r^arding the troope remaining 
to defend this district 

The Admiral broke the seals, and glanced eagerly throogh 
the contents, with endent satisfaction. 

" Now, what is the general condition of the south of Scot- 
Isnd 7" the Prince asked, lounging back, twirling his moustache 
with a self-satisfied air. 

" Totally unprepared It is not believed that any attack 
will be made. The military left north of the Cheviots after 
mobilisation were sent south to assist in the defence of 
llancbester.'' 

''Let us hope our expediiion to-night will meet with 
success. We are now one mile east of Craig Waugh, and in 
an hour our big guns will arouse Leith from ita lethaivy. 
You will be able to ^atch the fun from deck, and give us £e 
benefit of your knowIe<lge of the district Is the fort at Leith 
likely to ofler any formidable resistance ? " continued the 
Admiral 'I see the information here is somewhat vague 
upon that point" 
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"^ The place is useless,** replied the spy, as he stretched oat 
his hand and took a pencil ana paper from the Prince's writing- 
table. '' See I I will sketch it for yon. In the character of a 
starving workman who desired to volunteer I called there^ and 
succeeded in obtaining a good view of the interior. They have 
a few modem guns, but the remainder are old muzsleloaders, 
which against such guns as you have on board here will be 
worse than useless." And as he spoke he rapidly sketched a 

J)lan of the defences in a neat and accurate manner, acquired by 
ong practice. " The most serious resistance will, however, be 
offered from Inchkeith Island, four miles off Leith. There has 
lately been established there a new fort^ containing guns of the 
latest type. A plan of the place, which I succeedea in obtain- 
ing a few days ago, is, you will find, pinned to- the chart of the 
Firth of Forth." 

The Admiral opened out the document indicated, and 
closely examined the little sketch plan appended. On the 
chart were a number of small squares marked in scarlet^ 
surrounded by a blue circle to distinguish them more readily 
from the dots of red which pointed out the position of the 
lights. These squares, prepared with the utmost care by von 
Beilstein, showed the position of certain submarine mine8» a 
plan of which he had succeeded in obtaining, by one ci his 
marvellous master-strokes of finesse. 

'' Thanks to you, Count, our preparations are now complete/* 
observed the Pnnce, offering the spy a cigarette from his silver 
case, and taking one himsdf. ''Our transports, wiUi three 
army corps, numbering nearly 60,000 men and 200 Rjuis, 
are at the present moment lying 12 miles north of the Bass 
Bock, awaiting orders to enter the Firth, therefore I think 
when we land we shall" — 

A ray of brilliant white light streamed for a moment 
through the port of the cabin, and then disappeared. 

The Prince, jumping to his feet, looked out into the dark- 
ness, and saw the long beam sweeping dowlv round over 
the water, lighting up the shipe of his squadron in rapid 
succession. 
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"The search-Ughts of Incbkcithl" he gasped, with an 
imprecation. * I had no idea \re were within their range, but 
now they have discovered iis there's no time to be lost For 
the present I must leave you. Tou will, of course, remain on 
board, and land with us ** ; and a moment later he rushed on 
deck, and shouted an order which was promptly obeyed. 

Suddenly there was a low booming, and in another second 
a column of dark water rose as the first shot ricochetted about 
five hundred vards from their bows. Orders shouted in 
Itosaian cchood through the ship, numbers of signals were 
exchanged rapidlv with the other vessels, and the sea suddenly 
became alive with torpedo boats. 

Time after time the British ^ns sounded like distant 
thunder, and shots fell in the vicinity of the Bussian ahipc 
Suddenly, as soon as the men were at their Quarters, electrio 
signals rans from the conninff-tower of the Admiral OrhvM^ 
and one of her 66-tonner8 crauied and roared from her turret^ 
and a diot sped away towards where the light showed. The 
noise immediatelv became deafening as the guns from nine 
other shipe thunaered almost simultaneously, sending a perfect 
hail of shell upon the island fort In the darkness the scene 
was one of most intense excitement 

For the first time the spv found himself amidst the din of 
battle, and perhape for the first time in his life his nerves were 
somewhat shaken as he stood in a convenient comer watchi^ 
the working of one of the great guns in the turret^ whiw 
regularly ran out and added its voice to the incessant thunder. 



OHAFTEB XXIX. 



unaMa or the eheut at luth. 

|LL the TesseU were dow under steam and 
approBchiDg Inchlceith, when inddeolT two 
Bnells strait the Admiral Orlopiki amidflhipt; 
cairying awaj a portion of her BOperatractarei 
Several of the other vessels were also hit 
almost at t£e same moment, and shortlr after- 
wards a torpedo boat nnder the stem of the flagship was 
struck by a shell, and sank with all handa. Time after time 
the Bussian vessels poured out their storm of shell upon the 
fort, now only about a mile and a half distant; bnt the Brilaah 
Are still continued as vigorous and more effective than at flr*L 
Again the flagship was struck, this time on the port 
quarter, biit the shot glanced off her armonr into the see; 




while a moment later another shell struck one ol her fightio] 
tops, aod, bursting, wrecked two of the machine guns, en 
killed half a dozen unfortunate fellows who had manned them. 



;ntiDff 
I, end 



The debris fell heavily npon the deck, and the disaster, being 
witnessed by the spy, caused him considerable anxiety tot faia 
own safety. 

Even as he looked he suddenly noticed a brilliant flash 
from one of the cruiseis lying a little distance away. Then 
was a terrific report, and amid flame and amoke wreckage shot 
high into the air. An explosion bad occurred in the nugatine, 
and if was apparent the snip was doomed I Other disasten to 
the Bussians followed in qnick succession. A omiser which 
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WES lying near the Herwit light-buoy blazins away upon the 
fort, suddenlr rolled heavily and gradually neeled over, the 
water arouoa her being thrown into the air by an explosion 
beneath the surface. A contact mine had been fired, and the 
bottom of the ship had been practically blown out, for a few 
minutes later she went down with nearly every soul on board. 

At the moment this disaster occurred, the Admiral OrUrnkt^ 
still discharging her heavy guns, was about half-wav between 
the Briggs and the Pallas Kock, when a search-light illumi- 
nated her from the land, and a heavy fire was sudd^y opened 
upon her from Leith Tort, 

This was at once replied to, and while five of the vessela 
kept up their fire upon Inchkeith, the three others turned 
their attention towards Leith, and commenced to bombard it 
with common shelL 

How effectual were their efforts the spy could at once see^ 
for in the course of a quarter of an hour, notwithstanding the 
defence offered by Leith Fort and several batteries on Artbur^s 
Seat, at Granton Point, Wardie Bush, and at Seaside Meadowi» 
near Portobello, fires were breaking out in various quarters of 
the town, and factories and buildmgs were now burning with 
increasing fury. The great paraffin refinery had been set on 
fire, and the flames, leaping high into the air, shed a lurid glare 
far away over the sea. 

Shells, striking the Com Exchange, wrecked it, and one» 
flying away over the fort, burst in the Leith Distillery, with 
the result that the place was set on fire, and soon bumeid with 
almott <^<ia1 fiercencM with the paraflBn works. The shippins 
in the Edinburgh, Albert, and Victoria Docks was ablaze, ana 
the drill veasef H.M.S. Durham had been shattered and 
was burning. A great row of houses in Lindsay Road had 
fallen prey to the flaiues, while among the other largo 
buildings on fire were the Baltic Hotel, the great goods station 
of the North British Railway, and the Nationid Bank of 
Scotland. 

In addition to being attacked from the forts on the island, 
and on land, the Russians were now being vigoroosly fired 
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upon by the British Coastgaaid ship Impirieiut, which, with 
Uie cruiser Active, and the ganboat cntiseiB CodoAa/er, Firm, 
and WaUh^xdf had now come within iang& Soon, however. 




the enemy were reinforced by Beveial powerfol vessels, and in 
tlie fierce battle that ensued the British ships were drivoi oA 
Then by reason o( the reinfcmsementa which tha r 
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broogbt up, and the great nomber of transporta which were 
now arriving, the defence, desperate though it had been, alaa I 
broke down, and before midnight the inviuler eet his foot upon 
Scottish soiL 

Ere the sun rose, a hu^ force of 60,000 men had com- 
menced a inarch upon Edinbuish and Glasgow I 

Events on shore during tnat never-to-be-forgotten night 
were well described by Captain Tiller of the Royal Artillei7» 
stationed at Leith Fort, who, in a letter written to his young 
wife at Carlisle, on the following day, gave the following 
narratiye: — 

^ Disaster has fallen upon ua The Busaians have landed 
in Scotland, and the remnant of our force which was at Leith 
has fallen back inland. On Friday, just after nightfall, 
we were first apprised of our danger by hearing heavy firinfc 
from the sea m the direction of Inchkdth Fort, and aU 
civilians were sent on inland, while we prepared for the fight 

* Verjr soon a number of ships were visible, some of them 
being evidently transports, and ss they were observed taking 
soundings, it was clear that an imme<liate landing was in- 
tended. Fortunately it was a light night, and whfle two 
Volunteer field batteries were sent out slong the coast west to 
Cramond and east to Fisherrow, we completed our arrange- 
ments in the fort With such antiquated weapons as were at 
our disposal defeat was a foregone conclusion, and we knew 
that to annoy the enemy and delay their Isnding would be the 
extent of our resistance. Some of our guns were, of course, 
of comparatively recent date, and our supply of ammunitioo 
was fair, but the Vohinteer guns were antiauated 40-pounder 
muzzlelcMders, which ouaht to have been withdrawn years mo, 
and the gunners had had very little field training. Aa 
arran^ments for horsing the guns were also very inefficient, 
and thev had no waggons or transport Most of our forces 
having been drawn south, the only infantry aTailaUe was a 
battahon and a half — really s provisional battalion, for it was 
composed of portions of two Volunteer rifle regiments, with a 
detachment of Regulars. Our Regular artill^ doiachmenl 
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was, unfortunately, very inadeouate, for although the 
ment of the fort had been recently strengthened, the force bad 
been weakened just before the outbreak of war by the despatch 
of an Indian draft . 

" It was apparent that the enemy would not attemiii to 
destroy our position, but land and carry it by assault ; Uiere- 
fore, while the Inchkeith guns kept them at bay, we under- 
mined our fort, opened our magazines, and got ready for a 
little target practice. 

*' The Volunteer batteries sent eastward had been ordered to 
do what execution they could, and then, in the case of a reverae^ 
to retire through Portbbello and Duddingston to Edinbuijg^ 
and those on t^e west were to go inland to Batho; wbfle we 
were resolved to hold the fort as long as posisible, and if at last 
we were compelled to retire we intended to blow up the place 
before leaving. 

" As soon as we found the Bussian flagship within range* 
we opened fire upon her, and this action caused a perfect 
storm of projectiles to be directed upon u& The town was soon 
in flames, the shipping in the harbour sank, and the martello 
tower was blown to pieces. Our search-light was very soon 
brought into requisition, and by its aid some of the boats of 
the enemy's transports were sunk, while others came to grief 
on the Black Bocks. 

" By this time the enemy, had turned their search-li^ts 
in every direction where they could see flring, and very soon 
our Volunteer batteries were silenced, and then OranUm 
harbour fell into the hands of the enemy's landing partiesL 
Having first rendered their guns useless, the sumvort fdl 
back to Corstorphine HiU, outside Edinbuigfa, and we soon 
afterwards received intelligence that the Bussians were land- 
ing at Granton in thousands. Meanwhile, although our 
garrison was so weak and inexperienced, we nevertheless kept. 
up a vigorous fire. 

** We saw how Inchkeith Fort had been silenced, and how 
our Volunteer batteries had been destroyed, and knew tluit 
sooner or later we must share the same fate, and abandon our 
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podtion. As boatload after boatload of Ruasians attempted to 
und, we either sank them by shots from our guns or swept 
them with a salvo of bullets from our Maxims ; yet as soon 
as we had hurled back one landing party others took its 
plaosL 

* Many were the heroic deeds our gunners performed that 
nighti as hand to hand they fought, and annihilated the 
Bussians who succeeded in landing; but in this frightful 
■trugsle we lost heavily, and at length, when aU hope of an 
effective defence bad been abandoned, we placed electric wires 
in the magaxine, and the order was given to retirsi This we 
did, leaving our search-light in position in order to deceive the 



* Half our number had been killed, and we sped across to 
Bennington, running out a wire along the ground as we went 
The Russians, now unding rapidly in great force, swarmed into 
the fort and captured the guns and ammunition, while a party 
of infantry Dursued us^ But we kept them back for fully 
a quarter 01 an hour, until we knew that the fort would 
be well garrisoned by the invaders; then we sent a current 
throuffh toe wire. 

* The explosion that ensued was deafening, and its effect 
appallinff. Never have I witnessed a more awful sighL 
Hundred of tons of all sorts of explosives and ammunition 
were firod simultaneously by the electric spark, and the whole 
fort, with nearly six hundred of the enempr, who were busy 
establishinff their headquarters, were in an instant blown into 
the air. Tor several moments the space around us where we 
stood seemed filled with flying debris, and the mangled remains 
of those who a second before had been elated beyond measure 
by their success. 

** Those were terribly exciting moments, and for a few 
seconds there was a cessation of the firing. Quickly, however^ 
the bombardment was resumed, and although we totally 
annihilated the force pursuing us, we fell back to Restalrig, 
and at length gained the battery that had been establtsbsd on 
Arthur's Sest, end which was now keeping up a heavy firs 
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upon the Bussian transports lying out in the Narrow Deep.. 
SubseaucnUy we went on to I^lkeith. Our situation is moet 
critical in every respect, hut we are expecting reinforcements^ 
and a terrible battle is imminent"* 



Thus the Russians landed three corps of 20,000 each 
where they were least expected, and at once prepared to invest 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Three of the boats which came 
ashore at Leith that nighty after the blowing up of the fort, 
brought several large mysteridus-lookinff Uack boxes, which 
were handled with infinite care by the specially selected 
detachment of men who had been told off to take chaige of 
them. Upon the locks were the ofiBcial seals of the Bussiaii 
War OfiBce; and even the men themselves, unaware of their 
contents, looked upon them with a certain amount of suspicion, 
handling them very gingerlv, and placing them in waggons 
which t£ey seized from a builder's yard on the outsorts of the 
town. 

The officers alone knew the character of these mysterious 
consignments, and as they superintended the landing, 
whispered together excitedly. Tne news of the invasion, 
already telegraphed throughout Scotland from end to end, 
caused the utmost alarm; but had the people known what 
those black boxes, the secret of which was so carefully 
guarded, contained, they would have been dismayed and 
appalled. 

Truth to tell, the Bussians were about to try a method 
of wholesale and awful destruction, which, although vagudj 
suggested in time of peace, had never yet been tested in the 

If successful, they knew it would cause death and desola/* 
tion over an inconceivably wide area, and prove at once a 
most extraordinary and startling development of modem war* 
fare. The faces of a whole army, however brave, would blanch 
before its terrific power, and war in every branch, on land and 
on sea, would become revolutionised 
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But the boxes remained locked and guarded The secret 
WES to be kept until the morrow, when the first trial was 
ordered to be made, and the officers in charge expressed an 
opinion between themselves Uiat a blow would then be struck 
that would at once startle and terrifj the whole world. 




CHAPTER XXX 

ATTACK OH SDIKBUBOH. 

3N attacking Edinburgh the besiegers «t once 
discovered they haa a mqch more difficult 
task than the; had anticipated. The Boanan 
ODslaugbt bad been carefully planned. land- 
ing just before dawn, the 1st Corpa, consiat- 
ing of about twenty thousand men, niarched 
direct to Glasgow by way of South Queensferry and Kirk- 
liston, and through Unlithgow, sticking and burning all thie« 
towns in the advance. 

The 3rd Anny Corps succeeded, alter some very sbaip 
skiimishing, in occupying the Pentland Hills, in order to pro- 
tect the flanks of ttie first force, while a strong detachment 
was left behind to guard the base at Leitb. Tlie 2iid Corps 
meanwhile marched direct upon Edinburgh. 

The defenders, consisting of Militia, Infantry, Aitilleiy, 
the local Volunteers left behind daring the mobilisation, and a 
large number of civilians from the neighbouring towns, who 
had hastily armed on hearing the alarming news, were qoieUj 
massed in three divisions on the Lamniermuir Hills, along tl)6 
hills near Peebles, and on Tinto Hill, near Lanark. 

The Russian army corps which marched from Leith upon 
Edinbui^h about seven o'clock on the following morning mat 
with a most desperate resistance. On Atthur'a Seat a atroi^ 
battery bad been established by the City of Edinbnrg^ 
Artillery, under CoL J. F. Mackay, and the Ist Bervickshinh 
»7 
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aoder Col. A. Johnston; and on the higher parte of the 
Queen's Drive, overlooking the crooked little village of Dud- 
dingston, guns of the 1st Forfarshire, under CoL Stewait-Sande* 
man, V.D., flashed and shed forth torrents of bullets and shell, 
which played havoc with the enemy's infantry comiiiff up the 
Portobello and l^Iusselburgh roads. Batteries on the Braid 
and Blackford Hills commanded the southern portion of the 
city ; while to the west, the battery on Corstorphine Hill pre- 
vented the enemy froip pushing along up the high road trom 
Gran ton. 

Between Jock's Lodge and Duddingston Mills the BuBsians, 
finding cover, commenced a sharp attack about nine o'clock ; 
but discovering, after an hour's hard fighting, that to attempt 
to carry the defenders' position was futile, they made a sudden 
retreat towards Niddry House. 

The British commander, observing this, and suapecting 
their intention to make a circuit and enter the city by way of 
Kewington, immediately set his field telegraph to work, and 
sent news on to the infantry brigade at Blackford 

Tliis consisted mainly of the Queen's Volunteer Bifle 
Brigade (Royal ScoU), under CoL T. W. Jones, V.D.; the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th. and 8th Volunteer Battalions of the Royal Soots, 
under Col. W. U. Martin. V.D.. CoL W. I. Macadam, CoL Sir 
G. D. Clerk. CoL P. Do(L\ and CoL G. F. Melville respectively, 
with a comiiany of engineers. The intelligence they received 
placed them on the alert, and ere long the enemy extended his 
flank in an endeavour to enter Kewington. The bridges 
already prepared for demolition by the defenders were now 
promptly blown up, and in the sharp fight that ensued the 
enemy were repulsed with heavy losa 

Meanwliile the formid.ible division of the 3rd Rusaiao 
Army Cor{is (;uanlin;: the base at I^'ith had attacked the Cor- 
ston»hinc |o»ition, finding their headquarters untenable under 
its nre, and althon;:h hising several guns and a large number 
of men, they succeetlctl, after about an hour's hard fightinff, in 
storming the hill and sweeping away the small but guiant 
band of defeodera 
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The fight was long. It was a struggle to the death. 
Over the whole historic battle-ground from the Tweed to tiie 
Forth, fighting spread, and everywhere the loss of life was 
terrible. 

The long autumn day passed slowly, yet hostilities con- 
tinued as vigorous and sanguinary as they had begun. Before 
the sun sank man v a brave Briton lay dead or dying, but many 
more Muscovites had been sent to that bourne whence none 
return. 

As it was, the British line of communications was broken 
between Temple and Eddleston, the outposts at the latter 
place having been surprised and slaughtered. But although 
the enemy strove hard to break down the lines of defence and 
invest Edinburgh, yet time after time they were hurled back 
with fearful loss. Colinton and liberton were sacked and 
burned by the Tsar's forces. On every hand the Russians 
spread death and destruction; still the defenders held their 
own, and when the fighting ceased after nightfall Edinburgh 
was still safe. Strong barricades manned by civilians bad 
been hastily thrown up near the station in Leith Walk, in 
London Koad opposite the Abbey Church, in Inverleith Bov, 
in Clerk Street and Montague Street, while all the bridges 
over the Water of Leith had been blown up with gun-cotton ; 
quick-firing guns had been posted on Calton Hill and at the 
Cottle, while in St Andrew's Square a battery bad been estab- 
lished by the 1st Haddington Volunteer Artillery, under Major 
J. J. Kelly, who had arrived in haste from Dunbar, and this 
excellput position commanded a wide stretch of country away 
towards Granton. 

At dead of night, under the calm, bright stars, a strange 
scene might have been witnessed. In the deep shadow cast 
by the wall of an old and tumble-down barn near the cross- 
roads at Niddry, about three miles from Edinburgh, two 
Bussian infantry ofBcers were in earnest conversation. They 
stood leaning upon a broken fence, talking in a half-whisper 
in French, so that the half-dozen privates might not under- 
stand what they said. The six men were busy unpacking 
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several strange black cases, handling the contents with infinite 
care. Apparently three of the boxes contained a quantity of 
fine silk, carefully folded, while another contained a number 
of square, dark-looking packages, which, when taken out, were 
packed in order upon a strong net which was first spread upon 
the grass. Bopes were strewn over the ground in various 
directions, the silk was unfolded, and presently, when all the 
contents bad been minutely inspected by the two officers with 
lanterns, a small tube was taken from a box that had remained 
undisturbed, and fastened into an object shaped like a bellowsL 

Then, when all preparations were satisfactorily completed, 
the six men threw themselves upon the grass to snatch an 
hour's repose, while the officers returned to their previous 
positions, leaning against the broken fence, and gravely dia> 
cussing their proposals for the morrow's gigantic sensation. 
The euler of the two was explaining to his companion the 
nature of the coup which thev intended to deliver, and the 
mode in which it would be made So engrossed were they in 
the contemplation of the appalling results that would accrue, 
they did not observe that they were standing beneath a small 
square hole in the wall of the bam ; neither did they notice 
that from this aperture a dark head protruded for a second snd 
then Quick as lightning withdrew. It was only like a shadow, 
and disappeared instantly I 

Ten minutes later a mysterious figure was creeping cautiously 
along under the hedge of the high road to Newington in the 
<lirection of the British lines. Crawling along the grass, and 
pausing now and then with his ear to the ground, listening, he 
advanced by short, silent stages, exercising the greatest caution, 
well aware that death would be his fate should he be dis- 
covered. In wading the Rraid Rum he almost betrayed him* 
self to a Russian sentry; but st last, after travellinff for over aa 
hour, risking discovery at sny moment, he at length passed tha 
British outpoits beyond liberton, and ascended the Braid Hills 
to the headquartera. 

The story be told the General comroaadinff was at flrsl 
looked upon as ludicroua. In the dim candlelighl in tka 
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Greneral't tent he certainly looked a disreputable derelict^ his 
old and tattered clotbes wet through, his hands cut by stones 
and bleeding, and his face half covered with mud. The three 
officers who were with the General laughed when he dashed in 
excitedly, and related the conversation he had overheard ; yet 
when he subsequently went on to describe in detail what he 
had witnessed, and when they remembered that this tramp was 
an artilleryman who had long ago been conspicuous by his 
bravery at £1 Teh, and an ingenious inventor, tneir expression 
of amusement gave way to one of alarm. 

The General, who had been writing, thoughtfully tapped 
the little camp table before him with his pen. "So they 
intend to destroy us and wreck the city by that means, now 
that their legitimate tactics have failed I I can scarcely credit 
that such is their intention ; yet if they should be successful — 
if— 

"But they will not be successful, sir. If you will send 
some one to assist me, and allow me to act as I tnink fit, I will 
frustrate their dastardly design, and the city shall be saved.'' 

" Tou are at liberty to act as you please. You know their 
plans, and I have perfect confidence in you, Mackeniiej'' replied 
the officer. " Do not, however, mention' a word of the enemy's 
intention to any ona It would terrify the men ; and although 
I do not doubt their bravery, yet tne knowledge of such a 
horrible fate hanging over them must necessarily increase their 
anxiety, and thus prevent them from doing their best We are 
weak, but remember we are all Britons. Now come," he added, 
"sit there, upon that box, and explain at once what is your 
scheme of defence against this extraordinary attack.** 

And the fearless man to whom the General had entrusted 

the defence of Edinburgh obeyed, and commenced to explain 

what means he intended to take — a desperate but well-devised* 

plan, which drew forth words of the highest commendation 

from the cominauding officer and those with hiuL They knew 

that the fate of Edinburgh hung in the balance, and that it the 

city were taken it would be the first step towards their down- 
foil 
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CHAPTER XXXL 




"THE DEMON OF WAR. 

WO hours later, just before the break of day, 

British bugles sounded, mud the camp on the 

Braid Hills was immediately astir. That the 

enemy were about to test Uie efiBciency of a 

new gigantic engine of war was uniinown 

except to the ofhcers and the brave man who 

bsd risked his life in order to obtain the secret of the foeman's 

plana 

To him the British General was trusting, and as with knit 

brows and anxious face the grev-haired officer stood at the door 

of h'\% trnt gazing across the bum to Blackford Hill, be was 

wondering wnether he had yet obtained his coiCT of vantace. 

From the case slung round his shoulder he drew his fidd 

glasses and turned thvm upon a clump of trees near the top of 

the hill, straining his eyes to discover any movement 

On the crest of the hill two Volunteer artillery batteries 

were actively preparing for the coming fray, but as yet it was 

too dark to discern anything among the distant clump of trees ; 

•o, rt'placin;^ his gla«s«*8, the conimonding officer reentered his 

tent and l)ent for a lun;; time over the Ordnance Map under the 

glimtnerin;:. uncertain light of a guttering candle. 

Meanwhile the Russians were busily completing their ar- 

rangementa for striking an appalling blow. 

iToncealed by a line of trees and a number of farm buiUHiias^ 

the little section of the enemv liad worked indtfatigablj for 

s«s 
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the past two hours, and now in the grey dawn the contents 
of the mysterious boxes, a long dark monster, lay upon the 
grass, moving restlessly, trying to free itself from its trammels. 

It was a huge and curiously-shaped air-ship, and was to be 
used for dropping great charges of mdlinite and steel bombs 
filled with picric acid into the handsome historic city of 
Edinburgh ! Some of the shells were filled with sulphurous 
acid, carbon dioxide, and other deadly compounds, the intent 
being to cause sufibcation over wide areas by the volaUlisatioQ 
of liquid gases ! 

This controllable electric balloon, a perfection of M. Gaston 
Tissandier's invention a few years before, was, as it lay upon 
the grass, nearly inflated and ready to ascend, elong^ed in 
form, and filled with hydrogen. 

It was about 140 feet long, 63 feet in diameter through the 
middle, and the enveloue was of fine cloth coated with an 
impermeable varnish. On either side were horizontal shafts of 
flexible walnut laths, fastened with silk belts along the centre, 
and over the balloon a nettinc^of ribbons was placed, and to 
tliis the car was connected. On each of the four sides was a 
screw propeller 12 feet in diameter, driven by bichromate of 
potassium batteries and a dynamo-electric motor. The mo- 
pellers were so arranged that the balloon could keep, head to 
a hurricane, and when proceeding with the wind would deviate 
immediately from its course by the mere pulling of a lever by 
the aeronaut 

Carefully packed in the car were laxge numbers of the most 
powerful infernal machines, ingeniously designed to effect the 
most awful destruction if hurled into a thickly -populated 
centre. Piled in the smallest possible compass were aouare 
steel boxes, some filled with melinite, dynamite, ana an 
explosive strongly resembling cordite, only possessing twice its 
strength, each with fulminating compounds, while others con* 
tained picric acid fitted with glass detonating tubes. Indeed, 
this gieantic engine, which might totally wreck a citj 
and kill every inhabitant in half an hour while at an 
altitude of 6| miles, had rightly been named by the Pole 
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who bad perfected Tissandier's invention — "Tlie Demon of 
War.- 

While the two officers of the Russian balloon section, both 
experienced aeronauts, were finallj examining minutelj everj 
rope» ascertaining that all was ready for the ascent, away on 
Blackford Hill one man, pale and determined, with coat and 
vest thrown aside, was preparing a counterblast to the forth- 
coming attack. Under cover of the clump of trees, but with 
its muzzle pointing towards Bridgend, a long, thin gun of an 
altogether strange type had been brought into position. It 
was about four times the size of a Maxim, which it resembled 
somewhat in shape, only the barrel was much longer, the store 
of ammunition being contained in a large steel receptacle at 
the side, wherein also was some mar>'ellously - contrived 
mechanism. The six gunners who were assisting Mackenzie 
at length completed their %rork, and the gun having been 
carefully examined by the gallant man in charge and two 
of the officers who had been in the tent with the General 
during the midniglit consultation, Mackenzie, with a glance 
in the yet hazy distance where the enemy had bivouaced, 
Dulled over a small lever, which immediately started a 
aynama 

* In three minutes we shall be ready for action," he said, 
glancins at Iiis wntch ; and then, turning a small wheel which 
raised the muzzle of tlie gun so'as to point it at a higher angle 
in the direction of the sky, he waited until the space of time he 
had mentioned had elapsed. 

The officers stood aside conversing in an undertone. This 
mnn Mackenzie had invented this strange-looking weapon, and 
only one had l)een mnde. It hnd some months before been 
submitted to the War Office, but they had declined to take it 
up, believing that a patent they already possessed was superior 
to it; yet >tackcnzie had nevertheless thrown his whole soul 
into his work, and meant now to show his superiors its pene* 
tntive powers, and put its capabilities to practical test Again 
he clanced at his watcli, and quickly pulled back anoCber lever, 
which caused the motor to revolve at twice the speed, and tb* 
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gun to emit a low hissing sound, like escaping steam. Then 
be stepped back to the officers, saying — 

" I am now prepared. It will go up as straight and quickly 
as a rocket, but we must catch it before it ascends two miles, 
for the clouds hang low, and we may lose it more quickly than 
we imagine." 

The gunners stood in readiness, and the two officers looked 
away over Craigmillar towards the grey distant sea. Dawn 
was spreading now, and the haze was gradually clearing. 
They all knew the attempt would be made ere long, before it 
grew much lighter, so they stood at their posts in readiness, 
Mackenzie with his hand upon the lever which would regulate 
the discharga 

They were moments of breathless expectancy. Minute after 
minute went by, but not a word was spoken; for every eye was 
turned upon the crest of a certain ridge nearlv three miles 
away, at a point where the country was well wooded. 

A quarter of an hour had thus elapsed, when Mackenzie 
suddenly shouted, " Look, lads 1 There she goes ! Now, lef s 
teach 'em what Scots can da" 

As he spoke there rose from behind the ridge a great dark 
mass, looking almost spectral in the thin morning mist For a 
moment it seemed to poise and swing as if uncertain in its 
flight, then quickly it shot straight up towards the sky. 

" Beady ? " shouted Mackenzie, his momentary excitement 
having given place to great coolness. The men at their posts 
all answered in the affirmativa Mackenzie bent and waited 
for a few seconds sighting the gun, while the motor hummed 
with terrific speed. Then shouting "Fire!** he drew back 
the lever. 

The gun discharged, but there was no report^ only a sharp 
hiss as the compressed air released commenced to send cbarae 
after charge of dynamite automatically away into space in 
rapid succession ! 

None dared to breatha The excitement was intense 
They watched the effect upon the Russian balloon, but to 
their dismay saw it still rapidly ascending and unharmed I 
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It had altered ita course, and instead of drifting awaj 
seaward was now travelling towards Duddingston, and making 
straight for Edinburgh, passing above the Russian camp. 

** Missed I miaea! ** Mackenzie shrieked, turning back the 
lever and arresting the discharge. ''It's four miles off now, 
and we can carry seven and three-quarters to hit a fixed 
object Bemember, lads, the fate of Auld Beekie is now in 
your hands I Ready ? ** 

Again he bent and sighted the cun, raising the muzile 
higher than the balloon so as to catdi it on the ascent The 
motor hummed louder and louder, the escaping air hissed and 
turned into liquid bv the enormous pressure, then with a 
fflance at the gauge be yelled "Firel and pulled back the 
knrer. 

Dynamite shells, ejected at the rate of 50 a minute, 
rushed from the murzle, and sped away. 

But the Demon of War, with its whirling propellers, con- 
tinued on its swift, silent mission of destruction. 

** Missed asain 1 " cried one of the men, in despair. * See I 
it's gone 1 We ve — good heavens ! — irAy, tof'M hd it — led ill" 

Mackenzie, who had been glancing that moment at the 
gauges, gazed eagerly up, and stamered back as if he had 
received a blow. "It's disappearra^I** he gasped. " l%ej^t$ 
auiwiiUd u$, ikd brut€$, and nothing now can 9av$ Edinburgh 
from dtstrudian I " 

Officers and men stood aghast, with blanched faces, 
scarce knowins how to act Tlie destructive forces in that 
controllable balloon were more than sufficient to lay the whole 
of Edinburgh in ruins; and then, no doubt, the enemy would 
attempt by the same means to destroy the British batteries on 
the neighbouring hilla Already, along the valleys fighting 
had begun, for rapid firing could be heard in the direction of 
Gilmerton. and now and then the British ffuns on the Braid 
Hills behind sfioke out sharply to the Russians who hsd 
occupieil I/>an1iea(l, and the distant booming of cannon could 
be heard incessantly from Corstorphine. 

Suddenly a loud, exultant cry from Mackenzie caused Ua 
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companions to strain their eyes away to Duddineston, and 
there they saw high in the air the monster aeriu machine 
gradually looming through the mist^ a vague and shadowy 
outline It had passed through a bank of cloud, and was 
gradually reappearing. 

''Quick I There s not a moment to lose I'' shrieked 
Mackenzie, springing to the lever with redoubled enthusiasm, 
au example followed by the others. 

The motor revolved so rapidly that it roared, the gauges 
ran high, the escaping air hissed so loudly that Mackenzie was 
eompeUed to shout at the top of his voice " Beady ?'' as for a 
third time he took careful aim at the misty object now six 
miles distant 

The War Demon was still over the Bussian camp, and in 
a few moments, travelling at that high rate of speed, it would 
pass over Arthur's Seat, and be enabled to drop its deadly 
compounds in Princes Street But Mackenzie set his teeth, 
and muttered something under his breath. 

**Now/** he ejaculated, as he suddenly pulled the lever, and 
for the last time sent forth the automatic snower of destructive 
shells. 

A second later there was a bright flash- from above as if the 
sun itself had burst, and then came a most terrific explosioD, 
which caused the earth to tremble where they stood. The 
clouds were rent asunder by the frightful detonation, and 
down upon the Bussian camp the debris of their ingenious 
invention fell in a terrible death -dealing shower. The 
annihilation of the dastardly plot to wreck the cit^ was 
complete. Small dynamite shells from Mackenzie's pneumatic 
Run had struck the car of the balloon, and by the firing of 
half a ton of explosives the enemy was in an instant hoist wiUi 
his own petard. 

As the debris fell within the Bussian lines, some fifty or 
sixty picric-acid bombs — awful engines of destruction — which 
had not been exploded in mid-air, crashed into the Muscovite 
ranks, and, bursting, killed and wounded hundreds of infantry- 
men and half a regiment of Cossacks. One, bursting in the 
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enem/s headquarters, seriouslj injured several members of 
the staff; while another, falling among the Engineers' trans- 
port, exploded a great quantity of gun-cotton, which in its 
torn killed a number of men and horses. 

The disaster was awful in its suddenness, appalling in its 
completeness. The aeronauts, totally unprepared for such an 
attack, had been blown to atoms just when within an ace of 
•occessL 

Fortune had favoured Britain, and, thanks to Mackenzie's 
rigilance and his pneumatic dynamite gun, which the Govern- 
ment had rejected as a worthless weapon, the grey old dty of 
Edinburgh was still safei 

But both Russians and Britons had now mustered their 
forces, and this, the first note sounded of a second terrific and 
desperately -fought battle, portended succeu for Britain's 
gallant army. 

Tet notwithstanding the disaster the enemy stutained 
by the blowing up of their balloon, their 2nd Army 
Corps, together with the portion of the 3rd Army Corpa 
operatinff from their base at Leitb, succeeded, after terribly 
hard fighting and heavy losses, in at length forcing back the 
defenders from the Braid and Blackford Hills, and the Gorstor- 
phine position having already been occupied, they were then 
enabled to invest Edinburgh. That evening fierce sanguinaipr 
fights took place in the streets, for the people held the barri- 
cades until the last moment, and the botteries on Calton Hill, 
in St Andrew's Square, and at the Castle effected terrible 
execution in conjunction with those on Arthur's Seat Still 
the enemy bv their overwhelming numbers gradually broke 
down these defences, and, after anpslling slaughter on both 
sides, occupied the city. The fighting was fiercest along 
Princes Street, Ix>thian Road, and in tne neighbourhood U 
Scotland Street Station, while along Cumberland and Great 
Kin^ Streets the enemy were swept away in hundreds by 
British !^faxims brought to bear from Drummond PlactL 
Along Canon^'ste from Holyrood to l^foray House, and in 
Lauriston Place and the Grasamarket. liand-to-haod simg^ft 
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took place between the patriotic civilians and the foe. From 
behind their barricades men of Edinburgh fought valiantly, 
and everywhere inflicted heavy loss ; still the eneiny, pressing 
onward, set fire to a number of public buildings^ inciaainff the 
Begister Ofifice, the Boyal Exchange, the University, the liberal 
and New Clubi, and ralaoe Hotd, with many other buildings 
in Princes Street The fires, which broke out rapidly in suo- 
cession, were caused for the purpose of producing a panic, and 
in this the enemy were successful, for the dty was qnidkly 
looted, and the scenes of ruin, death, and desolation that 
occurred in its streets that night were awfuL 

In every quarter the homes of loyal Scotsmen were entered 
by the ruthless invader, who wrecked the cherished house- 
hold Rods, and carried away all the valuables that were 
portable. Outrage and murder were rife' everywhere^ and 
no quarter was shown the weak or unprotected. Through 
the streets the invader rushed with sword and firebrand, 
causing destruction, suffering, and death. 

The defenders, though straining every nerve to stem the 
advancing tide, had, alas! been unsuccessful, and ere mid* 
night Eilinburgh, one of the proudest and most historic cities 
in the world, had fallen, and the British standard floating 
over the Castle was, alas I replaced by the Eagle of the Bussian 
Autocrat 




CHAPTER XXXIL 

PRIOHTFUL BLAUOBTEK OUTSTOB CLABOOW. 

It wiu a tad misfortune, a tutiona] calAinitj; jat 
onr troops did not lose heart Commaiided m 
thejr were bv Britons, utute, lojsl, and fear- 
less, they, after fightios bard, fell back from 
Edinburgh in order, and husbanded their force 
for the morrow. 
Imlced, BOOS after dawn the Bussians fouod ^mselTM 
severely attacked Exultant over their success, they had, 
while sacking Edinburgh, left their base at Leith very inida 
(lualely protected, with the result that the defenders, swooping 
lUildenly down upon the town, succeeded, with the anis^ 
ance of four coast-dcfcnce ships and a number of torpedo boatl^ 
in blowing up mott of the Itussino traoi ports, and seizing their 
ammunition nod provisions. 

Such nn attack was, of course, very vigoronsly defended, 
but It was a smart manreuvre on the part of the British 
Oen^rra], and enabled him, after cutting off the enemy's Um 
of retreat, to turn suddenly and stuck the Buutana who 
were continiiin}{ thrir destructive campaign through tlM 
itrceu of Edinburyh. This boM move on the part of tb* 
defenders wu totally uncxjirct^ by the foe, which accounted 
far the fri};hlful Inta of life that was sustained oo the Ruasias 
ftide, and the subscqucDt clever lactic* which resulted in th* 
driving nut of the invadcn from Edinbnrgh, and British tnopt 
reoccupying that city. 



Fmghttvx. Slauchtek outsidk Glasgow 



Meanvhile the Irt Bsman Aimj Corps, wbkh oq landing 
hid at oDce act oot towaids Glai^iw, had inarched ou in a 
gnat extcBdcd line, nddag tba Tariooa towna thnnigh which 
they iiasscd. Am thcj adTinecd boa linlitbgow, Airdri^ and 
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MAP or TU aiTTLSnELD OmiBB OUMOW. 

CofitbriOga were looted and Inmied, while further sonth, 
Motherwell, Hamilton, and Eothwell eliared the same fat^ 
About 20,000 men, together with 11,000 who had been forced 
to evacute Edinbui'gh, had at length advanced a little be;rond 
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Coatbridge, and, in preparation for a vigorous aiege of Glasgow, 
halted within seven miles of the city, with flanks extended 
a%vay south to Motherwell and on to Wiahaw, and north as far 
as Chryston and Kirkintilloch. 

In Glasgow the excitement was intense, and sui^ng crowds 
filled the streets night and day. The fall of Edinbui^h had 
produced the greatest sensation, and the meagre news of the 
disaster telegraphed had scarcely been supplemented when the 
report of the retaking of * Auld Reekie " came to hand, causing 
great rejoicing. Nevertheless, it was known that over thirty 
thousand trained soldiers were on their way to the banks of the 
Clyde, and Glasgow was fevered and turbulent The scantjr 
business that hM lately been done was now at a standstill, 
and the meagre supplies that reached there from America not 
being half sufficient for the enormous population, the city was 
already starving. But, as in other towns, great iMinicadea had 
been thrown up, and those in Gallowgate and Duke Street, 
thoroughfares by which Glasgow might be entered by way of 
Parkhead and Dennistoun, were soon manned by loyal and 

rriotic bands of civilians. Other barriers were constructed at 
Rollox Station, in Canning Street, in Monteith Row, and in 
Great Western, Dumbarton, and Govan Roads. 

South of the river, Eglinton Street and the roads at Cross- 
hill were barricaded, and in New City and Garscube Roods in 
the north there were also strong defences. AU were held by 
enthusiastic bodies of men who had hastily armed themselves, 
confident in the belief that our Volunteers and the small body 
of Regulars would not allow the invader to march in foroe 
upon their city without a most determined resistance. 

Now, however, the alarming news reached Glasgow that 
the enemv had actually sacked and burned Coatbr^ge. In 
an hour they could commence looting the shops in Gallowsatt, 
and their heavy tramp would be heard on the granite of 'Htm* 
gate and Arg}ic Street ! Tliroughout the city the feeling of 
insecurity increased, and hourly the panic assumed greater 
proportiona 

The sun that day was obscured bj dark thuoder-cloiida, Xhm 
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swirliog Clyde flowed on black beneath its many bridges, and 
the ouUook was everywhere gloomy and ominousL 

Still, away on the hills to southward, our small force of 
soldiers and Volunteers had narrowly watched the onward 
tide of destroyers, and carefully laid their plans. The manner 
in which the defensive operations were conducted is perhaps 
best related in a letter written by Captain Boyd Drummond of 
the 1st Battalion Princess Louise's (Argyll and Sutherland) 
Highlanders, to a friend in London, and which was published 
with the accompanying sketch in the Daily Orapkic 

He wrote as follows: — ^^On the second day after the 
Russians had landed. Colonel Cumberland of 'Ours' received 
orders to move us from Lanark, and reconnoitre as &r as 
possible along the Carluke road, with a view to taking up 
a position to cover the advance of the division, which had 
during the morning been considerably reinforced by nearly 
half Uie centre division from Peebles. In addition to our 
battalion with two machine guns. Colonel Cumberland was in 
command of the 1st, 2ud, 3rd, and 4t]i Volunteer Battalions 
from Greenock, Paisley, PoUokshaws, and Stirling respect- 
ively, the 1st Dumbarton from Helensburgh, the HigUand 
Borderers, and the Benfrew Militia, tc^ther with a section 
of field artillery, a field company of Koyal Engineers, and 
about forty cavalry and cyclists. Arriving at Carluke early 
in the afternoon, we awaited the return of scouts, who had 
been pushed on in advance to beyond Wishaw, in the direction 
of the enemy. They having reported that the Russians had 
withdrawn from Wishaw, we at once moved on to Law 
Junction, about a mile from that town, and finally took up a 
position for the night near Waterloo, commanding Wishaw and 
Overtown. 

"Beyond the junction, towards Qlasffow, the roflway^ 
which the enemy evidently did not intend to use, had been 
destroyed, but scouts from Momingside reported that the line 
to Edinburgh had not been cut, and that the permanent way 
remained uninjured. Colonel Cumberland therefore told <^ 
the right half battalion, with a machine gun, a section of 
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Engineers, luid six cyclists, to take up a position near tbe road 
between Newmaius and Morningside, with instnictions to form 
piquets and patrol the roads north and east I was with Na 1 
Company, bat, beinff senior captain present^ the chief gave ma 
command of this oetachment It was the first time such a 
responsibility had been conferred upon me; therefore I was 
determined not to be caught napping. 

'As soon as we arrived at our ground, I sent two cyclists 
out to Newmains and two to Momingside, with orders to glean 
what information they could, and to wait in the villsges until 
further orders, unless they sighted tbe enemy's outposts, or 
discovered anything important As soon as I had sent oot 
my piquets, I took my own compsny and six of the Engineers 
down to l^Iomingside. Some of the villagers, who had escaped 
when a portion of the invaders pa»ed Uiroueh on the 
previoiu night, had returned, and the cyclists gathered from 
them that we were close upon the heels of the Russian 
rearguard. 

" As the railway had not been destroyed, I thought that 
possibly the invaders intended to use the line vid Mid-Calder, 
and therefore examined the station closely. While engaged 
in this, one of the Engineers suddenly discovered a wire very 
carefully concealed along the line, and ss we followed it up 
500 yards each way, and could find no connection with the 
instrument at the station office, I st once concluded that it was 
the enemy's field telegraph, forming means of communication 
between their headquarters at Ainlrie and the division that 
still remained in the Pentlanda 

" Cutting the wire, and attsching the ends to the instra- 
ment in tlie station, I left three Engineers, all expert tele- 
graphists, to tap the wire, snd they, with the risht half 
company, under Lieutenant Compton, formed a detached poet 
at this point I also left the crclists to convey to me any 
messsges which might be received on the instrument, and then 
proceeded to Xewmaina The place was now a mere heap of 
smouldering ruins; but, as at Momingside, some of the terrified 
villagers had returned, and they stated that eariy in tba 
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morning they had seen small detachments of Russian cavalrjr 
l>ass through from Bankle^and proceed north along the Cleland 
road. 

"Leaving the left half company here with the other 
Engineers and the two c}xlists, under Lieutenant Planck, with 
orders to block the road and railway bndge, I returned to my 
piquet line. A few minutes later, however, a cyclist rode up 
with a copy of a message which had been sent from the 
liussian headquarters on the Pentlands to the Qla^w invest- 
ing force. The message was in cipher, but, thanks to the 
information furnished by the spy who was captured near 
Manchester, we were now aware of some of the codes used 
by the invaders, and I sent the messenger on to the Colonel 
at once. One of his staff was able to transcribe it suflBciently 
to show that some disaster had occurred to the enemy on the 
Pentlands, for it concluded with an order withdrawing the 
troops from Glasgow, in order to reinforce the 3rd Army 
Corps in the fierce battle that was now proceeding. It was 
also stated in the message that despatches followed, so at onoa 
we were all on the alert 

" Almost immediately afterwards news was received over 
our own telegraph from Carstairs, stating that a terrific 
battle had been fought along the valleys between Leadbnm, 
Linton, and Dolphinton, in which we had suffered very 
severely, but we had nevertheless gained a decisive victory, 
for from dawn until the time of tel^[raphinff it was estimated 
that no fewer than 12,000 Bussians had been lolled or 
wounded. 

' 1l appeared that our forces on the Lammermuira had 
moved quickly, and, extending along the ridges, through 
Tynehead, and thence to Heriot, and on to Peeblea, joined 
hands with the division at that place before dawn, and, when 
it grew light, had made a sudden and desperate attack. The* 
enemy, who had imagined himself in a safe position, waa 
unprepared, and from the first moment of the attack the 
slaughter was awful. As noon wore on the battle had 
increased, until now the invaders had been outflanked, and 
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mowed down in 8uch a frightful manner, tbat the Biirvivon, 
numbering nearly six thousand of all ranks, had, finding their 
urgent appeal to their forces at Airdrie met with no response, 
and imagining that they too had been defeated, at last sur- 
rendered, and were taken prisoners. 

"On receipt of this intelligence. Colonel Cumberland 
executed a manoeuvre that was a marvel of forethought and 
smartnesa The appeal to Airdrie for help had, of course, not 
been received, but in its place he ordered a message in Russian 
to be sent along the enemy's field telegraph to the force 
advancing on Ghsgow in the following words: 'Remain at 
Airdrie. Do not advance on Glasgow before we join yon. 
The defenders are defeated with heavy losses everywhere. 
Our sdvanoe guard will be with you in twenty-four hours. 
Signed — Drukovitch.' 

"This having been despatched, he reported hy telegraph 
to the headquarters at Carstairs what he had done, and then 
our whole force immediately moved as fsr as Bellshill, in tlie 
direction of Glasgow. Here we came across the Russian out- 
poets, and a sharp fight ensued. After half an hour, however, 
we succeeded in cutting them off and totally annihilating 
them, afterwards establishing ourselves in Bellshill until 
reinforcements could srrive. We were now only six miles 
from the Russian headquarters at Airdrie, and they, 00 
receipt of our fictitious messsgc, hsd withdrawn from the 
Clyde bank, and extended farther north over the hills as far 
as Milngavia. 

*'We were tims enabled to wstch and wsit in Bellshill 
undisturbed throughout the night; and while the enemy were 
eagerly cx{)ccting their legions of infantry who were to swoop 
down snd con(|uer Glasgow, we remained content in the know- 
ledge that the hour of conquest wss close at hand. 

** A short, hssty rest, and we were astir again long before 
the dawn. Just at daybreak, however, the advance guard of 
our force from Camtain, wliich had l>een on the march durins 
the night, came into touch with ua. and in an hour the combined 
right and centre divisiona of tlie British tuid opened Uia batUsi 
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" Our fighting front extended from Wisbaw right across to 
Condorrat, with batteries on Torrance and the nill at New 
Monkland, while another strong line was pushed across from 
Cambuslang to Parkhead, and thence to Millerston, for the 
protection of Glasgow. 

"Thus, almost before our guns uttered their voice of 
defiance, we had surrounded the enemy, and throughout the 
morning the fighting was most sanguinary and aespcrate. 
Our batteries did excellent service ; still, it must be remem- 
bered we had attacked a well-trained force of over thirty 
thousand men, and they had many more guns than we 
possessed. No doubt the fictitious despatch we had sent Lad 
prevented the Bussian commander from advancing on Glasgow 
during the night, as he had intended ; and now, finding him- 
self so vigorously attacked by two divisions which he believed 
had been cut up and annihilated, all bis calculations were 
completely upset 

" It was well for us that this was so, otherwise we mi^t 
have fared much worse than we did. As it was, Cossacks imd 
Dragoons wrought frightful havoc among our infantry ; while, 
on the other hand, the fire discipline of the latter was magni- 
ficent Every bit of cover on the hills seem to bristle with 
hidden rifles, that emptied their magazines without smoke 
and with fatal efiect Many a gallant dash was made by 
our men, the Volunteers especially displaying conspicuocis 
courage. The 1st Dumbartonshire Volunteers, under CoL 
Thomson, V.D., the 1st Benfrewshire, under CoL Lamont^ 
V.D., and the 4th Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Hkrfa- 
landers, under CoL D. M'Favden, V.D., operated together with 
magnificent success, for they completely cut up a strong 
Bussian detachment on the Glasgow road beyond Udding- 
ston, driving them out of the wood near Daldowie, and 
there annihilating them, and afterwards holding their own 
on the banks of the North Calder without suffering very 
much loss. They handled their Maxims as smartly as 
any body of Begnlars ; and indeed, throughout the day Hmt 
performances everywhere were m&rked by steady discipline 
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and cool courage that was in the highest degree com- 
mendable. 

* About two o'clock in the arternoon the battle was at its 
height Under the blazing sun that beat down upon us merci- 
lessly, my battalion fought on, feeling confident that the enemy 
were fo^ually being defeated. The slaughter everywhere was 
frightful, and the green hillsides and fields were covered with 
dead and dying soldiers of the Tsar. The grey coats were 
soaked with blood, and dark, ugly stains dyed the grass of the 
fertile meadows beside the winding Clyde. Since their sudden 
landing in Scotland, the enemy's early successes had been 
followed by defeat after defeat Their transports had been 
destroyed, their ammunition and stores seized, both their 
2nd and 3rd Army Corps had been totally annihilated, 
leaving nearly twelve thousand men in our hands as prisoners, 
and now the defeat of this force of picked regiments, who had, 
on landing, immediately marched straight across Scotland, 
would effect a cnishing and decisive blow. 

" But the strng'^le was terrific, the din deafening, tlie 
wholesale butchery appalling Our men knew they were 
fighting for Caledonia and their Queen, and their conduct, from 
the first moment of hostilities, until stray bullets laid them low 
one after another, was magnificent; they were splendid 
exami>Ies of tl)o true, loyal, and fearless Briton, who will fight 
on evf-n while his life-blood ebbs. 

"Evening fell, hut the continuous firing did not ceasa 
The sun sank red and angry into dark storm-clouds behind the 
long range uf purple hills beyond the Clyde, but the clash of 
arms continued over hill and dale on the east of Obs20w, and 
we, exertin;; every cfTort in our successful attempt to hold the 
five con\ erring roads near Broomhouse, knew not which side 
were vict^»rs. 

** Suddenly I received orders to send over a small detach- 
ment to block the two road^ at Baillicston, the one a main 
road leading un fioro CoathriJge. and the other from the hilly 
country around Old Monklnnd, where the stru':gle was fiercrst. 
SenJiug lieutenant Planck over immediately with a detachment 
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and several cyclists, I followed as soon as possible, and fonnd 
he had blocked both roads in the centre of the little Scotch 
village, and had occupied the inn situated between the two 
roads, leaving just sufficient space for his cyclists to pasa 
Looking towi^s the city we could see that the hills on oar 
left were occupied by British redcoat& In the village the 
quaint little low-built cottages, with their stairs outside, were 
all closed and deserted, and the place seemed strangely quiet 
after the exciting scenes and ceaseless deafening din. 

" Taking six of Planck's men and the cyclists about a mile 
towards Coatbridge, I posted them at the cross-roads beyond 
Bhind House, sending the cyclists out along the valley to 
Dikehead. All was quiet in our immediate vicinity for soma 
time, until suddenly we discerned the cyclists coming btck. 
They reported that they had seen cavalry. This, then, must be 
a detachment of the enemy, who in all probabilitT were 
retreating. I at once sent the cyclists back to inform Planck, 
and to tell him we should not take a hand in the game outil 
we had allowed them to pass and they had discovered his 
barricade. In a few minutes we could distinctly hear them 
approaching. We were all well under cover, but I was sur- 
prised to find that it was only an escort 

"They were galloping, and had evidently come a long 
distance by some circuitous route, and had not taken part in 
the fighting. I counted five — two Cossacks in advance, Uien 
about forty yai-ds behind a shabbily-dressed civilian on horsebadc, 
and about forty yaids behind him two more Cossacka Th«y 
appeared to expect no interruption, and it occurred to me that 
the Cossacks were escorting the civilian over to the Bussian 
position away beyond Hogganfield Loch. As soon as they 
were clear, I formed my men up on each side of the road to 
await eventa 

"We had no occasion to remain long in expectatioii, for- 
soon afterwards the stillness was broken by shouts and a few 
rapid shots, and then we could hear two horses calloping back. 
One was riderless, and a corporal who attempted to stop it was 
knocked down and seriously injured; but the other had a rider. 
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and as be neared us I could ace he was the dvilian. I knew I 
must stop him at all coeta. 

" So, ordering the men on the opposite side of the rood to 
lie down, we gave him a section volley from one side as be 
mshed past The horse was badlj hit, and stumbled, throwing 
its rider, who was at once secured. To prevent him from 
disposing of anything, we bound him securely. Two of the 
Cossacks had been snot and the other two captured. Upon 
the civilian, and in his saddle-bags, we found a number of 
cipher despatches, elaborate plans showins how Glasgow was 
defended, and an autograph letter from tne Bussian General 
Drukovitch, giving him instructions to enter Glasgow alone by 
way of Partick, and to await him there until the city felL 

" But the city was never invested. An hour after we had 
sent this mysterious civilian — who spoke English with a forei^ 
accent — over to the Colonel, our onslaught became doubly 
desperate. In the dusk, regiment after regiment of Bussians 
were simply swept away by the cool and deliberate fire of the 
British, who, beiug reinforced by my battalion and others, 
wrought splendid execution in the enemy's main body, forced 
back upon us at Bailliestoo. 

"Then, as night fell, a report was spread that General 
Drukovitch had surrendered. This proved true. With his 
2nd and 3rd Army Corps annihilated, and his transports 
and base in our hands, he was compelled to scknowledoe him- 
self vanquished ; therefore, by nine o'clock hostilities bad 
ceased, and during that night nearly six thousand survivors of 
the 1st Russian Army Corps were taken prisoners, and 
marched in triumph into GLisgow smid the wildest excitement 
of the populace. Tliis desperate attempt to invest Glasgow 
had cost the Bussians no fewer than 25,000 men in killed and 
wounded. 

" The capture we effected near Baillieston turned out to be 
of a most important character, ^\l)en searched at beadquartera. 
a visiting-card was found concealed upon the man, and this 
gave oar Colonel a cine. Tlio nisn has since been identified by 
one of bis intimate frienda as a person well known in Loodoa 
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society, wbo poses as a wealthy German, tbe Count von 
Beilstein! It is alleged that he has for several years been 
living in the metropolis and acting as an expert spy in the 
Secret Service of the Tsar. He was sent handcuflea, under a 
strong escort, to London a few days after the battle, and if all 
I hear be true, some highly sensational disclosures will be made 
regarding his adventurous career. 

"But throughout Caledonia there is now unbounded joy. 
Our beloved country is safe ; for, thanks to the gallant heroism 
of our Volunteers, the Muscovite invaders have Men completely 
wiped out, and Scotland again proudly rears her head.* 




CHAPTER XXXIIL 

MABCH Of THI FKEKCH OV LO!CDO]r. 

OUTH of the Thames, where the gigantic force 
of French and Kussians, numbering nearly 
two hundred thousand of all anna, bad been 
prevented from attacking London hj our 
Volunteers and Regulars massed along the 
Surrey Hills, the slaughter on both sidea bad 
been frigbtfuL The stru;!gle was ind<^ not for a dynasty, bat 
for the very existence of Britain as an independent nation. 

Sussex hsd been devastated, but Kent still held oat» and 
Chatham remained in the possession of the defendeia. 

The rout of the British at Horsham prior to the march of 
the left column of invaders to Birmingham was succeeded by 
defeat after defeat, the engagements each dav illustrating pain* 
fully that by force of o%'erwheIming numbers the invaders 
were ^n^ually nearing their goal— the mighty Capital of our 
Empire. 

ttallant stands were made by our Ilegulars at East Grin- 
stead, Crawley, Alfold, and fn>m Haslemere across Hind 
Head Common to Frensham. At each of these places, long, 
desperately -fought battles with the French had taken pl^oa 
through the hot September days, — our Regular forces conndent 
in the stubborn resistance that would be offered by the long 
unbroken line of Volunteers occupying the range of hills 
behind. Our signallers had formed a long line of atatiooa 
from Reculvtrrs and Star Hill, south of the Medway Fortress^ 
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to Blue Bell Hill, between Chatham and Maidstone, tbenoe 
through Snodland, Wrotham, Westerhain, and Limpsfield to 
Caterham, and from there on through Reigate Park, BoxhilL 
St Martha's, and over the Hog's l^k to Aldershot With 
flags in day and lamps by night messages constantly passed, 
and communication was thus maintained by this means as 
well as by the field telegraph, which, however, on several 
occasions had been cut by the enemy. 

Yet although our soldiers fought day after day with that 
pluck characteristic of the true Sriton, fortune nevertheless 
seemed to have forsaken us, and even although we inflicted 
frightful losses upon the French all round, still they gradually 
forced back the defenders over the Surrey border. Terror, 
ruin, and death had been spread by the invading Gauls. 
English homes were sacked, French soldieis bivouaoed in 
Sussex pastures, and the ripening com was trodden down 
and stained with blood. The white dusty highways leading 
fi'om London to the sea were piled with unheeded corpaes 
that were fearful to gaze upon, yet Britannia toiled on 
undaunted in this desperate struggle for the retention of 
her Empire. 

After our defeat at Horsham, the Bussiana had con- 
tented themselves by merely driving back the defenders to a 
line of resistance from Aldershot to the north of Baflshot, 
and then they had marched onward to Birmingham. rVom 
Horsham, however, two columns of the invaders, mostly TVench, 
and numbering over twenty thousand each, had advanced on 
Guildford and Dorking. At the same time, a strong demon- 
stration was made by the enemy in the country north of 
Eastbourne and Hailsham, by which the whole of the district 
in the triangle from Bexhill to Heathfield, and thence to 
Cuckfleld and Steyning, fell into their hands. The Britidi, 
however, had massed a stronjx force to prevent the enemy 
making their way into West Kent, and still held their own' 
along the hills stretching from Crowborough to Ticehorst, 
and from Etchingham, through Brightling and Ashbumham, 
down to Battle and Hastinga 
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The north of Tendon had during the weeks of hostilitiet 
been Btronglv guarded by Volunteers and Regulars, for in- 
formation of a contemplated landing in Esmx had been 
received; and although the defenders bad not yet fired a 
shot» they were eagerly looking forward to a chance of 
proving their worth, as their comrades in other parts of 
England had already done. 

At first the tactics of the invaders could not be under- 
stood, for it had been concluded that they would naturally 
follow up their successes on landing with a rapid advance on 
London. 

It was, of course, evident that the vigorous demonstrations 
made in the North and other parts of Britain were intended 
with a view to drawing as many troops as possible from the 
defence of London, and dispose of them in detail before sur* 
rounding the capital. Yet, to the dismay of the enemy, no 
blow they delivered in other parts of our country had had the 
desired effect of weakening the defensive lines around London. 
At the openins of the campaisn it had been the enemy's 
intention to reduce London by a blockade, which could perhaps 
have been successfully carried out had they landed a strong 
force in Essex. The troops who were intended to land there 
were, however, sent to Scotland instead, and the fact that they 
had been annihilated outside Glasgow resulted in a decision to 
march at once upon the metropoliiL 

Advancing from Horsham, the French riffht column, num- 
bcring 20,000 men with about 70 guns, had, after desperate 
fighting, at last reached Leatlierhead, having left a battalion 
in support at Dorking. The British had resolutely contested 
every step the French had advanced, and the alaughter around 
Dorking nad been awful, while the fighting across Fetcham 
Downs and around Ockley and Bear Green had resulted in 
frightful loss on both sides. 

Our Begulars and Volunteers, notwithstanding their gal* 
hntry, were, alas! gmduolly driven bock by the enormous 
numbers that had commenced the onslsught, and were at last 
thrown back westward in disorder, halting at Ripley. Hers 
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the survivors snatched a hasty rest, and they were during the 
night reinforced by a contingent of Begulars who had come 
over from Windsor and Hounslow. On the arrival of tiiese 
reinforcements, the Colonel, well knowing how serious was Uie 
situation now our first line of defence had been broken, sent 
out a flying column from lUpley, while the main body marched 
to Great ^okham, with the result that Leatherhead, now in 
the occupation of the French, was from both sides vigorously 
attacked. The British flying column threatening the enemy 
from the north was, however, quickly checked by the IVcm» 
guns, and in the transmission of an order a most serious 
blunder occurred, leading to the impossibility of a retreat 
upon Siplcy, for unfortunately the order, wrongly g^ven, 
resulted in the blowing up by mistake of the bndges over 
the river Mole by which they had crossed, and which they 
wanted to use again. 

Thus it was that for a time this force was compelled to 
remain, at terrible cost, right under the fire of the French 
entrenched position at Leatherhead; but the enemy were 
fortunately not strong enough to follow up this advantage^ 
and as they occupied a strong strategical position they were 
content to await the arrival of their huge main body, now on 
the move, and which they expected would reach Leatherhead 
during that night. After more fierce fighting, lasting one 
whole breathless day, the defenders were annihilated, while 
their main body approaching from the south also fell into a 
trap. For several hours a fierce battle also raged between 
Dorking and Mickleham. The British battery on Box HiU 
wrought awful havoc in the French lines, yet gradually the 
enemy silenced our guns and cut up our forces. 

The invaders were now advancing in open order over the 
whole of Sussex and the west of Kent^ and on the same day 
as the battle was fought at Leatherhead, the high ground south 
of Sevenoaks, extending from Wimlet Hill to Chart Common, 
fell into their hands, the British suffering severely; while 
two of our Volunteer batteries in the vicinity were 
and seized by a French flying column. 

19 
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In tiie meantime, another French oolnmn, namberioff 
nearlj twenty thousand infantry and cavalry, had advanced 
from Alfold, burning Ewhurst and Cranley, and after a 
desperately-contested engagement they captured the Britiah 
batteries on the hills at Hascombe and Hambledon. 

On the same day the French advance guard, though suffer- 
ing terrible loss, successful! v attacked the battery of Begulart 
on the hill at Wonersh, and Oodalming having been invested, 
they commenced another vigorous attack upon the strong Una 
of British Regulars and Volunteers at Guildford, where about 
fourteen thousand men were massed. 

On the hills from Gomshall to Scale our brave dviHaa 
defenders had remained throughout the hostilities ready to 
repel any attack. Indeed, as the days passed, and no 
demonstration had been made in their direction, tiiey had 
grown impatient, until at length this sudden and ferocious 
onslaught had been made, and they found themselves face to 
face with an advancing arm^ of almost thrice their strength. 
Among the Volunteer battalions holding the position were the 
1st Bucks, under Lord Addington, V.D.; the 2nd Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry, under CoL H. a Hall ; the 1st, 2nd. and 8rd 
Bedfordshire Regiment, under Col. A. IL Blake, Lieut-OoL 
Rumball, and Col. J. T. Green, V.D.; the 1st Royal Berkshire^ 
under CoL J. C. Carter; the 1st Somersetshire Light Infantry, 
under CoL H. M. Skrine, V.D. ; and the 1st and 2nd WilUhir^ 
under the Earl of Pembroke, V.D., and CoL R & Merriman, 
V.D. Strong batteries had been established between Guildford 
and Seale by the 1st Fifeshire Artillerr, under CoL J. W. 
Johnston, V.D., and the Highland Artillery, under CoL W. 
Fraser, V.D.; while batteries on the left were held by the 
1st ilidlothian, under CoL Kinnear, V.D. ; the 1st East Riding, 
under CoL R O. Smith, V.D.; and the 1st West Riding, 
under CoL T. W. Harding, V.D. 

Commencing before dawn, the battle was fleroe and 
sanguinary almost from the time the first shots were ex- 
changed. Tlie eight GO- pounder guns in the new fort al 
the top of Pewley Hill, manned by the Royal Artillery, 
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oommaaded tbe valleys lying away to tbe south, and effected 
splendid defensive work. 

Indeed, it was this redoubt, with three new ones between 
Guildford and Goroshall,and another on the Hogfs Back, which 
held the enemy in check for a considerable time; and had there 
been a larger number of a similar strength, it is doubtful 
whether the French would ever have accomplished their design 
upon Guildford. 

The Pewley Fort, built in the solid chalk, and surrounded 
by a wide ditch, kept up a continuous fire upon the dense 
masses of the enemy, and swept away hundreds of unfortunate 
fellows as they rushed madlv onward; while the Volunteer 
batteries and the Maxims of the infantry battalions poured 
upon the invaders a devastating hail of lead. 

From Famham, the line through Odiham and Aldershot 
was held by a force increasing hourly in strength ; therefore 
the enemy were unable to get over to Famborough to outflank 
the defenders. Through that brilliant, sunny September day 
the slaughter was terrible in every Dart of the enemy's column, 
and it was about noon believed that they would find their 
positions at Wonersh and Godalming untenable. 

Nevertheless, with a dogged persistency unusual to our 
Gallic neighbours, they continued to fight with unquelled 
vigour. The 2nd Oxfordshire Ught Infantry and the 1st and 
2nd Wiltshire, holding very important ground over against 
Puttenbam, bore their part with magnificent courace, but were 
at length cut up in a most horrible manner; while the 1st 
Bedfordshire, who, with a body of Regulars valiantly held the 
road running over the hills from Gomshall to Merrow, fought 
splendidly ; but they too were, slas 1 subsequently annihilated. 

Over hill and dale, stretching away to the Sussex border, 
the rattle and din of war sounded incessantly, and as hour 
after hour passed, hundreds of Britons and Frenchmen dyed 
the brown, sun-baked gnus with their blood. The struggle 
wss frightful Volunteer battalions who had manceuvred over 
that ffround at many an EsUertide had little dreamed that they 
would have one day to laise their rifles in earnest for the 
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defence of their home and Queen. Yet the practice they had 
had now served them well, for in one instance the Ist Berk- 
shire succeeded hj a very smart manoeuvre in totally sweeping 
away several troops of Cuirassiers, while a quarter of an near 
later half an infantry battalion of Begulars attacked a large 
force of Zouaves on the Compton Boad, and fought them 
successfully almost hand to hana. 

Through the long, toilsome day the battle continued with 
unabated fury, and as the sun went down there was no cessa- 
tion of hostilitiea A force of our Begulars, extending fromi 
Famham over Hind Head Common, fell suddenly upon a large 
body of French infantry, and, outflankins them, managed — 
after a most frightful encounter, in which Uiey lost nearly half 
their men — to totally annihilate them. 

In connection with this incident, a squadron of the 5th. 
Dragoon Guards made a magnificent charge up a steep hiU 
literally to the muzzles of the guns of a French battery, and 
by their magnificent pluck captured it Still, notwithstanding 
the bravery of our defenders, and their fierce determination ta 
sweep away their foe, it seemed when the sun finally dis- 
appeared that the fortunes of war were once more against ns, 
for the French had now received huge reinforcements^ and 
Dorking and Leatherhead having already passed into their 
hands two days previously, they were enabled to make their 
final assault a most savage and terrific one. 

It was friffhtf ul ; it crushed us I In the falling ^oom oor 
men fought desperatdy for their lives» but, slaal one after 
another our positions were carried by the infers litaallr at 
the point of the bayonet, and ere the moon rose Guildford had 
fallen into the enemy's hands, and our depleted battalions had 
been compelled to retire in disorder east to EfiSngham and west 
to Famham. Those who went to ESingham joined at midnight 
the column who had made an unsuccessful effort to recover 
Leatherhead, and then bivouaced in Oldlands Copse. The 
number of wounded in the battles of Guildford and Leather- 
head was enormoua At Mickleham the British hospital flag 
floated over St Michael's Church, the Priory at Cherkley, 
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Chapd FanD, and on Mickleham Hall, a portion of which ttill 
remained intact, although the building had been looted br 
Zouavea In Lcatherhead the French had established hoapitab 
at Givons Grove, Vale Lodge, Elmbank, and in the Church of 
St Mar^ and the parish church at Fetcham. At Guildford, 
in addition to the field hoepitala on Albnry Downs and behind 
Sl Catherine's Hill, Holden, Warren, and Tyting Fanns, Sutton 
Place and Loseley were filled with wounded French infantry- 
men and British prisoners, and many schools and buildings, 
including the Gmldhall in Guildford town, bore the ml 



At two most important strategic pointa the first line 
defending London had now been oroken, and the Britidi 
officers knew that it would require every effort on our part to 
recover our lost advantages. The metropolis was now seriously 
threatened ; for soon after dswn on the foUowinff day two neat 
French columns, one from Guildford and the other from 
Leathcrhead, were advancing north towards the Thames I The 
enemy had established telegraphic communication between the 
two towns, and balloons that had been sent up from Guildford 
and Ashstead to reconnoitre had reported that the second line 
of the British defence had been formed from Kingiton, through 
Wimbledon, Tooting, Streathain, and Upper Norwood, and 
thence across rid Sydenham to Lei^nsham and Greenwich. 

It was upon this second line of defence that the French, 
with their enormous force of artillery, now marched. The 
Ixathcrhead column, with their main body about one day's 
march behind, took the route through Epsom to Mitcham, 
while the troops from Guildford pushed on through Ripley, 
Cobliam, and Esher. 

This advance occupied a day, and when a halt was mada 
for the night the enemy's front extended from Walton to 
Thames Ditton. thence across Kingston Common and Maiden 
to Mitcham. Bivouacin^. they faced the British second line of 
defence, and waited for the morrow to commence their onslaught 
In London the alanning news of the enemy's success caused a 
panic such as had never before been experienced in the 
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metropolis. During the long anxious weeks that the enem j 
had been held within bounds by our Volunteers, London had 
never fully realised what boml^rdment would mean. While 
the French were beyond the Surrey Hills, Londoners felt secure; 
and the intelligence received of the enemy's utter rout at 
Newcastle, Manchester, Edinburgh, and Glasgow added oon- 
siderably to this sense of security. 

London, alas I was starving. Business was suspended; 
trains no longer left the termini ; omnibuses, trams, and cabs 
had ceased running, the horses having been pressed into 
military service, and those which had not had been killed and 
eaten. The outlook everyi^'here, even during those blazinir 
sunny days and dear moonlit nights, was cheerless and 
dispiriting. The bright sun seem^ stransely incongmons 
witii the black war-clouds that overhung Vie gigantic city, 
with its helpless, starving, breathless millions. 

In the sun-baked, dusty streets the roar of traffic no lon«r 
sounded, but up and down the principal thoroughfares df uie 
City and the West End the people prowled, lean and hungry — 
emaciated victims of this awful struggle between nations- 
seeking vainly for food to satisfy the terrible pangs consuminff 
them. The hollow cheek, the thin, sharp nose, the dark-ringed 
glassy eye of one and all, told too plainly of the widespiiad 
Buffering, and little surprise was felt at the great mortahtj in 
every quarter. 

In Eensineton and Belgravia the distress was ouite as keen 
as in Whitechapel and Hackney, and both ricn and poor 
mingled in the gloomy, dismal streets, wandering aimlessly 
over the great Modem Babylon, which the enemy were now 
plotting to destroy. 

The horrors of those intensely anxious da^ of terror 
were unspeakable. The whole machinery of life m the Great 
City had been disorganised, and now London lay like an 
octopus, with her long arms extended in every direction, north 
and south of the Thames, inert, helpless, trembling. Over the 
gigantic Capital of the World hung the dark Shadow <rf Death. 
By day and by night its ghastly presence could be felt; its 
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hideoat rediUes crashed the hetrt from those who would bee 
the sitoatioa with smiling ooantenance. London's wetlth 
aTsiled her not in this critical hoar. 

Grim, spectFsl, anseen, the Destroying Angel held the 
sword over her, retdjr to strike! 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



LOOTING IK THE SUBUBB& 
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HILE famished men crept into Hyde Paik and 
Kensington Gardens and there expired under 
the trees of absolute hunger, and starving 
women with babes at their breasts sank upon 
doorsteps and died, the more robust Londoners 
bad, on bearing of the enemy's march on the 
metropolis, gone south to augment the second line of defence. 
For several weeks huge barricades had been thrown up in the 
principal roads approaching London from the south. The 
strongest of these were opposite the Convalescent Home on 
Kingston Hill, in Coombe Lane close to Baynes Park Station, 
in the Morden Soad at Merton Abbev; opposite Lynwood in 
the Tooting Boad; while nearer London, on the same road, 
there was a strong one with machine suns on the crest of 
Balham Hill, and another in Clapbam Koad. At Streatham 
Hill, about one hundred yards from the hospital, earthworks 
had been thrown up, and several guns brought into poaitioii ; 
while at Beulah Hill, Norwood, opposite the Post Office al 
Upper Sydenham, at the Half Moon at Heme Hill, and in 
many of the roads between Honor Oak and Denmark ^^ }\ 
barricades had been constructed and banked up with bags and 
baskets filled with earth. 

Though these defences wero held by enthusiastic civilians 
of all classes, — professional men, artisans, and tradesmen, — ^yei 
our second line of defence, distinct^ of course, from the local 
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btrricades, wu a very weak one. We had relied upon our 
magnificent strategic positions on the Surrey Hills, and hsd not 
made sufficient provision in case of a sudden reverse. Our 
second line, stretching from Croydon up to South Norwood, 
thence to Streatham and along the railway line to Wimbledon 
and Kingston, was composed of a few battalions of Volunteers, 
detachments of Metropolitan police, Berks and Bucks oon- 
stabulary, London firemen and postmen, the Corps of Com- 
missionaires — ^in fact, every body of drilled men who oould be 
requisitioned to handle revolver or rifle. These were backed 
by great bodies of civilians, and behind stood the barricades 
with their insignificant-looking but terribly deadly machine 
guns. 

The railways had, on the first news of the enemy's success 
at Leatherhead snd Guildford, all been cut up, and ineach of 
the many bridges spanning the Thames between 



and the Tower great charges of gun-cotton had been placed, 
so that they might be blown up at any instant^ ana thus 
prevent the enemy from investing the city. 

Day dawned again at last— dull and grey. It had rained 
during the nighty and the roads, ¥»et and muddy, were un* 
utterably rioomy as our civilian defenders looked out upon 
them, well knowing that ere long a fierce attack would be 
made. In the night the enemy had been busy laying a field 
telegraph from I^tcham to Kingston, through which messages 
were now being continually flashed. 

Suddenly, just as the British outposts were being relieved, 
the French commenced a vigorous attack, and in a quarter of 
an hour fighting extended along the whole line. Volunteers, 
firemen, policemen. Commissionaires, and civilians all fought 
bravely, trusting to one hope, namely, that before they were 
defeated the enemy would be outflanked and attacked in their 
rear by a British force from the Surrey Hills. Tbev well knew 
that to eflTcctually bar the advince of this great body of French 
was out of all question, yet they fought on with creditabk 
tact, and in n\any instances inflicted serious loss upon the 
enemy's infantry. 
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SooD, however, French field guns were trained upon them, 
and amid the roar of artillery line after line of heroic Britons 
fell shattered to eartL Amid the rattle of musketry, the 
crackling of the machine guns, and the hooming of 16-pounden, 
brave Ix)ndoners struggkd valiantly against the masses of 
wildly excited Frenchmen ; yet every moment the line became 
slowly weakened, and the defenders were gradually forced 
back upon their barricadea The resistance which the F^rench 
met with was much more determined than they had antici- 
pated ; in fact, a small force of Volunteers holding the Mitcham 
Koad, at Streatham, fought with such splendid braveiy, that 
they succeeded alone and unaided in completely wiping out a 
battalion of French infantiy, and. capturing two field guns and 
a quantitv of ammunitioiL For this success^ however, they» 
alas I paid dearly, for a quarter of an hour later a large body 
of cavalry and infantry comine over from Woodlands descended 
upon them and totally annihuated them, with the result that 
Streatham fell into the hands of the French, and a few guns 
placed in the high road soon made short work of the euth- 
works near the hospital. Under the thick hail of bursting 
shells the brave band who manned the guns were at last com- 
pelled to abandon them, and the enemy were soon marching 
unchecked into Stockwell and Brixton, extending their riffht^ 
with the majority of their artillery, across Heme uill, Dulwich, 
and Honor Oak. 

In the meantime a desperate battle was beinff fought 
aix)und Kingston. The barricade on Kingston Hill held out 
for nearly three hours, but was at last captured by Uie in- 
vaders, and of those who had manned it not a man survived. 
Mitcham and Tooting had fallen in the first hour of tlie 
engagement, the barncade at Lvnwood had been t^en, and 
hundreds of the houses in Balham had been looted by the 
enemy in their advance into Claphanu 

Nearly the whole morning it rained in torrents^ and belli 
invaders and defenders were wet to the skin, and covered with 
blood and mud. Everywhere Briti^ pluck showed itself in 
this desperate resistance on the part of these partially-trained 
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defenders At the smaller barricades in the saborban jerry- 
built streets, Britons held their own and checked the advance 
with remarkable coolness ; yet^ as the dark, stormy day wore 
on, the street defences were one after another broken down 
snd destroyed. 

Indeed, by three o'clock that afternoon the enemy ran riot 
through the whole district, from Lower Sydenham to Kingston. 
Around the larger houses on Sydenham Mill one of the fiercest 
fights occurred, but at length the defenders were driven down 
into Lordship Lane, and the houses on the hill were sacked, 
and some of them burned. While this was proceeding, a great 
force of French artillery came over from Streatham, and before 
dusk five great batteries had been established along the Parade 
in front of the Crystal Palace, and on Sydenham Hill and 
One Tree Hill; while other smaller batteries were brought into 
position at Forest Hill, Gipsy Hill, Tulse Hill, Streatham Hill, 
and Heme Hill; and further towards London about twenty 
French 12-pounders and a number of new quick-firing weapons 
of long range and a very destructive character were placed 
alonff the top of Camberwell Grove and Denmark HilL 

The defences of London had been broken. The track of 
the invaders was marked by ruined homes and heaps of corpses, 
and London's millions knew on this eventful night that the 
enemy were now actually at their doora In Fleet Street,' in 
the Strand, in Piccadilly, the news spread from mouth to 
mouth as darkness fell that the enemy were preparing to 
launch their deadly shells into the City. This increased the 
panic The people were in a mad frenzy of excitement, and 
the scenes everywhere were terrible. Women went and 
wailed, men uttered wonls of blank despair, and cnildren 
screamed at an unknown terror. 

The situation was terrible. From the Embankment awar 
on the Surrey side could be seen a lurid clare in the sky. 11 
was the reflection of a great fire in Vassall Road, Brixton, the 
whole street being burned by the enemy, tot^ether with the 
great block of houses lying between the Cowley and Brixton 
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London waited. Dark storm-clouds scudded across the 
moon. The chill wind swept up the river, and moaned mourn- 
fully in doors and chimne7& 

At last, without warning, just as Big Ben had boomed 
forth one o'clock, the thunder of artillery shook the windows^ 
and startled the excited crowds. Great sndls crashed into the 
streets, remained for a second, and then burst with deafening 
report and appalling effect. 

In Trafidgar Square, Fleet Street^ and the Strand the 
deadly projectiles commenced to fall thickly, wrecking the 
shops, playing havoc with the public buildings, and sweepinff 
hundreds of men and women into eternity. Nothing could 
withstand their awful force, and the people, rushing madly 
about like frightened sheep, felt that this was indeed thdr 
last hour. 

In Ludgate Hill the scene waa awfuL Shots fell with 
monotonous regularity, bursting everywhere, and blowing 
buildings and men into atoms. The French sheUs were 
terribly devastating; the reek of melinite poisoned tiie air. 
Shells striking St Paul's Cathedral broueht down Uie right- 
hand tower, and crashed into the dome ; while others set on fire 
a long range of huge drapery warehouses behind it^ the glare of 
the roarinff flames causing the great black Cathedral to stand 
out in bold relief. 

The bombardment had actually commenced 1 London, the 
proud Capital of the World, was threatened with destraction ? 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 




LONDOH BOMBAXDia 

[he Hand of the Destroyer had reached England'a 
mighty metropolia The lurid scene was 
appallinff. 

In the stormy Aj the red glare from 
hundreds of burning buildings grew brighter, 
snd in everj qusrter flames leaped up and 
black smoke curled slowly away in incressing volume. 

The people were unaware of the events that had occurred 
in Surrey that day. Exhausted, emaciated, and ashen pale, the 
hungry people had endured every torture. Panic-stricken^ 
they rushed hither and thither in thousands up and down the 
principal thoroughfares, and as they tore headlong away in 
this muv€ qtii pcui to the northern suburbs, the weaker fell and 
were trodden under foot 

Men fought for their wives and families, dragging them 
away out of the range of the enemy's fire, which apparenttr 
did not extend beyond the line formed by the Hackney Road, 
City Road, Pentonville Road, Euston Road, snd Westboome 
Park. But in that terrible rush to escape many delicate ladiea 
were crushed to death, snd numbers of others, with their 
children, sank exhausted, and perished beneath the feet of 
the fleeing milliona 

Never before had such alarm been spread through 
London; never before had such awful scenes of destnictioo 
been witnessed. The French Commander-in-chief, who 
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senior to his Bussian colleague, had been killed, and his suc- 
cessor being unwilling to act in concert with the Muscovite 
staff, a quarrel ensued. It was this quarrel which caused the 
bombardment of London, totally against the instructions of 
their respective Governments. The bombardment was, in 
fact, wholly unnecessary, and was in a great measure due to 
some confused orders received by the French General from 
his Commander- in -chiefl Into the midst of the surging, 
terrified crowds that congested the streets on each side of 
the Thames, shells filled with mdlinite dropped, and, bursting, 
blew hundreds of despairing Londoners to atoms. Houses 
were shattered and feU, public buildings were demolished, 
factories were ^ set alight, and the powerful exploding pro* 
jectiles caused^ the Great City to reel and quake. Above 
the constant crash of bursting shells, the dull roar of 
the flames, and the crackling of burning timbers^ terrific 
detonations now and then were heard, as buildings, filled 
with combustibles, were struck by shots, and, explodii^ 
spread death and ruin over wide areas. The centre of oom- 
merce, of wealth, of intellectual and moral life was being 
ruthlessly wrecked, and its inhabitants massacred. Appar- 
ently it was not the intention of the enemy to invest Uie 
city at present, fearing perhaps that the force that bad 
penetrated the defences was not sufficiently large to aooom- 
plish such a gigantic task; therefore they had oommesMOsd 
this terrible bombardment as a preliminary measuiB. 

Through the streets of South London the people rushed 
along, all footsteps being bent towards the bridges; bat on 
every one of them the crush was frightful — ^indc^, so great 
was it that in several instances the stone balustrades were 
broken, and manv helpless, shrieking persons were fofoed 
over into the dark. swirling waters below. The booming of 
the batteries was continuous, the burstine of the sheila was 
deafening, and every moment was one of increasing horror. 
Men saw their homes swept away, and trembling women 
cluDg to their husbands, speechless with fear. In the 
City, in the Strand, in Westminster, and West End streets 
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the niio was even greater, and the destruction of property 
enormooib 

Westward, both ^n^eat stations at Victoria, with the adjoin- 
ing furniture repositories and the Grosvenor Hotel, were 
buminff fiercely; while the Wellington Barracks had been 
partially demolished, and the roof of St Peter's Church 
blown away. Two shells falb'og in the quadrangle of Buck- 
ingham Palace had smashed every window and wrecked some 
of the ground-floor apartments, but nevertheless upon the 
flagstaff, amidst the dense smoke and showers of sparks flying 
upward, there still floated the Boyal Standard. St James's 
Palace, Marlborough House, Stafford House, and Clarence 
House, standing in eipoeed positions, were being all mors 
or less damaged; several houses in Carlton House Terrace 
had been jpartially demolished, and a shell striking the Duke 
of York's (Jolnmn soon after the commencement of the bom* 
bardment^ caused it to fall, blocking Waterloo Place. 

Time after time shells whistled above and fell with a crash 
and explosion, some in the centre of the road, tearing up the 
paving, and others striking the clubs in Pall Mall, blowing 
out many of those noble time-mellowed walla The portico <2 
the Athenieum had been torn away like pasteboard, the rear 
premises of the War Office had been pulverised, and the 
Carlton, Beform, and United Service Clubs suffered terrible 
damage. Two shells striking the Junior Carlton crashed 
throuffh the roof, and exploding almost simultaneously, 
brought down an enormous heap of masonry, which fell 
across the roadway, making an effectual barricade; while at 
tlie same moment shells bepin to fall thickly in Grosvenor 
Place and Belgrave Square, igniting many houses, and killing 
some of those who remained in their homes petrified by fear. 

Up Begcnt Street shells were sweeping with frifihtful 
effect The Cat6 Monico and the whole block of buildings 
surrounding it was burning, and the flames leaping high, 
presented a ma;;nificent though appalling spectacle. Tm 
front of the I^ondon Pavilion liad br^n partially blown away, 
and of the two uniform rows of shops forming the Quadraal 
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many had been wrecked From Air Street to Oxford Circus 
and along Piccadilly to Knightsbridge, there fell a perfect hail 
of shell and bulleta Devonshire House had been wrecked, 
and the Burlington Arcade destroyed. The thin pointed 
spire of St James's Church had fallen, every window in the 
Albany was shattered, several houses in Grosvenor Place had 
suffered considerably, and a shell that struck the southern aide 
of St George's Hospital had ignited it, and now at 2 ajl. in 
the midst of this awful scene of destruction and disaster, the 
helpless sick were being removed into the open streets^ where 
bullets whistled about them and fragments of explosive shells 
whizzed past 

As the night wore on London trembled and felL Onoe 
Mistress of the World, she was now, alas I sinking under the 
iron hand of the invader. Upon her there poured a rain of 
deadly missiles that caused appalling slaught^ and desolation. 
The newly introduced long-range guns, and the terrific power 
of the explosives with which the French shells were charged, 
added to the horrors of the bombardment ; for although the 
batteries were so far away as to be out of sights yet tlie 
unfortunate people, overtaken by their doom, were torn limb 
from limb by the bursting bombs. 

Over the roads lay men of London, poor and rich, weltering 
in their blood, their lower limbs shattered or blown completely 
away. With wide-open haggard eyes, in their death afiony 
they gazed around at the burning buildings, at the falling 
debris, and upward at the brilliantly-illumined sky. Wm 
their last breath they gasped prayers for those they loved, 
and sank to the grave, hapless victims of Babylon's downfall 

Every moment the Great City was being devastated, eveiy 
moment the catastrophe was more complete, more awfuL In 
the poorer quarters of South London whole streets were 8wq[it 
away, and families overwhelmed by their own demolished 
homes. Along the principal thoroughfares shop fronts were 
shivered, and the goods displayed in the windows strewn 
about the roadway. 

About half-past three a frightful disaster occoned at 
20 
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Battenea. Vcrj few shells had dropped in that dUtridb 
when suddenly one fell right in the very centre of a great 
petroleum stores The effect was frightful With a noiae 
that was heard for twenty miles around, the whole of the 
ffreat store of oil exploded, blowing the stores themselves 
high into the air, and levelling w the buildings in tba 
vicinity. In every direction burning oil was projected over 
the roofs of neighbouring houses, dozens of which at onoa 
caught fire, while down the streets there ran great streams of 
blazing oil, which spread the conflagration in every directioB. 
Showers of sparks flew upwards, the flsmes roared and 
crackled, and soon fires were breaking out in all quartera 

Just as the clocks were striking a quarter to four, a great 
shell struck the Victoria Tower of the nouses of Pariiament, 
bringing it down with a terrific crash. This disaster was 
ouickly followed by a series of others. A shell fell through 
the roof of Westminster Abbey, setting the grand old historic 
building on fire; another tore away the columns from the 
front of the Royal Exchange ; and a third carried away one of 
tlie square twin towers of St Msry Woolnoth, at the oomer of 
Lombard Street 

Along this latter thoroughfare banks were wrecked, and 
offices set on fire ; while opposite, in the thick walls of tba 
Bank of England, great breaches were being made. The 
Mansion House escaped any very serious injury, but the doma 
of the Stock Exchange was carried away ; and in Queen Victoria 
Street, from end to end, enormous damage was caused to tba 
rows of fine business premises ; while further east the Mono- 
uient, broken in half, came down with a noise like thunder, 
demolishing many houses on Fiah Street HilL 

The great drapery warehouses in Wood Street, Bread Street, 
Friday Street, Foster Lane, and St Paul's Churchyard suffered 
more or less. Ry land's, Morley's, and Cook's were all alight 
and burning fiercely ; while others were wrecked and shattem, 
and their contents blown out into the streets. The quaiol 
spire of St Bride's had fallen, and its bells lay among tba 
in the a4j<ttning ooaris; both the half-wrecked oflkea 
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of the Daily TeUgraph and the Daily ChranieU were being 
consumed* 

The great dock-tower of the Law Courta fell about four 
o'clock with a terrific crash, completely blocking the Strand 
at Temple Bar, and demolishing the much-abused Griffin 
Memorial; while at the same moment two larae holes were 
torn in the roof of the Great Hall, the small WwSi turret above 
fell, and Uie whole of the glass in the building was shivered 
into fragments^ 

It was amazing how widespread was the ruin caused 
bv each of the explosive missiles. CoosiderioR the number 
of guns employed by the French in this cruel and wanton 
destruction of property, the deflation they were causing was 
enormous. This was owing to the rapid extension of their 
batteries over the high ground from One Tree Hill through 
Peckham to Greenwich, and more especially to the wide ranges 
of their guns and the terrific power of their dielU. In addition 
to the OTClinary projectiles filled with melinite, chaiges of that 
extremely powerful substance lignine dynamite were hurled 
into the city, and, exploded by a detonator, swept away whcde 
streets, and laid many great public buildinoB in ruins; while 
steel shells, filled with some arrangement of liquid oxygen and 
blasting gelatine, produced frightful effects, for nothing could 
withstand them. 

One of these, discharged from the battery on Denmark 
Hill, fell in the quadrangle behind Burlington House, and 
levelled the lioyal Academy and the surrounding buildinga. 
Again a terrific explosion sounded, and as the smoke cleared 
it was seen that a gelatine shell had fallen among the many 
turrets of the Natural History Museum, and the front of the 
building fell out with a deafening crash, completely blocking 
the Cromwell Boad. 

London lay at the mercy of the invaders. So swiftly had 
the enemy cut their way through the defences and opened their 
hail of destroying missiles, that the excited, starving populace 
were unaware of what had occurred until dynamite began to 
rain upon them. Newspapers had ceased to appear; and 
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although teleffrtphie communicatioQ was kept up with the 
defenders on tue Surrey Hills by the War Office, ret no details 
of the events occurring there had been made public for fear of 
spies. Londoners had remained in ignorance, and, alas I had 
awaited their doom. Through the lonff sultry night the situa- 
tion was one of indescribable panic and disastei; 

The sky had grown a brighter red, and the streets within 
the range of the enemy's guns, now deserted, were in most 
cases bfocked by burning ruins and fallen tel^raph wires; 
while about the roadways lay the shattered corpses of men, 
women, and children, upon whom the shells had wrought their 
frightful work. 

The bodies, mutilated, torn limb from limb, were sickening 
togaseupon. 
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4^YM'AMITE had shattered Charing CroM SUUtm 
and the Hotel, for its Bmoke-befrimed facade 
had beea torn out, and the station yard vras 
filled with a hnge pila of smooldering dibiia. 
On either side of the Strand from VUUen 
Street to Temple Bar scarcely a window had 
been left intact^ and the roadway itaelf was quite impaasablc^ 
for dozens of buildings had been overthrown by shells, and 
what in many cases had been handsome shops were now ht»f» 
of bricks, slates, furniture, and twisted girders The nin ot fiim 
continu^ Dense black smoke rising in a hnge column from 
St. Martin's Church showed plainly what was the fat« ot that 
noble edifice, while fire bad now broken out at the IlnJi 
Music Hall, and the clubs on Adelpbi Terrace were also 
falling a prey to the flamea. 

The burning of Babylon was a sight of awfal, appalling 
grandeur. 

The few people remaining in the vicinity of the Strand 
who escaped the flying miss^ and falling buildings, sonant 
what shelter they could, and stood petrified by terror, knowii^ 
that every moment might be their last, not daring to fly into 
the streets leading to Holbom, where they could see the. 
enemy's shells were still falling with unabated regularity and 
frightful result, their courses marked by crashing buildings and 
bluing mina 
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Looking from Charing Croes, the Strand teemed one huee 
glaring furnace Flames belched from windows on either side, 
and, bursting tliroufih roofs, great tongues of fire shot upwards; 
blazing timbers fell into the street ; and as the buildings became 
gutted, and the furj of the devouring element was spent^ 
shattered walls tottered and fell into the roadway. The terrific 
heat, the roar of the flames, the blinding smoke, the stifling 
fumes of dynamite, the pungent, poisonous odour of melinite, 
the clouds of dust, the splinters of stone and steel, and tlie 
constant bursting of shells, combined to render the scene the 
most awful ever witnessed in a single thoroughfare during the 
history of the world. 

From Kensington to Bow, from Camberwell to Somers 
Town, from Clapham to Deptford, the vast area of congested 
houses and tortuous streets was being swept continually. 
South of the Thames the loss of life was enormous, for 
thousands were unable to get beyond the sone of fire, and 
many in Brixton, Clapham, Camberwell, and Kennington were 
either maimed by flying fragments of shell, buried in the debris 
of their homes, or burned to death. The disasters wrought by 
the Frenchmen's improved long-range weapons were frightful. 

London, the all-powerful metropolis, which had e^tisticallr 
considered herself the impregnable Citadel of the World, fell 
to pieces and was consumed. She was frozen by terror, and 
lifeless. Her ancient monuments were swept away, her wealth 
melted in her coffers, her priccleui objects of art were torn up 
and broken, and her streets ran with tlie blood of her starving 
loilen. 

Day dawned grey, with stomilight gloom. Kain-clouda 
scudded swiftly acn«s the leaden sky. Along the road in 
front of the Crystal Palace, where the French batteries were 
established, the deafening dischsr^^es that had continued 
inceatantly during the night, and had smaihed nearly all tbt 
glass in the sides and roof of the Palace, suddenly ceased. 

The ofticers were holding a consultation over despatclics 
receive<l from the batteries at Tulse Hill, Slrcatharo, Red Putt 
Hill. One Tree Hill, and Urecn^ich, all of which sUtad that 
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ammunition had run short, and they were therefore onable to 
continue the bombardment 

Neither of the ammunition trains of the two columns of the 
enemy had arrived, for, although the bombarding batteries were 
unaware of it, both had been captured and blown up by British 
Yolunteera. 

It was owing to this that the hostile guns were at last 
compelled to cease their thunder, and to Uiis fact also was 
due the fortunes of the defenders in the events immediately 
following. 

Our Volunteers occupying the line of defence north of 
London, through Epping and Brentwood to Tilbury, had for 
the past three weeks been in daily expectation of an attempt 
on the part of the invaders to land in Essex, and were amazed 
at witnessing this sudden bombardment From their positions 
on the northern heights thevcduld distinctly see how disastrous 
was the enemy's fire, and although they had .been informed by 
telegraph of the reverses we had sustained at Guildford and 
Leatherhead,yet they had no idea that the actual attack on the 
metropolis would be made so swiftly. However, they lost not 
a moment It was evident that the enemy had no intention of 
effecting a landing in Essex; therefore, with commendable 
promptitude, they decided to move across the Thames immedi- 
ately, to reinforce their comrades in Surrciy. Leaving the 2iid 
and 4th West Biding Artillery, under Col. Hoflmann and CoL 
N. Creswick, Y.D., at Tilbury, and the Lincolnshire, Essex, and 
Worcestershire Volunteer Artillery, under CoL O. XL Hutton, 
V.D., Col. S. L Howard, V.D., and CoL W. Ottley, the sreater part 
of the Norfolk, Staffordshire, Tay, Aberdeen, Mandiester, and 
Northern Counties Field Brigades moved south with all possible 
speed. From Brentwood, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Volunteer 
Battalions of the Norfolk Beginient, under CoL A. 0. Dawsoo, 
Col. R H. H. Combe, CoL H. K Hyde, V.D., and CoL G W. 
J. Unthank, V.D. ; the 1st and 2nd North Staffordshire, nnder 
Col. W. H. Button, VD., and CoL F. D. Mort, V.D. ; and the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd South Staffordshire, under CoL J. B Cochrane, 
V.D., CoL T. T. Fisher, V.D., and CoL E Nayler, V.D. ; the 
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2nd, 4Ui, 5th, and 6th Boval Highlanders, under Col. W. A. 
Gordon, V.D., CoL Sir R D. Moncreifle, CoL Sir R Mcnxiet. 
V.D., and CoL Erskine ; the 7Ui AtctU and Sutherland High- 
landers, under CoL J. Porteoua, V.D. ; the 3rd, 4th, and 6th 
Gordon Highlanders, under CoL A. D. Fordyce, CoL G. Jackson, 
V.D., and CoL J. Johnston — were, as early as 2 A.if., on their 
way to London. 

At this critical hour the Engineer and Railway Volunteer 
Staff CorM rendered invaluable services. Under Uie directioo 
of CoL William Birt» trains held in readiness by the Great 
Eastern Bailway brought the brigades rapidly to Liverpool 
Street, whence they marched by a circuitous route beyond the 
sone of fire by way of Marylebone, Paddington, Kensingtoo 
Gardens, Walham Green, and across Wandsworth Bridge, thence 
to Upper Tooting, where they fell in wiUi a lai^ force of our 
R^ulsr infantry and cavalry, who were on their way to outflank 
the enemy. 

Attacking a detachment of the French at Tooting, they 
captured several guns, destroyed the enemy's field telegraph, 
and proceeded at once to Streatham, where the most desperste 
resistance was offered. A fierce firiit occurred across Streat- 
ham Common, and over to Lower Norwood and Gipsy Hill, in 
which both aides lost very heavily. Nevertheless our Volunteers 
from Essex, although they had been on the march the greater 
part of the night, fought bravely, and inflicted terrible punish* 
roent upon their foe. The 3rd and 4th Volunteer Battalions of 
the Gordon Highlanders and the 1st Norfolk, attacking a French 
position near the mouth of the railway tunnel, displayed coo- 
snicuous bravery, and succeeded in completely annihilating 
tlieir opponents; while in an opposite direction, towards Tooting, 
severs! troops of French cavalry were cut up and taken 
prisoners by two battalions of Royal Highlanders. 

The batteries on Streatham Iiill having been assaulted and 
taken, the force of defenders pushed quickly onward to Upper 
Norwood, where our cavalry, sweeping along Westow Hill and 
Church Street, fell upon the batterr in front of the Crystal 
PabcsL The enemy, owing to the intermpikm of their field 
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tel^raph, were nnaware of their presence, and were completely 
surprised. Nevertheless French infantrymen rushed into the 
Crystal Palace Hotel, the White Swan, Stanton Haroouiti 
the Knoll, Bocklands, and other houses at both ends of the 
Parade, and from the windows poured forth withering vdllm 
from their LebeU. Our cavalry, riding down the broad P^urade, 
used their sabres upon the aitQlerymen, and the whole of the 
French troops were quickly in a confused mass, unable to act 
with effect, and suffering appallingly from the st^y fire of oor ' 
Volunteers, who very soon clearea the enemy from the White 
Swan, and, having been drawn up outside, poured forth a 
galling rifle fire right alon^ the enemy's position. Suddenly 
there was loud shouting, and the British ** Cease fire* sounded. 
The French, though fighting hard, were falling back gradually 
down the hdl towards Sydenham Station, when suddenly sbolB 
were heard, and turbaned cavalry came riding into them at a 
' terrific pace from the rear. 

The British officers recognised the new-comers as a aquadroo 
of Bengal Lancers I At last India had sent us help, and our 
men sent up a loud cheer. A large force of cavalry and 
infantry, together with two regiments of Goorkaa, bad, ii 
appeared, been landed at Sheemess. They had contemplated 
landing in Hampshire, but, more unfortunate than some of 
their compatriots who had effected a landing near Souihamp> 
ton, they were driven through the Straits of Dover by toe 
enemy's cruisers. Marching north in company with a force 
from Chatham, they had earlier that morning attacked and 
routed the enemy's risht flank at Blackheath, and, after 
capturing the battery of the foe at Qreenwich, greater part of 
the escort of which had been sent over to Lewisham an boor 
befoi-e, they slaughtered a battalion of Zooaves, and had then 
extended across to Denmark Hill, where a sanguinary atmg^ 
occurred. 

The French on Doe Kennel, Red Po6t» Heme, and Tulae 
Hills turned their deadly machine guns upon them, and for a 
long time all the positions held out At length, however, by 
reason of a splendid charge made by the Beng^ Lanoerti the 
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bftttery at lied Post Uill was taken aod the enemy slauj^btered. 
During the next half-hour a fierce hand-to-hand struggle took 
place up Dog Kennel Hill from St. Saviour's Infirmarj, and 
presently, when the defenders gained the spur of the hill, they 
fought the enemy gallantly in Grove Lane, Private Rood, 
Bromar Koad, Cambcrwell Grove, and adjoining roads^ Time 
after time the Indian cavalry charged, and the Goorkas, with 
their keen knives, hacked their way into those of the enemy 
who rallied. For nearly an hour the struggle continued 
desperately, showers of bullets from magazine nOct sweeping 
along the usually quiet suburban thoroughfares, until the 
roads were heaped with dead and dying, and the houses on 
either side bore evidence of the bloody fray. Tlien at last 
the guns placed along the hills all fell into our handa, 
and the French were almost completely swept out of 
existence. 

Man^ were the terrible scenes witnessed in the ganlens of 
the quaint last-century houses on Denmark HilL Around 
those old-world residences, standing alon;; the road leading 
down to Half Moon Lane, time-mellowed relics of an age 
bygone, Indians fought witli Zouaves, and British Volunteers 
struggled fiercely hand to hand with French infantrymen. 
The quiet old - foshioned quarter, that was an aristocratic 
retreat whea Cambcrwell was but a sylvan villa^ with an 
old toll gate, when cows chewed the cud upon Walworth 
Common, and when tlie Walworth Road had not a bouse in 
tlie whole of it, was now the scene of a frightful massacre. 
The deafening exolosious of cordite from magazine hOcs, the 
exultant shouts of the victors and the hoarse shrieks of the 
dying, awakened the echoes in those quaint old gardena, with 
their Dutch-cut zigzag walks, enclosed by ancient red brick 
walN, mo9S-grown, lichen covere<l, and half hidden by ivy, 
hom^vsuckle, and creepera Those s|iacious grounds, where 
tiien were now l>eing tuercilessly slaughtered, had been tho 
•ceno of many a brilliant /r/r cAnmtiiin, where splendid sstin- 
coated btan/-, all amiles snd aiie$ at pigton, whis|)ered seandsl 
behind tlie fans of dainty dames in htgh-dreased wigs sad 
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patches, or, clad as Watteau shepherds, had danced the alfnteo. 
minnet with similarly attired shepherdesses^ and later oa 
played piquet and drank champagne till dawn. 

In the good old Georgian oays, when Johnson walked daily 
under the trees in Gough Square, when Macklin was playinff 
the " Man of the World," and when traitors' heads bladcenra 
on Temple Bar, this colony was one of the most rural, exclusive, 
and gay in the vicinity of London. Alas, how it has decayed I 
Cheap ** desirable residences * have sprunc up around it^ the 
hand of the jerry-building Vandal has toucmed it, the sound of 
traffic roars about it ; yet still there is a charm in those quaint 
old gardens of a forgotten era. From under the dark vew 
hedges the jonquils still peep out early — ^the flowers themsdves 
are those old-fashioned sweet. ones beloved of our grand- 
mothers — and the tea roses stiU blossom on the crumbling 
walls and fill the air with their fragranca But in this 
terrible struggle the walls were used as defences, the bushes 
were torn down and trampled under foot^ and the flowers hung 
broken on their stalks, bespattered with men's blood I 

Proceeding south again, the defenders successfully attacked 
the strong batteries on One Tree Hill at Honor Oak, and on 
Sydenham Hill and Forest HiU, and then extending across to 
the Crystal Palace, had joined hands with our Volunteers from 
Essex, where they were now wreaking vengeance for the ruth- 
less destruction caused in London. 

The bloodshed along the Crystal Palace Parade was fearful. 
The French infantry and artillery, overwhelmed by the 
onward rush of the defenders, and now under the British cross- 
fire, fell in hundreds. Dark -faced Bengal Lancers and 
Goorkas, with British Hussars and Volunteers, descended upon 
them with appalling swiftness; and so complete was the 
slaughter, that of the whole force that had efiected that terribly 
efifectual bombardment from Sydenham, not more than a dozen 
survived. 

By noon many of the shops on Westow Hill and private 
residences on College Hill and Sydenham Hill had been 
wantonly ignited by the enemy; but when the firing ceased 
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some hours later, the roads were heaped with the corpses of 
those whose mission it had been to destroy London. 

Of all those batteries which had caused such frightful 
desolation and loss of life during the night, not one now 
remained. The two French columns had been swiftlj wiped 
out of existence ; and although our forces had suflTeied very 
considerably, they nevertheless were able to go south to 
Croydon later that afternoon, in order to take part in resisting 
the vigorous and desperate attack which they knew would 
sooner or later be made by the whole French army massed 
beyond the Surrey II ilia The sun was on the horixon, and 
the shadows were already deepening. 

Assistance had arrived taniily, for the damage to property 
in London during the night had been enormous ; nevertheless 
at this the eleventh hour we had inflicted unon the French a 
crushing defeat, and now En<>land waited, trembling and 
breathless, wondering what would be the final outcome of this 
fierce, bloody struggle for our national existcncsi 




CHAPTER XXXVIL 

FlGUnKO ON THB BUKBET HILU. 

UB valiant defenders were striking swift, decisive 
blows for England's bononr. The Ftendi, 
demoralised b^ their severe defeat in the aooth 
of London, and safTering considerable loss in 
ever; olher direction, fought desperateljr dniiog 
the two dnjfi following the ' disastrona bom- 
bardment 

In darkness and sonlight fierce contests took place along 
the Surrey Hills, where our Volunteers, under Major-Gen. 
Lord Methuen, were still entrenched. Every copse bristled 
with rifles; red coats gleamed among the folif^, and winding 
highways were, alaa! strewn with corpses. Guildford had 
again been rcoccupied by our Ecgulars, who were reorganis- 
ing; and Leatherhead, holding out for another day, was 
retaken, after a terribly hard-fought battle, by the Highland, 
South of Scotland, and Glasgow Brigades, with the Ist Ayr- 
shire and Galloway Artillery, under CoL J. G. Sturrock, Y.I). ; 
1st Lanarkshire, under CoL E. J. Bennett, V.2>. ; Ist Aber- 
deenshire, under CoL J. Ogston, V.D. ; and Ist North 
Biding Yorkshire Volunteer Artillery, under Major C L BeU. 
In such a splendid and gallant manner had our comparatively 
small force manceuvred, that on the second night following 
the bombardment the whole of the invaders who had pene- 
trated beyond our line of defence towards the metropolis had 
been completely wiped out, in addition to which the breach in 
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our line had been filled up by strong reinforoements, and the 
eocrov driven from the high ground between Box Hill and 
Ouildfofd. 

The invaders, finding how vigorously we repelled any attack, 
made terrific onslaughts on our position at various points they 
believed were vulnerable, but everywhere ther were hurled 
back with appalling slaughter. Volunteers irom Australia 
and the Cape, in addition to the other contingent of 10,000 
Indian native troops, had been landed near Southampton, and 
had advanced to assist in this terrific struggle, upon toe result 
of which the future of our Empire depended. Amouff these 
Colonials were 500 Victorian Rangers, 900 Victoria Mounted 
Rifles, and seven companies of Queensland Mounted Infantry, 
with two ambulance oorpa. 

The Indians landed in splendid form, having brought their 
full war equipment with them without any contribution what- 
ever from the Home Government, as it will be remembered 
they did when they landed at Malta during Lord Beaconsfield's 
administration. Having received intelligence of the move- 
ments of the two columns of the enemy that had gone to 
London after taking Leatherhcad and Guildford, thev pushed 
on to Petworth. By the time thev arrived there, however, 
both towns hsd been recaptured by the British, who were then 
being severely harassed by the enemv massed along the south 
side of our defensive line. Although numerically inferior to 
the enemy occupying that part of the country, the Indians 
were already well accustomed to actual warfare, the 
majority having been engaged in operations a|nunst the hill 
tribes ; therefore the commander decided to push on at onoe, 
and endeavour to outflank the large French force who with 
some Russian infantry had again attacked Guildford, and the 
manner in which this wss accomplished was a stncle illustra- 
tion of the valuable assistance the Indians rendered us in 
these dajs of bloodshed and despair. 

One of tl)e native officers of a Sikh regiment, the Subadar 
Banerji Singh, having served with Sir Peter Lumaden's 
expeditionary fofoa some years before^ had frequently 
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into contact witih the BussianSy and conld speak Huasian 
better than some of the soldiers of the Tsar^s Asiatic corpe. 
The commander of the Indian force, determined that his men 
should strike their blow and sustain their reputation^ advanced 
with great caution from Petworth, and late in the afteTnoon of 
the second evening after the bombardment of London, two 
Sikhs scouting in front of the advance ^ard sighted a Bnasian 
bivouac on uie road on the other side of the Wye Canal 
beyond Loxwood Bridge, which latter had been demolished. 
The Indians were thereupon halted on the road which nms 
through the wood near Plaistow, and the officers held counciL 
Their information was unfortunately very meagre and their 
knowledge of the countty necessarily vague ; but the Subadar 
Banerji oingh, who was of unusually fair complexion, volun- 
teered to don a Bussian uniform, which had been taken with 
other property from a dead officer found upon the road^ and 
endeavour in that disguise to penetrate the enemy's lines. 

Towards dusk he set out on his perilous journey^ and, on 
arriving at the wrecked bridge, shouted over to two Boaaian 
sentries, explaining that he had been wounded and left behind 
after the fight at Haslemere, and requesting their assistance to 
enable him to cross. Believing him to be one of their infantry 
ofliccrs, they told him there were no means of crossing unless 
lie could swim, as their enrineers had sounded the caniil before 
blowing up the bridge, and had found it twenty feet deep. 

Banerji Singh questioned them artfullv as to the position 
of their column, which they said intended, in co-operation 
with a great force of French cavalry and infantty, to again 
attack Guildford at dawn; and further, they told him in 
confidence that the rearguard to which they belonged only 
numbered about two thousand men, who had halted for the 
night with the transport waggons on the Guildford road, about 
two miles north of Alfold. 

Then, after further confidences, they suggested that he 
should continue along the canal bank for about a mile and a 
half, where there was a bridge still intact, and near which he 
would find the rearguard. 

31 
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Thanking them, he withdrew into the falling gloom, and a 
quarter of an hour later entered the presence of hia commanding 
officer, who, of course, was delighted with the information 
thus elicited. The Subadar had carefully noted all the 
features of the canal bank and broken bridge, and the valuable 
knowledge he had obtained was at once put to account^ and the 
General at once formed his force into two divisions. Then, 
after issuing instructions for the following day, he gave orders 
for a bivouac for the night 

The pioneers, however, were far from idle. During the 
night they worked with un6agginff energy, quietly preparing a 
position for the guns to cover tne contemplated passage at 
Lozwood Bridge, and before day broke the guns were mounted, 
and the Engineers were ready for action. As soon as there 
was sufficient li^ht the laying of the pontoon commenced, but 
was at once noticed by the Russians, who opened fire, and very 
soon it was evident that information had been conveyed to the 
enemy's rearguard, and that they were returning to contest the 



In the meantime one division of the Indians, setting out 
before daybreak, had been cautiously working round to the 
main road crossing the canal north of Alfold, and succeeded in 

Ktting over soon after the majority of the Russian rearguard 
d left for the assistance of the detachment at Loxwood 
Bridge, and, after a sharp, decisive fight, succeeded in capturing 
the whole of the transport waggons. The Engineeia, with the 
Indians, had in the meantime succeeded in completing their 
pontoon under cover of the ^ns, and the second division 
of the Indians, dark-faced, danog fellows, rushed acroes to the 
opposite bank, and descended upon the enemv with frightful 
effect In the hot engagement that followed, the Russians, 
now attacked in both front and rear, were totally annihilated, 
and thus the wliole of the res€r\'e ammunition of the force 
assaulting Guildford fell into our haod& 

This victory on the enemy's left flank caused the tide of 
events to turn in our favour, for the hu^t Russian and French 
columns that intended to again carry the bills from Dorking 
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to Qaildford were hampered by want of ammunitioD» and so 
vigorously did our Volunteers along the hills defend the xe» 
peated attacks, that the invaders were again driven back. 
Then, as thev drew south to recover themselves, they were 
attacked on tneir left by a large body of our Begulars, and in 
the rear by the Indians and Australians. Over the country 
stretching across from Cranley through Ewhurst, Ockley^ 
Gapel, and Newdigale to Horley, the fighting spread, as etuch 
side struggled desperately for the mastery. 

The fate of England, nay, of our vast British Empire, was 
in the hands of those of her stalwart sons of manv races who 
were now wielding valiantly the rifle and the sword. Throng 
that blazing September day, while the people of London 
wailed among tne ruins of their homes, and, breathlenly 
anxious, awaited news of their victory or their doom, ibo 
whole of East Kent, the southern portion of Surrey and 
northern Sussex, became one huse battlefield. Of the vast 
bodies of troops massed over hill and dale every regiment 
became engagecL 

The butchery was awfuL 



I 




CHAPTEB XXXVIIL 

HATAL BA.TTLI OJF OOMOBIIISI, 

'IN' Bet Englaad was dow showing the world how 
■h« aliir could 6ghL Followiog Ihe despereto 
strugglo off Sanlinia, in which Italr liaa no- 

p^i dered na lucb valuable help, our Meditemoeaa 
,;7:j Squadron attacked the French Fleet off Gape 

''-'-' Trcsrorcas, on the coast of Morocco, and after a 
terrific battle, extcading over two daya, defeated tbem with 
hcavj loss, several of the enemy's vess^ being torpedoed and 
sunk, two of them rammed, and one so badly damaged that 
ber captain ran her ashore on Alboran Island. 

After this hard-earned victory, our Squadron passed otit of 
the Meditcrra»eaD, and. returning home, had joined hands with 
tlie battered remnant of our Cbannel Fleet, now reinforced bj 
several vessels recalled from foreign stationa Therefore, whQe 
the enemy marched upon London, we had collected our naval 
strength on the south cent, and at length made a final deaoeot 
Dpoo tlie enemy in British waters. The British veaieU that 
paascd B«-acliy Head coming up Channel on the night of the 
bombardmi-nt of London included the EmvnM o/ India, 
Ii^/Uxiblt, A'lU, Tru/alynr, Maynijutut, JItiod, H'artpiU, Drtad- 
nouykt, Camptrdoicti, BtnXiim, Jtarkam, Btnhow. ifmarck, 
A*S«n, ImmfrtaliU, and Ro^l &rtvm'yn, with four of the new 
cruiser* built under the Sjwncer programme, vii. the TtrriiU, 
Povtrful, Dorit, and /m, and a number of smaller vesaal^ 
torpedo boats, and " dastrojen.** 
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At the same hour that our vessels were passiog Beachy 
Head, the Coastguard at Sandwich Battery were suddenly 
alarmed bv electric signals being flashed &om a number of 
warships that were slowly passing the Gull Stream revolving 
light towards the Downs. The sensatiim these li^ts caused 
among the Coastguard and Artillery was immediatdy dispelled 
when it was discovered that the warships were not hostile, but 
friendly ; that the Elaiser had sent a German Squadron, in t¥^ 
divisions, to assist us, and that these vessels were on their 
way to unite with our own Fleet The first division, it was 
ascertained, consisted of the Baden^ flying the flag of Vice- 
Admiral Eoester; the Saehet^ commanded by Prince Henry 
of Prussia ; the WUrtemberg, and the Bajfem — all of 7400 tons, 
and each carrying 18 guns and. nearly 400 men ; while the 
despatch boat Ijeil, the new dynamite cruiser Trier, and a 
number of torpedo boats, accompanied them. The second 
division, under Bear- Admiral von Diederichs on board the 
KSnia Wilhdm, consisted of the Brandenburg^ Kile;fitrwt 
Friedrteh Wilhdm, and Wcerth, each of 10,300 tons, and 
carrying 32 guns; Uie Deuisehland and the Friedridi der Chroeee, 
with the despatch vessel Waehi, and several torpedo gunboats 
and other craft 

Before dawn, the British and German Fleets united neieir 
South Sand Head light, off the South Foreland, and it was 
decided to commence the attack without delay. Turning west 
a^i^n, the British ships, accompanied by those of the Emperor 
William, proceeded slowly down Channel in search of the 
enemy, which they were informed by signal had been sighted 
by the Coastguard at East Wear, near Folkestone, earlier in 
the night Just as day broke, however, when the defenders 
were opposite Dymchurch, about eight miles from land, the 
enemy were discovered in force. Apparently the French and 
Bussian Fleets had combined, and were preparing for a final 
descent upon Dover, or an assault upon the Thames defences; 
and it could be seen that, with both forces so strong, the fight 
would inevitably be one to the death. 

Little time was occupied in preliminarieSi Soon our ships 
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were within range in fishting formation in single column in 
line abreast* wbue the f rendi, under Admiral le Bouigeois, 
advanced in single column in line ahead. The French flag- 
ship, leading, was within 2000 yards of the British line, 
and had not disclosed the nature of her attack. The enemy's 
Admiral had signalled to the ships astern of him to follow his 
motions together, as nearly as possible to concentrate their 
ffuns at point blank, right diead, and to pour their shot on the 
mstant of passing our ships. He had but three minutes to 
decide upon tlie attack, and as he apparently elected to pierce 
the centre of our line, the British bad no time to counteract 
him. The French Admiral therefore continued his course, 
and as he passed between the Camperdoum and Blenheim^ he 
discharyed his guns, receiving the British broadsides and bow 
fire at tne same time. In a few minutes, however, it was seen 
that the French attack had been frustrated, and as dawn 
spread the flghting increased, and the lines became broken, 
xbe ponderous guns of the battleships thundered, and ere Ions 
the whole of the great naval force was engaged in this finu 
stru^^gle for England's freedom. The three powerful French 
battleships, Jaur^uibeny, Jemappu, and DHadaium^ and the 
submarine torpedo boat Gusiatt Zidi, fiercely attack^ the 
Brandenburg and the Konig Wilkelm ; while the Camperdcum^ 
AnMOH, Drtadnaught, and WartpUt fought desperately with 
half a doxen of the enemy's battleships, all of which suffered 
considerably. Our torpedo boats, darting swiftly hither and 
thither, performed much effective service, and many smart 
manoeuvres were carried out by astute oflBcers in command of 
those wasps of the sea. In one instance a torpedo boat, which 
had designs upon a Russian ironcLuL obtained cover by sending 
in front of her a guuboat which emitted an immense Quantity 
of dense smoke. Tliis of course obecured from view the 
torpedo boat under the gunboat's stem, and tboee on board the 
Tsar's battleship pounded away at the gunboat, unconscious of 
the presence of the dsn;;erous little craft Just as the gunboat 
got level with the liattlcship, however, the torpedo boat 
•merged from the cloud of smoke, and, darting along, ejeeicd 
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iU Whitehead with sach precision that five minutes later the 
Bossian leviathan sank beneath the dark green vatera 
Almost at the same moment^ the new German dynamite 
cruiser destroyed a French cruiser, and a fierce and sanguinary 
encounter took place between the ImmorUdiU and the Tri^ 
lumart The former's pair of 22-tonner8, in combination wiUi 
her ten 6-inch guns, wrought awful havoc on board the French 
vessel; nevertheless, from the turret of her opponent there 
came a deadly fire which spread death and destruction through 
the ship. Suddenly the Frenchman swung round, and with 
her quick-firing guns shedding a deadly storm of projectiles^ 
came full upon nSb British ves^ The impact and tbs angle 
at which she was struck was not^ however, suflBdent to ram 
her, consequently the two vessels became entangled, and amid 
the rain of bullets the Frenchmen made a desperate attempt 
to board our ship. A few who managed to spring upon the 
ImmartaliWi deck were cut down instantly, but a couple of 
hundred fully armed men were preparing te make a rush to 
overpower our bluejackets. On board the British cruiser, 
however, the enemy's intentions had been divined, and certain 
precautions taken. The FusUien Marine armed with Lebels 
and cutlasses, suddenly made a desperate, headlong rash upon 
the British cruiser's deck, but just as fifty of them gained their 
goal, a great hose attached to one of the boilers was brought 
into play, and scalding water poured upon the enemy. l£i8^ 
in addition to some hand charges at that moment thrown, 
proved successful in repelling the attack; but just as the 
survivors retreated in disorder there was a dull explosion, and 
then it was evident, from the confusion on board the French 
ship, that she had been torpedoed by a German boat» and waa 
sinking. 

Humanely, our vessel, the ImmortaJiU, rescued the whole 
of her opponent's men ere she sank ; but it was found that in 
the engagement her captain and half her crew had been 
killed. On every hand the fight continued with unabated 
fierceness ; every gun was worked to its utmost capacity, and 
amid the smoke and din every vessel was swept from atcon to 
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stem. As morning wore on, the enemy met with one or two 
successes. Our two new cruisers Terrible and Pawer/id had 
been sunk by French torpedoes ; the Hood had been rammed 
by the Antiral Baudin, and gone to the bottom with nearly 
every soul on board ; while the German despatch boat JVaeki 
had been captured, and seven of our torpedo boats bad been 
destroyed. During the progress of the fight, the vessels came 
gradually nearer Dungeness, and at eleven o'clock they were 
still firing at each other, with appalling results on either side. 
At such close quarters did this great battle occur, that the losa 
of life was awful, and throughout the ships the destructioii 
was widespread and frightful About noon the enemr 
experienced two reverses. The French battleship FormidahU 
blew up with a terrific report, filling the air witn debris, her 
magazine having exploded; while just at that moment tha 
Caurbei, whose 43-tonners had caused serious damage to th« 
WargpUt^ was suddenly rammed and sunk by the Emprtm of 



This, the decisive battle, was the moat vigorously contested 
naval fight during the whole of the hostilities. The scene was 
terrible. The steel leviathans of the sea were being rent 
asunder and pulverised by the terribly destructive modern 
arma, and amia tlie roar and crashing of the g^ot» shells wars 
bursting everywhere, carrying away funnels, fighting tops, and 
superstructures, and wrecking the crowded spaces between tha 
decks. Turrets and barUttes were torn away, guns dis- 
mounted by the enormous shells from heavy guns; steel 
armour was torn up and thrown aside like paper, and many 
shots entering broadsides, pcssed clean throuffh and out at tlia 
other aide. AMiitehead torpedoes, carrying heavy charges of 
gun-cotton, exploded now and then under the enemy's thips; 
while both Britiih and French torpedo boat " destroyeii,* 
running at the speed of an ordinary train, were sinking or 
capturing where the? could. 

Through the dull, clooroy afternoon the battle continued. 
Time after time our shii« met with serious reverses, for tha 
Antom was sunk by tna Russian flagship AUm$JUr 11^ 
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assisted by two French cruisera^ and this catastrophe was 
followed almost immediately by the torp^oing of the new 
British cruiser Darii, and tne capture of the new German 
dynamite cruiser Trier. 

By this time, however, the vessels had approached within 
three miles of Dungeness, and the Camperdown, Bmprtu qf 
India, Boyal Sovereign, Inflexible, and Warqrite, lying near one 
another, fought nine of the enemy's vessels, inflicting upon 
them terrible punishment Shots from the 67-tonners of the 
Empreee of India, Royal Sovereign, and Camperdaum, combined 
with those from the 22-tonners of the Trarepiie, swept the 
enemy's vessels with devastating effect^ and during the three- 
quarters of an hour that the fight between these ve^els lasted, 
the scene of destruction was appalling. Suddenly, with a 
brilliant flash and deafening detonation, the Bussian flagship 
Alexander IL, one of the v^sels now engaging the five British 
ships, blew up and sank, and ere the enemy could recoYer 
from the surprise this disaster caused them, the Oamperdawn 
rammed the Amiral Baudin, while the Warspiie sank the 
French cruiser Cieille, the submarine boat Ouiave ZSd^ and 
afterwards captured the torpedo gunboat Bomhe, 

This rapid series of terrible dieters apparently demoralised 
the enemy. They fought recklessly, ana amid the din and 
confusion two Bussian vessels collided, and were so seriously 
damaged that both settled down, their crewB being rescued l^ 
British torpedo boats. Immediately afterwards, however, a 
frightful explosion rent the air with a deafening sound that 
dwarfed into insignificance the roar of the heavy guns, and the 
French battleship Jauriguiberry was completely broken into 
fragments, scarcely any of her hull remaining. The enemy 
were amazed. A few moments later another explosion 
occurred, even louder than the first For a second the French 
battleship Devastation, which had been engaging the Boyal 
Sovereign, was obscured by a brilliant flash, then, as fragments 
of steel and human limbs were precipitated on every side, it 
was seen that that vessel also had been completely blown out 
of the water I 
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The enemy stood appalled The defenders themselves were 
at first dumfounded. A few moments later, however, it 
became known throughout the British ships that the batterj 
at Dungeness, two miles and a half distant, were rendering 
assistance with the new pneumatic gun, tne secret of which 
the Government had cruarded so long and so well Five 
years before, this frightfully deadly weapon had been tested, 
and proved so successful that the one gun made was broken 
up and the plans preserved with the utmost secrecy in a safe 
at the War Office. Now, however, several of the weapons had 
been constructed, and one of them had been placed in the 
battery at Dun^^eness. The British vessels drew off to watch 
the awful effect of the fire from these marvellous and 
terribly destructive engines of modem warfare. The enemy 
would not surrender, so time after time the deafening explosions 
sounded, and time after time the hostile ships were shattered 
into fracmenta. 

Each shot fired by this new pneumatic gun contained 900 
Iba of dynamite, which could strike effectively at four miles t 
The result of such a charge exploding on a ship was appalling ; 
the force was terrific, and could not be withstood by the 
strongest vessel ever constructed. Indeed, the ffreat armoured 
vessels were being pulverised as easily as glass balls struck by 
bullets, and every moment hundreds of poor fellows were being 
burled into eternity. At last the enemy discovered the distant 
source of the fire, and prepared to escape beyond range ; but in 
this they were unsuccessful, for, after a renewed and terrific 
fight, in which three French ironclads were sunk and two of 
our cruisers were torpedoed, our force and onr allies the 
Germans succeeded in capturing the remsinder of the hostile 
ships and torpedo boata. 

The struggle had been frightful, but the victory was 
magnificent 

That same night the British ships steamed along the Snaatz 
coast and captured the whole of the French and Rosaiaa 
transports, the migority of which were British vessels that bad 
been seised while lying in French and Rnsaian porta al Ikt 
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time war was declared. The vessels were lying between 
Beachy Head and Selsey Bill, and by their capture the enemy's 
means of retreat were at once totally cut off 

Thus, at the eleventh hour, the British Navy had shown 
itself worthy of its reputation, and England regained the 
supremacy of the seas. 
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CHAPTER XXXIZ. 

THE DAT OF RICKOlCUra 

HE Day of RedcoDing dawDed. 

Ou land the battle was terrific ; the itm^le 
was the most fierce and bloody of any doriog 
the invasioo. The British Regulars holding 
the high ground along from Crowborough to 
Ticchurst, and from Etchingham, through 
Brightling and Ashbumham, down to Battle, adranced in a 
huge fighting line upon the enemy's base around Eastbourne. 
The onslauclit was vigorously repelled, and the battle acrost 
the Sussex Downs auickly became a moat wild and sanguinary 
one; but as the oay passed, although the defenders were 
numerically very weak, they nevertheless mdually effected 
terrible slaughter, capturing the whole of the enemy's storey 
snd taking nearly five thousand prisonera. 

In Kent the French had advanced from East Grinstead 
through Edenbridge, extending slong the bills south of 
Westerham, and in conset^uence of these rapid successes the 
depTit of stores and ammunition which had been maintained at 
Sevenoaks was being removetl to Bromley bv rail ; but as the 
officer commanding the British troops at Eynsford could act 
that it Would most probably be impossible to get them all 
away before Sevenoaks was attacked, orders were issued that 
at a certain hour the remainder should be destroyed. The 
force covering the removal only consisted of two battalions of 
the Duka of Cambridge's Own (Middlesex) Regiment and 
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half ft squftdron of the 9tb Lancers; bnt 
Serenoaks from Laddeadown tbrough Stanstf 
ham, Halstead, Farnborough, asd Kestoo ^ 
our VoIuDteere. These iufantiy battalions 
and 2nd Derbjahire Begiment (Sherwood 
CoL A. Buchanan, V.D., and CoL £ Hall, V 
tinghamehire, under CoL A. Cantiell-Hn 
Derbyshire, under Lard Newark; the 1st 
sbire, undsi CoL J. Q. Williama, Y.D., and * 
the let Leicestershire, under CoL S. Davis, V. 
amptonflbiie, nnder CoL T. J. Walker, V.D. 
Shropshire Light Intantxy, under CoL J. A. 
CoL R T. Masefield; the Ist HerefordBhi 
H. Pnrser, V.D.; the let, 3rd. and 4th Soutl 
under CoL T. Wood, CoL J. A. Bradney, ai 
V.D.; the 1st and 2nd Warwickshire, undei 
and CoL L. V. Loyd; tiie let and 2nd Weh 
CoL 0. S. Mainwaring and CoL fi. O. D. 
2nd Welsh Begiment, under CoL A. P. ' 
3rd Glamorgani^ure, under CoL J. C Bid 
the Ist Woreestershire. under CoL W. H. a 
the artillery consisted of the 3rd Kent, onde 
1st Monmouthshire, under CoL C. T. Wall 
shire and StaSbrdshire, under CoL J. Strii 
5th Lancashire, under CoL W. H. Hunt - 
The events which occurred outside Seve 
best described by CapL A. £. Brown, of t 
Surrey Begiment, who was acting as oi 
correspondents of the Standard. He wrote- 



>trespoi 
"I w 



Iwos in command of a piquet consist] 
my regiment at Turvan's Farm, and about 
the time to destroy the remainder of the si 
my sentries were suddenly driven in by the 
advancing from the direction of FroghalJ. . 
hold the farm at any cost, we immediately p: 
Fortunately we had a fair supply of provii 
ammunition, for since War had broken o 
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been utilised as a kind of outlying fort, although at this time 
only mj force occupied it Our equipment included two 
machine suns, and it was mainly by the aid of these we 
were saved. 

** The strength of the attacking force appeared to be about 
four battailous of French infantry and a battalion of Zouavea, 
with two squadrons of Cuirassiers. Their intention was, no 
doubt, to cut the railway line near Twitton, and thus prevent 
the removal of the Sevenoaks stores. As soon as the cavaliy 
scouts came within range we gave them a few sharp volleys, 
and those who were able immediately retired in disorder. 
Soon afterwards, however, the farm was surrounded, but I 
had previously sent information to our reserves, and suggested 
thst a shsrp wstch should be kept uoon the line from TwitUm 
to Sevenoaks, for of course I could do nothing with my small 
force. Dusk was now creeping on, and as the enemy remained 
quiet for a short time it seemed as though they intended to 
assault our position when it grew dark. 

" Before night set in, however, my messenger, who had 
managed to elude the vimlance of the enemy, returned, with a 
letter from a brother ofhcer stating that a great naval battle 
had been fought in the Cliannel ; and further, that the enemy's 
retreat had been cut off, and that the Kentish defenders bad 
already retaken the invaders' base at Eastbourne. If we conld« 
therefore, still hold the Surrey Uills, there was yet a chance of 
thoroughly defeating the French and Russians, even though 
one strong body was reported as having taken Guildford and 
Leatherhead, and was now marchins upon Loodoa 

"As evening drvw on we could hear heavy firing in the 
direction of Sevenoaks, but as we also heard a train running it 
became evident that we still held the station. Neverthele«» 
soon after dark there was a brilliant flash which for a second 
lit up the country around like dav, and a terrific report 
followed. We knew the remainder 01 our stores and amrouni- 
tion had been demolished in order that it should not fall into 
the enemy's hands 1 

* Shortly afterwards we were vigorously attacked, and oir 
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position quickly became almost imtenable by tbe doseiu of 
bullets projected in every direction where the flash of our 
rifles could be seen. Very soon some of the farm outbuildings 
fell into the hands of the Frenchmen, and they set them on 
fibre, to<;etlier with a number of haystacks, in order to bum us 
out This move, however, proved pretty disastrous to them, 
for the leaping flames quictdv rendered it light as day, and 
showed them ud, while at the same time flashes from our 
muzzles were almost invisible to tiiem. Thus we were 
enable to bring our two machine suns into action, and 
break up every party of Frenchmen who showed themaelvet. 
Away over Sevenoaks there was a glare in the sky, for tbe 
enemy were looting and burning the town. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, our men who liad been defendiuff the place bad retreated 
to Dunton Green after blowing up the stores, and there they 
re-formed and were quickly moving off in the direction of 
Twitton. Fortunately they had heiml the commencement of 
the attack on us, and the commander, halting his force, had 
sent out scouts towards Chevenioff, and it appeared they 
reached us just at the moment the enemy luui fired tM 
stacka They worked splendidly, and, after going nearly all 
round the enemy's position, returned and reported to their 
Colonel, who at once resolved to relieve ua. 

"As may be imagined, we were in a most critical potition 
by this time, especially as wo were unaware that assistance 
was so near. We had been ordered to hold the fann, and we 
meant to do it as long as breath remained in our bodiesL AU 
my men worked magnificentlv, and displayed remarkable cool* 
ness, even at the moment when death stared us in the face. 
The reports of the scouts enabled their Colonel to make his 
disposition very carefully, and it was not long before the 
enemy were almost completely surrounded. '\^ afterwards 
learnt that our reserves at Stockholm Wood had sent out a 
battalion, which fortunately came in touch with the survivors 
of the Sevenoaks force just as they opened a despexmte 
onslaught upon the enemy. 

"With tbe fierce flames and blinding smoke iram th» 
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burniDg Blacks belching in our faces, we fought on with fire 
around us on every side. As the fire drew nearer to us the 
beat became intense, the showers of sparks galled us almost 
as much as the enemy's bullets, and some of us had our eye- 
brows and hair sineed by the fierce flamea Indeed, it was as 
much as we could do to keep our ammunition from exploding; 
neveKheless we kept up our stream of lead, pouring volley 
after volley upon tnose who had attacked us. Nevertheless^ 
with such a barrier of flame and obscuring smoke between us 
we could see but little in the darkness beyond, and we all 
knew that if we emerged from cover we should be picked off 
easily and not a man would survive. The odds were sgainst 
us. More than twenty of my brave fellows had fired their last 
shot, and now lay with their dead upturned faces looking 
ghastly in the brilliant glare, while a number of others had 
sunk back wounded. The heat was frightful, the smoke 
stifling, and I had just given up all hope of relief, and bad 
set my teeth, determined to die like an Englishman should, 
when we heard a terriflc volley of musketry at close quarter!, 
and immediately afterwards a dozen British bugles sounded 
the charge. The scene of carnage that followed was terrible 
Our comrades gave one volley from their msgarines rifles, and 
then charged with the bayonet, taking the enemy completely 
by surprise. 

"The Frenchmen tried to rally, but in vain, and among 
those huge burning bams and blaxing ricks they all fell or 
were captured. Dozens of them strugi^'led valiantly till the 
last ; but, refusing to surrender, they were slaughtered amid a 
most fn<jhtful scene of blood and fire. The events of that 
ni^ht were horrible, and the true extent of the losses on both 
ttides was only revealed when the flames died down and tha 
parting clouds above heralded another grev and toilsome day." 

Late on the previous evenins the advance guard of Uia 
enemy proceeding north tnw.irds Caterham came in touch with 
the defenders north of Godstone. The French cavalry bad 
seized Red Hill Junction Station at sundown, and soma of 
their scouts suddenly came upon a deUtcbad post of tba 
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17th Middlesex Ydunteers at Tyler^s Green, dose to God- 
stone. A very sharp skirmish ensued, but the Volunteers, 
although suffering severe losses, held their own, and the 
cavidiy went off idong the Oxted Boad. This being reported 
to the British General, special orders were at once sent to CoL 
IVotter, the commander of this section of the outpost line. 

Frrai the reports of the inhabitants and of soouta sent 
out in plain dothes, it was believed that the IVench intended 
massing near Tandridge, and that they would therefore wait for 
supports before attempting to break through our outpost line, 
wmch still remained intact from the high ground east of 
leatherhead to the hills north of Sevenoaks. During the 
night Oxted and Godstone were occupied by the enemy, and 
early in the morning their advance guard, consisting of four 
battalions of infantrj^, a squadron of cavidiy, a battalion of 
Zouaves, and a section of field artillery, proceeded north in 
two columns, one along the Boman road leading past Book's 
Nest, and the other past Flinthall Farm. 

At the latter place the sentries of the 17ih Ifiddlesex fell 
back upon their piquets, and both columns of ihe enemy came 
into action simultaneously. The French infontry on the high 
road soon succeeded in driving back the Volunteer piquet upon 
the supports, under Lieut Michaelis, stationed at Uie junction 
of the Boman road with that leading to Godstone Quany. A 
strong barricade with two deep trenches in front had here been 
constructed, and as soon as the survivors of the piquet eot 
under cover, two of the defenders' machine guns opened fire 
from behind the barricade, assisted at the same moment by a 
battery on Gravelly HilL 

The French artillery had gone on towards Flinthall Farm, 
but in passing the north edge of Book's Nest Park their horses 
were shot by some Inniskifiing Fusiliers lying in ambush» and 
by these two reverses, combined with the deadly fire from 
the two machine guns at the farm, the colunm was very 
quickly thrown into confusion. It was then dedded to make 
a counter attack, and the available companies at this section 
of the outpost line, under Col. Brown and Cd. Bodie, aao- 
22 
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ceeded, after nearlj two houre' hrid fighting, in 
Godstone and Oxted, compellinff the few eurvivon of the 
enemy t advance guard to fall back to Blindley Heath. 

In the meantime our troops occupying the line from 




rat BArrta ov CAtmaaAii : rt^v or rat tamta rostnova. 

HalitMd to Chatham and Maidatooe went down into battle, 
attacking the French richt wing at the tame time aa the 
Indiana were attacking their left, while the Volonteera from 
the Snnej Hills en^ged the main bodj. The daj was 
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blazing hot, the roads dusty, and there was a 
wind. So hot, indeed, was it, that many o 
from hunger, thirst, and sheer starvation, 
force of the invaders was nearly twice the d 
of the defenders, the latter fought on with ui 
sinking their swift, decisive blows for Ei 
Queen. 

The enemy, now driven into a trian 
demoniacal strength, and that frenzied cou 
despair. On the hills around Seveuoaks a 
valley at Otford, the slaughter ot the Frt 
Britons fighting for their homes and tht 
determined that Britannia should still be Ru] 

From Wimlet Hill the enemy were by m 
and routed by the 12lh Middlesex (Civil Sei 
Bury; the 25th (Bank), under Cnpt W. ; 
13th (Queen's), under CoL J. W. Comt 
Middlesex, under Col. H. B. Deane, V.D 
under CoL W. J. Alt, V.D. Over at Oxte 
rallied, ond some brilliant charges by Cossa 
of a portion of our advance guard, and the 
our Volunteer batteries on Boiley Hill, ched 

The French, finding theirright flank being 
hod suddenly altered their tactics, and were i 
their forces upon the Volunteer position al 
endeavour to break through our defensive lin 

But the bills about that position held by 1 
West London, South London, Surrey, and i 
were well defended, and the General had h 
pulse of his command. Klost of the pc 
excellently chosen. Strong batteries we J 
Gravelly Hill by the 9th Lancashire Vo 
under CoL F. Ainsworth, V.D.; at Haresb 
1st Cinque Ports, under CoL P. S. Court, 
Hill by the 1st Northumberland and the 1 
CoL P. Wotts and CoL T. Wilson, V.D. 
by the 6th Lancashire, under CoL H. J. F 
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hj our oflBcers, and the magnificent courage of the men 
themselves, that we had been enabled to hold back these over- 
whelming masses, which had already desolated Sussex with fire 
and sword. 

Onr Regulars operating along the old Roman highway 
through Blindley Heath — where the invaders were maung a 
desp>erate stand — and over to lingfield, succeeded, after very 
hard fighting, in clearing the enemy off the railwav embank- 
ment from Growhurst along to South Park Farm, and following 
them up, annihilated them. 

Gradually, just at sundown, a strong division of the enemy 
were outflanked at Godstone, and, refusing to lay down their 
arms, were simply swept out of existence, scarcely a single 
man escaping. Thus forced back from, perhaps, the moat 
vulnerable point in our defences, the main body of the enemy 
were then driven away upon Bedhill, still fighting fiercely. 
Over Bedstone Hill, through Mead Vale, and across Reigate 
Park to the Heath, the enemy were shot down in hundreds 
by our Regulars ; while our Volunteers, whose courage never 
deserted them, engaged the French in hand-to-hand encountera 
through the streets of Bedhill and Beigate, as far as TDnderhUl 
Park. 

In Hartswood a company of the 4tb East Surrey Bifies, 
under Major S. B. Wheaton, y.D., were lying in ambush, when 
suddenly among the trees they caught glimpses of red, baggy 
trousers, and Rcarlet, black-tassell^ fezes, and a few seconds 
later they found that a large force of Zouaves were working 
through the wood. A few moments elapsed, and the combat 
commenced. The Algerians fought like demons, and with 
bullet and bayonet inflicted terrible punishment upon us ; but 
as they emerged into the road preparatory to firing a volley 
into the thickets, they were surprised by a company of the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the East Surrey Begiment, under 
Oapt Pott, who killed and wounded half their nimiber, and 
took the remainder prisoners. 

Gradually our Volunteer brigades occupying the Ions ranm 
of hills united with our B^pilara still on the enemy^ right 
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defenders passed tbroo^ on their mj to a great Open- Air 
Thanksgiving Senrioe in H jde Pkrk, there were scenes of the 
wildest enthnsiasm. With heartfelt gratitode, the people, 
scrambling over tiie dAris heaped eadi side of the streets, 
cheered themselves hoarse; the men grasping the hands of 
Yolonteers and veterans, and the women, weeping for jqj, 
raising the soldiers' hands to their lipsw The glad tidings of 
victory caused rejoicings everjwhere. England, feeling herself 
free, breathed agaiiL In every church and chapel through the 
United Kingdom special Services of Thanksgiving for deliver- 
ance from the invaders' thrall were held, while in every town 
praular fetes were organised, and del^hted Britons gaily 
celebrated their magnificent and overwhelming triumph. 

In this disastrous struggle between nations France had 
suffered frightfully. Paris, bombarded and burning, capitulated 
on the day following the battle of Caterham, and the l^ons of 
the Kaiser marched up the Boulevards with their brilliantcavalry 
uniforms flashing in the suil Over the Hotel de Ville, the 
Government buildings on the Quai d'Orsay, and the Ministries 
of War and Marine, the German flag was hoisted, and waved 
lazily in the autumn breeze, while the Emperor William himself 
had an interview with the French Presidt-nt at the Elys^e. 

That evening all France knew that Paris had fallen. In a 
few days England was already shipping back to Dieppe and 
Riga her prisoners of war, and negotiations for peace had 
commenced. As security against any further attempts on 
England, Italian troops were occupying the whole of Southern 
France from Grenoble to Bordeaux; and the Germans, in 
addition to occupying Paris, had established their headquarters 
in Moghilev, and driven back the Army of the Tsar far beyond 
the Dnieper. 

From both France and Russia, Germany demanded huge 
indemnities, as well as a large tract of territory in Poland, and 
the whole of the vast Ghainpaffue country from Givet^ on the 
Belgian frontier, down to the ^Ume. 

Ten days later France was forced to accept the prelimin- 
aries of a treaty which we proposed. This included the 
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cession to us of Algiers, with its docks and Iiarbonr, so that we 
n^zht establish another naval station in the Meditenanean, 
and the payment of an indemnity of £250«000»O00l Our 
demands upon Russia at the same time were that she should 
withdraw all her troops from Bokhara, and should cede to us 
the whole of that portion of the Trans-Caspian territory lyii^ 
between the mouths of the Oxus and KLdl Arvat^ thence along 
the Persian frontier to Zulfikai, aloog the Afghan frontier to 
Xarki, and from there up the bank of the Oxus to the Aral 
Sea. This vast area of land included the cities of Sliiva and 
Merv, the many towns around Kara Ehum, the country of the 
Kara Turkomans, the Tekeh and the Yomuts, and the annexa- 
tion of it by Britain would effectually prevent the Busdana 
ever advandog upon India. 

Upon these huge demands, in addition to the smaller cmea 
by Italy and Austria, a Peace Conference was opened at 
Brussels without delay, and at length France and her Mus- 
covite ally, both vanquished and ruined, were compelled to 
accept the proposals of Britain and Germany. 

Hence, on November 16th, 1897, the Treaty of Peace was 
signed, and eight days later was ratified. Then the huge forces 
of the Kaiser gradually withdrew into Germany, and the 
soldiers of King Humbert recrossed the Alps, while we shipped 
back the remainder of our prisoners, reopened our trade routes, 
and commenced rebuilding our shattered dtiea 
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I RAW, cold December morning in London. 
With the exception of a statuesque sentry on 
the Horse Guards' Parade, the wide open epaoe 
vras deserted. It had not long been light, and 
a heavy yellow mist still hnog over the grass 
in SL James's Park. 
A bell clanged mournfully. Big Ben chimed the hour, and 
then boomed forth eight o'clock. An icy wind swept across 
the gravelled square. The bare, black branches of the stunted 
trees creaked and groaned, and the lonely Benttr standing at 
ease before his box rubbed his hands and sbivereo. 

Suddenly a side door opened, and there emerged a small 
procession. Slowly there walked in front a clergynian -bare- 
headed, reciting with solemn intonation the Burial Service. 
Behind him, with unsteady step and bent Bhonlders, a tremb- 
ling man with blanched, haggard face, and a wild look of terror 
in his dark, deep-sunken eyes. He wore a shabby morning-coat 
tightly buttoned, and his hands in bracelets of steel were 
behind his back. 

Glancing furtively around at the grey dismal landscape, he 
shuddered. Beside and behind himsoldiera ttaniped on in sflence. 
The ofBcer's sword grated along the graveL 
Suddenly a word of command causea them to halt against 
a wall, and a sergeant, stepping forward, took a handkerchief 
and tied it over the eyes of the quivering culprit, who now 
Btood with his back against Uie wall. Another word from the 
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oflBcer, and the party receded some distance, leaving the man 
alone. The monotonous nasal utterances of the cbaplam still 
sounded as four privates advanced, and, halting, stood in suigle 
rank before the prisoner. 

They raised their rifles. There was a momentary pause. 
In the distance a dog howled dismally. 

A sharp word of command broke the quiet 

Then, a second later, as four rifles ranu out simultaneously, 
the condemned man tottered forward and fell heavily on the 
gravel, shot through the heart 

It was the spy snd murderer, Karl von Beilstein I 

He had been brought from Glasgow to London in order 
that certain information might be elicited from him, and after 
his actions had been thorouglily investigated by a military 
court, he had been sentenced to death. The whole of his past 
was revealed by his valet Grevel^ and it was proved that, in 
addition to bringing the great disaster upon ]&]gland, he had 
also betrayed Uie country whose roubles purchased hia 
cunningly-obtained secrets. 

Geomey Engleheart, although gallantly assiBting in the 
fight outside I^therhead, and subsequentlv showmg con- 
spicuous bravery during the BatUe of Caterham, fortunately 
escaped with nothing more severe than a bullet wound in the 
arm. During the s^rching private inquiry held at the Foreicn 
Office after peace was restored, he explaided- the whde of the 
circumstances, and was severely reprinianded for his indis- 
cretion; but as no suspicion of von Beilstdn's real motive 
had been aroused prior to the Declaration of War, and as it 
was proved that Geofirey was eutirely innocent of any com- 
plicity in the affair, he was, at the urgent request of Lord 
Stanbury, allowed to resume his duties. Shortly afterwards 
he was married to Violet Vayne, and Sir Joseph, having re- 
covered those of bis ships that had been seized by the Bussian 
Government, was thei-eby enabled to give his daughter a hand- 
some dowry. 

The young French clerk who had been engaged at the 
Admiralty, and who had committed murder for gold, escaped 
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t^o Spain, and, after being hunted hj English and Spanish de- 
tectives for many weeks, he became apparently overwhelmed 
hy remorse. Not daring to show himself bj daj, nor to claim 
the money that had b^n promised him, he had tramped on 
through the snow from village to village in the unfrequented 
valleys of Lerida, while his description was being circulated 
throughout the Continent Cold, weary, and hungry, he one 
night entered the Posada de las Pijorras at the little town of 
Oliana, at the foot of the Sierra del Cadi. Calling for wine, he 
. took up a dirty crumpled copy of the Madrid OMo, three days 
old. A paragmph, headed "The Missing Spy," caught his 
eyes, and, reading eagerly, he found to his dismay that the 
police were aware tliat he had been in Huesca a week before, 
and were now using bloodhounds to track him 1 

The paper fell from his ner\'e1ess grasp. The wine at his 
ell)ow he swallowed at one gulp, and, tossing down his last real 
upon the table, he rose and stumbled away blindly into the 
darkness. 

When the wintry dawn spread in that silent, distant valley, 
it showed a corpse lying in the snow with face upturned. In 
the white wrinkled brow was a small dark-blue bole from 
wliich blood had oozed over the pallid cheek, leaving an ugly 
stain. The staring eyes were wide open, with a look of un- 
utterable horror in them, and lieside the thin clenched hand 
lay a revolver, one chamber of which had been discharged ! 
. • . . . • • 

The dreary gloom of winter passed, and there dawned a 
new era of prosperity for England. 

Dark days were succeeded by a period of happiness and 
rejoicing, and Britannia, grasping her trident again, seated 
herself on her shield beside the sea, Buler of the Wavea^ Queen 
of Nations^ and Empress of the World. 
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Now ready, Fourth Edition, prioe 6b. post fireo^ 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE HARY ROSE. 

A TALE OF TO-MORROW. 

m 

By W. laird CL0WE8, 

OA VAVAL UIMIIUll. 

With CO mvitntloM 17 Um Oirraliflr d« KarliBO and P^«d. T. JioM. 

THIS work has been truly described bj tbe public preM as an intenaaly 
realistao and stirring romance of the near fotnre. It describes 
the wonderfnl adrentnres of an armoar-dad cmiser, boiH on the Tjnb^ 
which takes part in a great HaTal War that soddoilj breaks ooi 
between France and Great Britain. Tbit dashing waj in whidi the 
▼essel is handled, her narrow escapes, the boldness of her soccenfol 
attacks npon the enemy, and the heroic condnct of her commander and 
crew, form altogether a narratiTe of most absorbing interest^ and foil of 
exciting scenes and situations. 
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THE FOLLOWINQ ARE A FEW PRE88 OPINIONa 

" Deserves something more than a mere passing notice.^ — 7^e 77a»ec. 

** Full of exciting situations. . . . Has maoifold attractions for all 
sorts of readers.** — Army and Navy Gazette. 

*' The most notable book of the seaaoD."— 7^« Standard, 

" A clever book. Mr. Clowes is pre-eminent for literary touch and 
practical knowledffe of naval affairs." — Daily Chnmide, 

" Mr. W. Laird Clowes' exciting story."— />a% TeUgrapk. 

''We read *Tbe Captain of the Mary Rose' at a sitdng."— Tie 
PaU Mall aaxette. 

'" Written with no little spirit and imagination. ... A stirring 
romaDce of the future." — Manchester GuartUam, 

*' Is of a realistic and exciting character. . . . Designed to show 
what the naval warfare of the future may be." — Gkugow Herald, 

*' One of the most intere%ting volumea of the year." — Liverpooi 
Joui'nal of Commerce, 

'' It is well told and magnificently inustrat6d.'*~(7iitef<f Sertnee 
Mnyaxine, 

** Full of absorbing interest" — Engheertl* Gautte, 

'* Is intensely realistic, so much so that after commendug the atorj 
every one will be anxious to read to the end." — Dundee Adrertitier, 

** The book is splendidly illustrated."— JVorfJUm Wlag, 
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Uniform, unlh *' Th$ Captain of the Mary Rom^" wUk nujaurmu IlhutmtiaM 

ky Fnd. T. Jans and JSdwin S, Sop$t 

THE ANfiEL OF THE REYOLDTIOH. 

A TALE OF THE COMING TEBBOB. 

By QEORQE GRIFFITH. 

IN this Romance of Lo7e, War, and ReTolatton, the action takes plaoe 
ten yean hence, and tarns upon the eolation of the problein of 
aerial navigation, which enables a rast Secret Society to decide the Issiis 
of the coming world -war, for which the great nations of the earth ais 
now preparing. Battles sach as hare hitherto only been rsgoelj 
dreamed of are fought on lapd and sea and in the air. Aerial nanes 
engage armies and fleets and fortresses, and fight with each other in 
an unsparing warfare, which has for its prise the empire of the world. 
Unlike all other essays in prophetie fiction, it deals with the erents ol 
to-morrow, and with characters famfliar in the eyes of liTing meo. 1% 
marks an entirely new departure in fiction, and opens np possibilttiea 
which may become stapendoos and appalling realities before the pfeseol 
generation of men has passed away. 



A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 

" Since the days of the Arabiui Nights* Entertainments, we know of no writsr 
who * takes the cake ' like Mr. George Oriffith.''~/>aay CSkronkU. 
" A really exciting and sensational romancsL" — Literary WmrUL 
** As a work of imagination it takss high nnk,''^BeVaet Nem LeUtr. 
'* Full of absorbing interest**— Anrvio HeraUL 
** This powsrfnl tHorj,"— Liverpool Mercury, 
'* An entirely new departure in fiction.''— Jtaynsld/ Newepe^fer* 
'< Of exceptional brilliancy sn4 power."— TTsiCera Figaro* 
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